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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Any  day  your  advertising  runs  in  the 
(Chicago  Tribune,  you  reach  the  largest, 
most  responsive  audience  you  can  reach 
with  advertising  in  this  great  market. 

On  weekdays.  Tribune  total  circula- 
lion  averages  from  490,000  to  640,000 
more  than  delivered  by  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers — and  more  than  any 
.  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
combined. 

:  •'  On  Sundays,  Tribune  total  circulation 
is  from  335,000  to  930,000  greater  than 
T  delivered  by  other  Chicago  Sunday 
j.  newspapers. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  Chicago 
newspaper  which  delivers  the  equivalent 
of  niajority  coverage  of  all  the  families 


Any  Day  Is  a  Good  Day 
to  Advertise  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


August  avurag*  imt  paid  Mai  cireulathit:  Daily,  ovar  975,000/  Sunday,  ovnr  1,300,000 


in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  None  other 
makes  such  a  broad,  full-market  impact 
or  reaches  with  such  tested  effectiveness 
so  many  families  in  every  neighborhood 
and  suburb  of  Chicago. 

You  capitalize  your  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  to  best  advantage  when  you 
build  your  Chicago  program  around  the 
Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation 
are  among  the  lowest  in  America. 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Ptwtifajt  mt  R«tell 
PiMtf  in  CacN  Clilca— 
Ist  I  19U 


TrilvM  Papr  A  Hm  S  Ppar  C  Papar  0 

UJ%  17K 

Oh  xjufikdayty  Chicago  retailers  place  in 
the  Tribune  more  of  their  promotion 
funds  than  they  place  in  any  other  Chi* 
cago  daily  newspaper.  On  SundaySy  they 
place  in  the  Tribune  more  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  Swdtn  ntwspaptf.  Daily 
and  Sunday  camhinfdy  they  place  in  the 
Tribune  more  than  in  any  two  other 
Chicago  nevpspapers  comhinod. 
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A  survey  of  Navy  Department  executives 
liBted  in  the  1944  Congressional  Directory 


your  ideas  on  global  strategy 
wouldn’t  interest  the  Navy.  That’s  one  phase 
of  ^^idea  advertising”  that  probably  isn’t 
worth  space  in  The  Washington  Post. 


AYBE 


shows  that  82%  of  them  read  The  Washing¬ 


ton  Post  regularly, 


Of  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  stationed  in 
Washington.  72%  read  The  Post  regularly. 
The  proportion  is  probably  even  higher 
among  regnlar  navy  officers  .  .  .  they  get  The 
Washington  Post  habit  in  nearby  Annapolis 
where  The  Post  leads  all  newspapers  in  Naval 
Academy  readership. 


But  your  ideas  on  the  supplies  and  services 
you  can  furnish — that’s  something  else  again. 
-And  if  you  have  a  Navy  production  contract 
now,  what  about  your  ideas  on  reconversion? 

You  can  be  fairly  sure  of  reaching  the  right 
man  right  away  when  yon  address  him 
throngh  Washington  Post  advertising. 


Whatever  the  message  you  have  for  official 
Washington  .  .  .  whichever  the  government 
department  to  whom  it  is  addressed  .  .  .  the 
quick,  sure  way  of  telling  your  story  is 
through  Washington  Post  advertising. 


That’s  why  The  Post  leads  in  institutional  lin> 
age  from  national  advertisers-^-almost  a  half 
million  lines  in  the  first  six  months  of  1944. 


EUGENE  MEYER,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Toutrois 


Prize  Winniiig  crepi  Oficizl 
Couaty  Fair  Blue  Ribboat  aad  War 
Beads  were  awarded  to  producers  el 
top-aotek  vegetables. 


The  Tiases*  Victory  Gardea  Fair 
held  at  Exposiciea  Park  was  at* 
leaded  by  over  1  5,000  people. 
Huadreds  ol  exhibitors  participated. 


Gordoa  Baker  Lloyd,  Tiaaes*  gar- 
dea  expert,  coaducts  a  Ti»es*spoa* 
sored  class.  Weekly  iastroctioa  was 
provided  sritkoat  cast. 


Lovely  Ireae  Maaaiag,  Waraer 
Bros,  star,  offeiates  at  the  forasal 
opeaiag  ol  the  Los  Aageles  Tiaiet 

Modal  Victory  Gardea. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

MODEL  GARDENS 

E%rER  MERE 


Farm*ia*the-city.  Busy  Wilshire  Boulevard  ia  Los  Aageles  provided 
the  sice  lor  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Model  Victory  Gardea.  Here,  classes 
were  held,  toothsome  vegetables  produced. 


/nferes/  MEASURE  OF  A  NEWSPAPER 


Helping  a  reader  raise  better  tomatoes  isn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  a  newspaper’s  job  .  .  but  when  a  newspaper 
gets  down  and  helps  a  man  dig  a  garden,  you  can  bet 
that  newspaper  has  made  a  friend. 


Making  friends  through  service  to  the  community 
and  helpfulness  to  readers  is  something  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  has  been  doing  for  many  years.  Of  course, 
that  may  not  explain  why  The  Times  is  always  first 
choice  of  readers  and  advertisers  in  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 


hut  Ws  one  very  good  reasonl 


INTEREST  FOR  ALL  MAKES  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  **EVERYBODY*S  NEWSPAPER** 

EDITOR  &  PUiLISHlRfor  October  14,  1944 
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THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE 


ia  nfrm  rilon  juat  on  "exprsaaion*'  in  Oklohoma.  Hnrn  w«  do  aomoHiing 
•hoot  it  .  .  .  ia  •  BIG  way,  too!  Okloliomo'a  wheat  crop  for  this,  year  ia 
nnirly  82,000,000  buahela,  valued  ot  more  than  $1 10,000,000,  wMph  rep> 
reeeirta  •  lot  of  buying  power  for  the  gooda  you  hove  to  aelt 


flinch  of  thia  money  filtera  through  the  honda  of  tho  mom  thon 
fomiliea  on  the  RIGHT  SIDI  of  OMohoma.  43%  of  theao  famlKni. mod, 
hood,  and  enioy  reoding  the  TWO  Tuba  nowapopera.  244raiir  lymraga 
at  ONE  low  coat,  like  thia ...  it  the  "ataff  of  life"  for  ony  ndvottiamf 


TMi  aiCHT  »Of  FOR  YOUR  AOVIRTISING! 
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The  Man  who  makes  the  M0ITy"gO”rouncl 


You  get  all  of  the  kick,  fun,  music.  This  habit  of  Sunday  comics  holds 
festivity  and  fresh  air  the  place  affords  three  out  of  four  adults  and  virtually 
. . .  without  having  to  be  the  man  who  all  the  kids,  includes  all  ages,  incomes 
makes  the  merry-go-round!  And  that’s  and  social  standings ...  is  immune toall 
a  wonderful  feeling,  as  Metropolitan  competing  attractions  or  distractions 
Group  advertisers  have  found  out!  — including  World  Wars! 

No  other  merry-go-round  goes 
In  the  first  place,  no  one  ov\  ner  round  to  so  many  good  markets,  gets 
could  match  Metropolitan  Group’s  into  the  better  half  of  all  the  homes  in 

merry-go-round,  owned  by  some  43  the  whole  national  market, 
big-city  Sunday  newspapers. 

No  single  showman  could  assemble  IMo  other  merry-go-round  gives  the 

all  of  the  many  elegant  hobbies,  swan  advertiser  such  a  show  for  his  money 
boats,  love  seats,  or  calliopes  found  in  — color,  big  space  unit,  and  highest 
Metropolitan  Group  comics  section.  assurance  of  advertising  reception! 

No  other  merry-go-round  can  If  you’d  like  to  have  a  better  look 

attract  1 5,000,000  families  every  Sun-  at  Metropolitan  Group’s  merrv’-go- 
day,  rain  or  shine,  winter  or  summer.  round,  call  any  office. 

The  first  national  newspaper  network...  Metropolitan  Group 

Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe 


You  didn’t  put  down  a  deposit  on 
die  contraption,  put  out  for  the  lease 
or  license,  put  up  the  superstructure, 
or  pay  the  engineer,  the  cashier,  the 
ticket-taker  or  the  night  watchman. 

You  don’t  build  the  geegees  and 
paint  them  every  spring,  tune  the 
calliope,  put  out  the  awnings,  sweep 
up,  shut  off  the  lights,  shut  out  the  cat. 

If  the  season  is  late,  short,  rainy . . . 
I  he  attendant’s  feet  hurt,  the  cops  are 
lough,  a  customer  tears  his  trousers, 
<  )r  fire  breaks  out,  you  don’t  even  can*  I 
Y ou  can  come  when  you  like,  leave 
when  you  like,  and  stay  away  as  long 
as  you  please.  You  pay  only  for  the 

t  rides  you  take,  get  a  free  chance 
at  the  brass  ring  every  time ! 


Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
|j  lu\  y\  '■v'  Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

f*  llW  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Disjjatch 

Washington  Post  •  op-iional  additions:  Atlanta  Journal  •  BufTalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch*Hotistoti  Chronicle*  Dallas  Nrws*NewOrleansTimes-Picayune-States*Omaha  World-Herald 
Providence  Journal  •  RcKhestcr  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Expnress  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro  PAcme:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Loa  Angeles  Times 
Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 

W  *  Sian  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

220  E.42d  St.,  NewYork  17  •TribuneTower,  Chicago  1 1  •NewCen  ter  Bldg.,  Detroit  2*  1 55Montgomeiy’St.,SanFranrisco4 


Thil  adTwtiuMtwt,  fr>p«rcd  hy  tfc«  B««>«  ot  AdTwtwwg,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  it  pdUbheJ  by  Tht  N«w  York  Ti— «  i«  tk>  interett  of  all  atwtpayft 
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Blue  Book  Portrays 
Ads  in  War  Role 


Bureau  oi  Advertising  Annual  Covers 


77  Resultful  Newspaper  Campaigns 


SEVENTY  -  SEVEN  newspaper 

advertising  success  stories 
comprise  the  sixth  annual  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  "Blue  Book” 
which  again  stresses  the  wartime 
role  of  advertising  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  year, 
however,  the  174-page  book, 
which  was  released  this  week, 
covers  a  "period  in  which  war¬ 
time  advertising,  like  the  war 
effort  itself,  really  moved  into 
high  gear”  rather  than  one,  as 
last  year,  when  advertising  was 
still  converting,  still  experiment¬ 
ing  in  a  situation  as  yet  unfa¬ 
miliar. 

Comments  the  Bureau  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  current  year: 
“No  longer  were  the  signal  suc¬ 
cesses  of  advertising  in  selling 
wartime  ideas  and  ideals  instead 
of  tangibles  looked  on  as  mirac¬ 
ulous  or  exceptional. 

“Already  widely  held,  in  fact, 
was  a  new-found  faith  not  only 
in  the  power  of  advertising  but 
in  its  versatility  ...  a  faith  that 
portended  for  advertising  a  far 
broader  field  of  opportunity  and 
usefulness  after  peace  returns.” 

Learn  Lesson 

The  Blue  Book  indicates,  the 
Bureau  states,  that  the  makers 
of  advertising  have  learned  Well 
the  lesson  that  selfless  dedica¬ 
tion  of  their  efforts  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war  provides  a  far 
firmer  foundation  for  peacetime 
progress  and  profit  than  “blatant 
tooting  of  one’s  own  horn.” 

Campaign  entries  this  year  far 
exceeded  those  contributed  pre¬ 
viously.  being  nearly  twice  the 
number  submitted  last  year  for 
the  first  war  edition  and  while 
space  limitations  restricted  the 
number  which  could  be  repro¬ 
duced.  77,  eight  more  than  last 
year,  are  covered.  The  case  his¬ 
tories  fall  into  16  major  classi¬ 
fications,  represent  56  agencies 
and  75  advertisers  and  are  in¬ 
dexed  both  generally  and  in  the 
special  Index  of  Wartime  Prob¬ 
lems  inaugurated  in  1943. 

Though  the  majority  of  the 
campaigns  are  institutional  in 
character  and  frequently,  with 
the  exception  of  the  company 
signature,  completely  disasso¬ 
ciated  from  a  product,  they  are 
classified  according  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  basic  line  of  business. 
However,  those  which  couldn’t 
be  classified  under  normal  in¬ 
dustrial  headings  are  listed  un¬ 
der  Government  or  War  Proj¬ 
ects. 


Throughout,  the  customary 
problem-method-results  pattern 
is  followed  and  several  typical 
ads  from  the  campaign  being 
discussed  are  reproduced  in  con¬ 
junction  with  each  history. 

The  Bureau  found  that  "in  no 
medium  was  there  a  more  varied 


WIN.' 
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Typical  of  War  Ads 

or  crowded  roster  of  demonstra¬ 
ble  wartime  successes”  than  in 
newspapers,  and  comments  from 
the  advertisers  and  agencies 
which  conclude  each  history 
provide  in  the  neighborhood  of 
40  different  reasons  why  news¬ 
paper  advertising  brings  results. 

Why  Newspapers  Succeed 

In  addition  to  the  flexibility, 
localized  coverage  and  visual 
qualities  frequently  credited  to 
newspapers,  advertisers  found 
that  the  medium,  for  example, 
provides  the  most  far-reaching 
influence  in  the  home,  permits  a 
variety  of  approaches,  makes 
national  advertising  important 
to  the  local  dealer,  gives  eco¬ 
nomical  coverage  and  is  most 
effective  in  stimulating  “cracker 
barrel  discussion.” 

Other  typical  comments  are 
that  newspaper  advertising 
reaches  all  types  of  persons  with 
equal  success,  that  newspapers 
have  “recognized  ability  to  aid 
a  worthwhile  cause  in  creating 
favorable  public  opinion”  and 
that  they  have  a  record  of  con¬ 
sistent  effectiveness  in  produc¬ 
ing  direct  sales. 


iOlTOR  A  PUILISHERfer  Oefeber  14,  1944 


’^pical  of  a  wartime  cam¬ 
paign  that  was  a  naturai  for  the 
sponsor  was  that  developed  for 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Faced 
with  the  problem  of  telling  the 
story  of  petroleum-at-war  and 
helping  clear  up  misunderstand¬ 
ings  about  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
rationing,  the  company  assigned 
its  entire  appropriation  for  the 
informative  campaign  to  news¬ 
paper  space  and  used  large  space 
weekly  insertions. 

The  campaign  drew  hundreds 
of  letters,  many  requests  for 
proofs  to  display  and  commenda¬ 
tion  from  the  government  agen¬ 
cies  concerned. 

Joseph  R.  Rollins,  advertising 
manager  for  Atlantic,  stated:  "A 
detailed  information  campaign 
of  this  sort  can  be  completely 
told  only  through  the  printed 
word,  lise  of  newspapers  as  the 
medium  for  telling  this  story  in 
print  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
keep  individual  insertions  right 
up  to  date  with  war  develop¬ 
ments.  They  enabled  us  to  cover 
our  entire  territory — and  just 
that  territory.  No  other  me¬ 
dium  could  have  been  as  effec¬ 
tive.” 

Studebaker.  long  a  substantia] 


newspaper  advertiser,  has  used 
its  space  for  dealer  maintenance, 
employing  twice-monthly  ads  in 
1,600  papers,  and  the  result,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Blue  Book,”  was 
that  the  large  majority  of  Stude¬ 
baker  dealers  rang  up  a  profit 
in  1943. 

“Year  after  year,  Studebaker 
has  placed  more  of  its  appropria¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  than  in  any 
other  medium  because  of  the 
consistent  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
papers  in  producing  direct 
sales,”  wrote  John  P.  Roche, 
president  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Inc.,  the  agency. 

“In  these  war  times  when  new 
cars  cannot  be  manufactured. 
Studebaker  could  probably  keep 
its  name  alive  by  doing  nothing 
more  than  a  limited  amount  of 
purely  national  advertising.  But 
Studebaker  realizes  that  its  na¬ 
tional  reputation  can  be  only  as 
good  as  its  local  reputation  in 
one  community  after  another. 

“Studebaker  confidently  feels 
that  one  of  the  most  effective 
jobs  of  post-war  planning  it  can 
do  is  to  keep  on  ‘advertising  as 
usual’  over  dealers’  names  in 
these  dealers’  local  newspapers. 
And  the  very  flexibility  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


FAC  Pamphleteering 


Says  “Free 

By  Philip  Schuyler 

THAT  ancient  art  of  pam¬ 
phleteering  has  reached  mod¬ 
ern  blitz  proportions  in  the 
hands  of  the  CIO  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sidney  Hillman. 

Currently  1.500,000  circulars 
are  going  out  daily  from  PAC’s 
New  York  headquarters  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  regional  of¬ 
fices  and  CIO  unions.  It’s  a  six 
weeks’  campaign,  according  to 
Wilbur  (“Ping”)  Ferry,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Beginning  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  it  will  continue 
at  its  present  rate  at  least  until 
Oct.  16. 

Nine  different  printers  are 
turning  out  these  circulars. 
What  the  total  cost  will  be  Ferry 
would  not  estimate.  First  print¬ 
ing  costs  average  nine  copies  for 
a  cent.  ’That’s  $1,666.67  a  day, 
which  is  peanuts  in  advertising 
money.  Distribution  costs  would 
add  up  to  quite  a  bit.  no  doubt. 

A  kit  of  seven  different  cir¬ 
culars  so  far  printed  was  shown 
to  Editor  &  Purlisher.  All  are 
small  in  size,  one  fold,  four 
pages,  with  the  page-size  meas¬ 
uring  four  by  five  and  one-half 
inches. 

’They  were  designed  by  Ben 
Shahn,  artist,  and  written  by  a 
group  of  staff  writers.  They  are 


Press  Isn’t 


laid  out,  written  and  printed  on 
inexpensive  stock  for  those  who 
work  and  run  to  read,  and  carry 
a  hit-boost  technique.  Front 
pages  wham  Dewey:  inside 
spreads  follow  through  on  the 
opening  cruncher;  back  pages 
praise  Roosevelt  and  carry  the 
CIO-PAC  signature.  Pictures  do 
most  of  the  work. 

Obtaining  paper  has  not  been 
a  PAC  problem.  Ferry  said. 
Printers  from  whom  the  circu¬ 
lars  are  purchased  worry  about 
that.  Ferry  believes,  moreover, 
that  there  is  very  little  distribu¬ 
tion  waste.  Local  unions  com¬ 
prise  the  main  source  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  40  to  50  cities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ferry,  door-to-door 
canvasses  are  being  made. 

Exactly  how  much  money  has 
been  raised  by  the  “one  buck 
each”  drive  among  the  5,000,- 
000  CIO  union  members  is  not 
being  announced  at  headquar¬ 
ters:  nor  is  the  collection  from 
other  sources  by  the  NCPAC 
being  told. 

Ferry  insists  it  is  not  in  the 
“millions”  as  the  opposition  as¬ 
serts.  Last  public  statement 
made  brought  the  total  of  both 
organizations  to  about  $79,000. 
Some  plans  have  been  limited 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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WPB  Grants  to  N.  Y. 
Tabs  Raise  Dissents 


THE  War  Production  Board's 

Appeals  Board,  in  a  recent 
decision  on  the  matter  of  news¬ 
print  appeals  by  the  New  York 
Mirror  and  New  York  Post, 
({ranted  supplemental  supplies 
to  the  papers  on  the  basis  that 
strict  interpretation  of  Order 
L-240  had  worked  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage. 

The  statement  of  the  Appeals 
Board,  supplied  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Hol¬ 
combe,  chairman,  holds  that  the 
second  quarter  of  1943  is  the 
latest  period  “which  can  fairly 
be  described  as  one  of  free  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry,"  whereas  officially 
“free  economy”  in  the  industry 
ended  on  Jan.  1.  1943.  when 
L-240  went  into  effect. 

Text  of  Statement 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
statement,  in  part: 

“The  issue  raised  by  these  ap¬ 
peals  is  whether  the  appellants 
should  receive  grants  of  addi¬ 
tional  print  paper  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1944  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  additional  print  paper 
was  granted  to  the  Mirror  in  the 
second  quarter  and  to  the  Post 
in  the  third  quarter.  This  rea¬ 
son  was  that  the  operation  of 
Order  L-240  had  imposed  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  unreasonable  hard¬ 
ship  upon  these  appellants  by 
depriving  them  of  the  position 
which  they  had  established  for 
themselves  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  by  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  enterpriw  in  the  free 
economy  period  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  that  in¬ 
dustry  by  Order  L-240. 

"Experience  has  shown  that 
the  selection  of  1941  as  the  base 
year  under  Order  L-240,  instead 
of  1942.  the  base  period  under 
the  magazine  and  book  Orders 
'  L-244  and  L-245 )  was  unfor¬ 
tunate.  It  caused  many  claims 
of  exceptional  and  unreasonable 
hardship  which  would  not  have 
arisen  if  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of 
the  Order  had  been  selected  as 
the  base  year  for  ttie  determina¬ 
tion  of  consumption  quotas  of 
newsprint.  The  basis  of  these 
claims  is.  that  during  the  last 
year  of  newspaper  publishing 
before  Order  L-240  became  effec- 
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tive.  the  claimant  publishers  im¬ 
proved  their  positions  in  highly 
competitive  territories,  and  that 
it  is  unfair  to  deprive  them  of 
the  advantages,  which  they 
gained  by  their  lawful  enterprise 
in  a  free  economy,  through  an 
inflexible  administration  of  a 
Governmental  Order  designed  to 
distribute  as  equally  as  possible 
the  common  sacrifices  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

“A  free  economy  ended  offi¬ 
cially  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry  on  Jan.  1,  1943, 
when  Order  L-24()  went  into 
effect.  Actually  under  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  then  administrator 
of  Order  L-240  the  transition  to 
a  war  ecoiu)mv  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  until  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1943.  Beginning 
in  July  of  1943.  amendments  to 
the  Order  established  increas¬ 
ingly  severe  cuts  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  quotas  of  the  newspaper 
publishers.  But  during  the  first 
half  of  1943  publishers  who  used 
newsprint  in  an  economical  man¬ 
ner  were  allowed  on  request  ad¬ 
ditional  quantities  of  paper  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  them  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  people  in  their  communities. 

“The  second  quarter  of  1943 
is.  therefore,  the  latest  period 
which  can  fairly  be  described 
as  one  of  free  economy  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry. 

Mirror  Usage 

“In  the  second  quarter  of  1943, 
the  New  York  Mirror  actually 
used  10.52%  of  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  newsprint  consumed  by 
tha  New  York  City  newspaper 
publishers.  Under  Order  L-240, 
as  presently  written,  the  allow¬ 
able  usage  of  newsprint  by  the 
Mirror  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1944  would  be  9.51%.  This  is  a 
reduction  in  the  Mirror’s  share 
of  the  total  amounting  to  9.06% . 
In  tons  of  newsprint,  this  is  a 
loss  of  approximately  1,135  tons, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  Order  L-240  and 
not  to  the  fault  of  the  publisher. 
Such  a  loss  seems  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unreasonable  hard¬ 
ship. 

“How  much  loss  of  tonnage 
should  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  excessive  and 
unreasonable  hardship  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  reasonable  men 
may  differ.  The  opinion  of  the 
Appeals  Uoard  is  that  a  loss  of 
not  more  than  5%  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  actually  used  in  the  free 
economy  period  is  a  hardship 
which  a  successful  publisher  in 
a  large  city  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  bear  without  special 
relief.  But  any  additional  loss, 
due  to  circumstances  created  by 
the  action  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  not  the  consequence 
of  the  managerial  policies  of  the 
publisher,  is  more  than  he  should 
reasonably  be  required  to  bear. 
The  Appeals  Board,  therefore, 
has  concluded  that  newsprint 
should  be  granted  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  publisher  for  his  use  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1944,  in 
addition  to  what  he  possesses 


under  his  consumption  quota, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  the  loss  in  excess 
of  5%  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  unadjusted  operation  of 
Order  L-240.  This  amount,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  conveniently 
reckon,  is  612  tons. 

By  the  same  reasoning  process 
the  New  York  Post  was  granted 
117  tons. 

“These  grants  of  relief  to  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  the  New 
York  Post  do  not  fully  recom¬ 
pense  them  for  the  losses  which 
they  have  suffered  .  .  .  The 
Appeals  Board  has  sought  to 
strike  a  fairer  balance  in  the 
distribution  of  newsprint  among 
the  New  York  City  publishers 
than  that  which  unhappily 
would  be  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
flexible  administration  of  Order 
L-240.” 

Dissenting  opinions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  members  of  the  Ap¬ 
peals  Board. 

Rudolph  N.  Marginot  de¬ 
clared  : 

"My  dissent  on  the  action  of 
the  Appeals  Board  on  the  New 
York  Mirror  appeal  is  predi¬ 
cated  not  on  the  issues  involved 
in  this  particular  case,  but 
rather  on  a  general  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  agree  to  any  action 
which  to  my  mind  attempts  to 
regulate  competition  among 
competing  newspapers  beyond 
the  framework  of  Order  L-240, 
its  amendments  and  supple¬ 
ments. 

“The  impracticability  of  such 
procedure  is  evidenced  by  two 
important  considerations, 
namely : 

“1.  The  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  during  wartime  economy 
is  not  the  normal  operation  of 
any  newspaper. 

“2.  The  quarterly  use  of  news¬ 
print  for  any  newspaper  was 
never  static,  but  rather,  the  dy¬ 
namic  natue  of  a  live  newspaper 
requires  flexibility  in  newsprint 
use.  Any  endeavor  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  board  to  follow  and  allow 
for  these  constant  fluctuations 
based  on  a  theory  of  competi¬ 
tive  relationship  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  task,  not  specifically 
delegated  to  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  attempted  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  which  results  in  grants 
of  excessive  amounts  of  a  crit¬ 
ical  commodity  over  and  be¬ 
yond  the  hardship  factor,  thus 
further  unbalancing  the  relative 
base  period  position. 

“If  it  is  desirable  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  newsprint  conservation 
to  peg  usage  at  a  particular 
point  or  base  year,  any  attempt 
to  adjust  competition  based  on 
past  history  is  a  task  which  to 
my  mind  is  too  comprehensive 
to  be  attempted  by  a  govern¬ 
mental  agency. 

“Explicit  and  defined  hard¬ 
ship  should  be  and  is  protected 
by  amendments  and  supple¬ 
ments  to  Order  L-240,  and  fur¬ 
ther  adjustments  based  on  vari¬ 
ous  hypotheses  should  be 
avoided.” 

Campbell  Osborn  dissented  on 
the  following  grounds: 

“I  wish  to  record  my  dissent 
from  the  decision  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
in  the  above  entitled  case.  This 
appeal  of  the  Mirror  for  second 
quarter,  1944,  ex-quota  paper 
was  filed  many  weeks  ago  and 
granted.  At  that  time  I  reluc¬ 


tantly  agreed  with  the  decision. 
Subsequently,  the  Mirror’s  com¬ 
petitors,  to  wit,  the  Daily  Newt, 
the  Times,  and  the  Sun,  asked 
for  a  hearing  with  a  view  to 
offering  testimony  that  they 
hoped  would  result  in  the 
rescission  of  the  grant.  In  other 
words,  they  asked  to  have  the 
case  reopened.  Upon  careful  re¬ 
flection  over  the  testimony  given 
at  the  two  hearings,  I  orally 
notified  the  Board  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  hearing  that 
I  had  concluded  vigorously  to 
dissent  from  the  views  of  the 
rest  of  the  Board  and  desired 
to  vote  in  favor  of  reopening 
the  case. 

■"“he  theory  upon  which  the 
majority  of  the  Appeals  Board 
granted  this  paper  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1944,  overruling 
the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division’s  recommendation,  and 
proposes  to  grant  it  during  the 
third  quarter,  is  to  my  mind 
based  on  pure  mathematical 
speculation.  ...  It  was  designed 
to  fit  the  Mirror’s  case  with  the 
thought  that  it  would  not  apply 
to  many  other  newspapers. 

“The  theory  underlying  the 
selection  of  the  second  quarter 
of  1943  as  a  base  period  is  that 
by  that  time  most  possible 
grounds  for  appeal  had  been 
advanced  and  most  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  had  been  resolved  and  the 
wasteful  usage  of  newsprint  had 
been  eliminated.  In  this  event 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  period, 
or  1942,  or  some  other  period 
might  well  be  substituted  in  an 
amended  order  for  the  1941 
base  period  so  that  the  same 
rules  would  apply  equally  at  all 
times  to  competitors  in  every 
area.  .  .  . 

“This  grant  establishes  a  new 
type  of  precedent.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oci.  16-18 — New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Forum.  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  New  York. 

Oct.  16-18 — Life  Insurance 
Advertisers  Assn,  annual 
meeting,  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
New  York. 

Oct.  17-18  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers 
Assn,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17-18— Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn,  convention.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-20 — Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  Inc. 
meeting,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19— Adult  Bureau  of 

Circulation  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20-21 — ^National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn,  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  annual 
Advisory  Council  meeting. 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — M  i  s  s  i  s  s  i  ppi 
"Valley  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  annual  meeting, 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22  —  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Broadview. 
East  St.  Louis. 

Oct.  22-23 — Colorado-Wy- 
oming  Advertising  Managers’ 
Assn,  semi-annual  meeting. 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver. 
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SHAEF  Reporters  Move 
From  London  to  Paris 

Army  Bans  All  Newsmen  From  France 
Who  Are  Not  Accredited  Correspondents 


WAR  correspondents  covering 

Supreme  Allied  Headquarters 
began  writing  their  stories  from 
Paris  this  week. 

Forty-five 
newsmen  packed 
up  their  type¬ 
writers  Oct.  10 
and  moved  from 
the  old  SHAEF 
headquarters  in 
London  after  a 
final  morning 
briefing  at  which 
they  were  given 
one  hour  to  file 
their  dispatches 
before  boarding 
special  planes 
for  France.  They  were  virtually 
the  last  to  cross  the  Channel  of 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s 
headquarters  group,  which  has 
been  dribbling  to  the  Continent 
for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
months. 

“Moving  closer  to  the  front 
will  shorten  our  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  many  miles  and 
should  considerably  speed  up 
the  relay  of  official  news."  a 
headquarters  spokesman  said. 

War  .Too  Far  Away 

The  war  had  run  away  from 
communications  as  long  as  a 
month  ago  and  SHAEF  reporters 
had  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  keeping  abreast  of 
developments  sometimes  occur- 
ing  almost  500  miles  away.  In 
the  move  to  put  the  correspond¬ 
ents  closer  to  the  scene  of  action 
press  associations  were  permitted 
to  send  two  reporters  each,  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  one. 

Other  provisions  for  news¬ 
men  in  the  European  theatre 
were  not  so  warmly  received  as 
this  one,  however.  Some  of  the 
newsmen  were  being  bounced 
about  a  bit  by  an  Army  order 
against  entry  into  France  of  re¬ 
porters  who  are  not  strictly  war 
correspondents.  The  explanation 
given  was  that  the  number  of 
correspondents  already  admitted 
strained  the  limitation  of  ac¬ 
comodations  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

Among  experienced  foreign 
correspondents  barred  from 
France  by  the  rule  was  Charles 
R.  Hargrove  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  staff,  while  Hugh  Muir, 
managing  editor  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Daily  Mail,  was  ordered  to 
leave  Paris  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  in  the  city  improperly 
as  a  war  correspondent. 

A  protest  against  the  policy 
was  lodged  by  the  British  press 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  bar 
from  France  a  dozen  British  and 
American  correspondents  with 
many  years  of  experience  in 
French  affairs  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  would  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  the  best  interpretation 
available,  and  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Clement  R.  Attlee  told 
a  -  questioner  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  restrictions 
might  be  eased  following  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  progress  between 


Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  and 
French  authorities. 

In  the  Pacific,  a  sensational 
battle  fought  between  Allied  and 
Japanese  fleets  off  Korea  topped 
the  news  this  week — but  not  for 
long.  Barely  long  enough,  in 
in  fact,  to  permit  over-zealous 
Associated  Press  desk  men  in 
San  Francisco  to  flash  a  bulletin 
which  they  now  contemplate  in 
retrospect  with  some  embar¬ 
rassment. 

In  Pearl  Harbor  Admiral 
Chester  Nlmitz  had  concluded 
an  hour-long  press  conference 
with  the  statement: 

“You  might  be  interested  in 
this  naval  communique: 

“Powerful  Allied  naval  forces 
attacked  portions  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  fleet  lying  at  anchor  near 
the  entrance  to  Fusan  Harbor 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  Korea. 
Twenty-six  of  approximately  80 
ships  present  in  the  harbor  were 
set  afire  and  the  remainder  dis¬ 
persed. 

“In  a  later  engagement,  more 
than  70  Japanese  vessels,  in¬ 
cluding  warships  and  transports, 
were  encountered  by  the  Allied 
fleet  and  sunk.  "The  devastating 
blow  has  isolated  enemy  armies 
in  Korea  and  cut  them  off  from 
their  home  bases.” 

So  serious  was  Admiral  Nim- 
itz  that  correspondents  believed 
for  a  few  moments  they  were 
getting  one  of  the  war’s  most 
sensational  stories.  Then  with 
a  little  grin,  he  concluded: 
‘"rhis  communique,  incidentally, 
is  dated  late  June,  1592.” 

By  the  time  the  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter  with  which  newsmen  greet¬ 
ed  the  hoax  had  reached  AP’s 
San  Francisco  office,  the  first 
part  of  the  story — transmitted 
much  as  Admiral  Nimitz  had 
told  it — had  been  jerked  off  the 
machine  in  one-line  takes  and 
a  bulletin  dispatched  to  points 
north,  east,  and  south.  The 
bulletin  had  difficulty  moving 
fast  enough  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  “bust”  order  which  followed 
hard  on  its  heels,  but  it  placed 
AP  on  record  as  having  sent  a 
hot  flash  on  a  news  event  which 
had  happened  more  than  350 
years  before. 

More  History  Made 

The  “Battle  of  Fusan  Harbor” 
was  not  the  only  history-making 
item  to  come  out  of  the  Nimitz 
conference.  For  among  those 
present  was  Barbara  Finch. 
Reuters  correspondent,  who  set 
up  her  typewriter  in  the  public 
relations  office  and  wrote  the 
first  Navy  story  to  be  filed  from 
the  Pacific  area  by  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Finch,  the  former  Bar¬ 
bara  Miller,  forms  a  husband- 
and-wife  journalistic  team  with 
her  husband  Percy,  who  covered 
the  Kwajalein,  Saipan,  and 
Guam  invasions  as  Reuters’  pool 
correspondent. 

She  was  previously  the  only 
woman  ever  to  take  the  cele¬ 
brated  Army  “Jungle  Warfare 


Training  Course”  and  presum¬ 
ably  is  as  well  qualified  to  tear 
the  enemy  limb  from  limb  with 
her  bare  hands  as  to  type  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  Reuters. 

“Unless  you  can  clamp  a 
death  lock  on  a  wriggling  Jap, 
shoot  a  sniper  from  his  palm 
tree  aerie  and  live  in  the  wilds 
with  only  a  knife  between  .vou 
and  extinction  you  can’t  qualify 
for  Uncle  Sam’s  Army  equipped 
with  all  the  tricks  essential  to 
survival  in  savage  Pacific  war 
fare,”  she  had  written  of  the 
course,  in  which  she  presum¬ 
ably  had  been  taught  to  do 
those  things. 

“It  was  an  experience  I  shall 
never  forget,”  she  wrote.  “My 
neck  is  still  blue  and  sore  after 
a  strangling  interlude  in  hand- 
to-hand  combat.  Strong  hands 
gripped  my  throat:  the  sunshine 
and'  green  hills  vanished  for  a 
moment.  Then  I  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  hear  something  like 
this:  ‘Throw  him  over  your 
shoulder.  Break  his  arm  off 
and  beat  him  to  death  with  it.’ 

“That  was  too  much.  I 
groaned  at  the  prospect  but  the 
sergeant  shook  his  head  and 
said.  ‘We  don’t  do  that  to  ladies.' 
What  a  relief.” 

Personal  mention  of  corre¬ 
spondents  during  the  week  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Jack  Tait  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  recovering 
from  pleuri.sy  in  a  London  hos¬ 
pital. 

Robert  S.  Harper,  managing 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal  has  arrived  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  attached  to  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters. 

Gregory  Clark,  columnist  and 
war  correspondent  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  was  reported  en- 
route  home  from  front  lines 
following  the  death  of  his  son. 

Stanton  Delaphane,  former 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  staff 
writer  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  distinguished  reporting 
in  1941,  and  more  recently  was 
a  lieutenant  commander  on  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission.  has  been  placed  on  the 
military  inactive  list  and  will 
henceforth  serve  as  Chronicle 
correspondent  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  war  theatre. 

■ 

Bolts  FDR 

For  the  second  time  in  a  half- 
century  of  publication,  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press  will 
back  a  Republican  Presidential 
candidate.  It  published  an  edi¬ 
torial  recently  advocating  the 
election  of  Gov.  Dewey  and  con¬ 
tending  that  Roosevelt  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  ideals  to  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  Support  of  Wendell 
Willkie’s  candidacy  in  1940  was 
the  first  time  the  Press  went 
Republican. 

■ 

Transfer  Announced 

Asa  W.  Reese,  publisher  of  the 
Radford  (Va.)  News-Journal, 
has  announced  the  organization 
of  a  new  corporation  to  take 
over  the  physical  assets  of  the 
Radford  Star,  which  will  be 
combined  with  the  News-Jour- 
nal  plant,  from  which  a  daily 
newspaper  is  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Star  has  ceased 
publication. 


Ruling  Given 
On  Promotion 
Pay  of  Reporters 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  11 — Is  a 
newspapier  reporter  of  five  years' 
experience  in  the  same  classifi¬ 
cation  as  a  rewrite  man  and 
entitled  upon  promotion  to  the 
rewrite  desk  to  the  full  scale 
of  pay  immediately  for  the 
latter  type  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  work?  The  Newspaper 
Panel,  in  a  decision  just  handed 
down  by  Judge  Goodrich,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  -  Camden  affiliate 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  ruled  in  the  negative. 

William  Mensing,  a  reporter 
for  five  years,  was  being  paid 
a  weekly  rate  of  $55,  the  stipu¬ 
lated  minimum  compensation 
under  the  contract.  Transferred 
to  rewrite,  he  was  paid  $60,  the 
minimum  for  rewrite  men  of 
three  years’  experience.  The 
guild  claimed  that  Mensing  was 
entitled  to  $65  weekly  from  the 
time  of  the  promotion,  the  mini¬ 
mum  provided  for  in  the  con¬ 
tract  for  rewrite  men  after  four 
years  of  experience. 

Case  oi  Broad  Interest 

The  case  was  of  broad  interest 
in  that  it  embraced  what  is  to 
be  considered  as  “experience" 
when  it  comes  to  reclassifying 
editorial  department  employes. 
The  Inquirer  contract  provided 
that  if  a  person  is  promoted  or 
hired,  he  will  be  placed  in  a 
wage  bracket  giving  credit  for 
all  previous  experience  “in  a 
like  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper."  The  guild  contended 
that  any  experience  in  editorial 
department  other  than  clerk, 
stenographer  or  office  boy  was 
to  be  counted. 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  manager 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  Inquirer.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  man  moved  upward  from 
taking  a  loss  because  he  has  no 
experience  in  the  higher  classi¬ 
fication.  he  is  given  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  on  promotion,  but  is  not 
placed  in  the  five-year  bracket, 
for  instance,  jtist  because  he 
was  five  years  as  a  reporter,  but 
may  be  moved  back  to  the 
three-year  bracket,  or  whatever 
place  in  the  new  bracket  he 
would  fall  by  getting  the  next 
higher  pay  scale. 

In  his  decision,  the  arbitrator 
upheld  the  contention  of  the 
publisher,  that  experience  in  a 
department  means  exprience  in 
a  like  type  of  work  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

In  another  case  submitted  by 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  Guild, 
the  arbitrator  ruled  in  favor  of 
Mary  Pomeroy  Edwards,  an  In¬ 
quirer  employe  in  her  second 
year  of  service  and  also  a  guild 
member,  that  she  was  entitled 
to  sick  leave  pay  up  to  four 
weeks.  Claiming  sick  pay  and 
severance  pay  go  hand-in-hand, 
the  publisher  argued  the  em¬ 
ploye  was  entitled  only  to  three 
weeks’  sick  leave  pay.  The  ar¬ 
bitrator  said  that  “service  year " 
is  expressly  defined  in  yearly, 
not  six-month,  periods. 


Finch 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Well-Trained  Ad  Men 
Make  the  Difference 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


MACHINE  AGE  though  this  is, 
the  men  in  the  picture  are  not 
only  just  as  important  as  they 
used  to  be.  but  more  important 
than  they  have  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  The  work  that  has  been 
lifted  from  the  hands  and 
shoulders  has  been  added  to 
the  burden  on  the  brain  and 
newspapers  are  by  no  means 
the  least  affected. 

Where  newspaper  advertising 
departments  are  concerned 
much  of  that  burden  will  after 
the  war  fall  to  the  salesmen. 
If  they  are  not  properly  trained, 
if  they  don't  know  more  than 
they  have  ever  before  known 
and  if  they  can’t  sell  better 
than  they  have  ever  before 
sold,  there  will  be  salesmen  for 
other  media  not  only  delighted 
but  also  prepared  to  pick  up 
that  extra  business. 

Changes  Coming 
Last  summer  we  devoted  one 
of  these  columns  (E&P,  June  24. 
p.  14 )  to  a  discussion  of  the 
pre-war  training  program  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Newark  ( N.  J. ) 
News  and  scheduled  for  re¬ 
vival  after  the  war.  This  sub¬ 
ject  in  general  came  up  again 
a  few  days  ago  when  we  were 
chatting  with  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 

“There  are  going  to  be 
changes  in  retail  selling  and  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  extensive  dis¬ 
tribution,”  he  said.  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  newspapers  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  more  and  tougher 
competition.” 

He  continued,  maintaining 
that  our  local  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  must  be  prepared  to  give 
their  accounts  valuable  and 
helpful  information  and  ideas 
which  the  advertisers  have  no 
time  to  dig  up  for  themselves. 
“It  is  only  in  this  way,”  he 
asserted,  “that  the  solicitor  is 
of  real  value  to  the  newspaper.” 

“And  isn’t  it  ridiculous.”  he 
questioned,  “that  so  many  news- 

?>apers  send  around  an  un¬ 
rained.  25  or  30-dollar-a-week 
solicitor  to  ‘sell’  the  well-paid, 
experienced,  department  store 
executive  who  has  been  buying 
newspaper  advertising  for 
years?” 

This  newspaper  man  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  papers  must  not 
only  train  or  see  that  their 
salesmen  are  trained  better  but 
also  that  they  must  be  willing 
to  pay  the  men  sufficiently  well 
to  keep  them  working  for  news¬ 
papers. 

He  reminded  us  too  that  when 
radio  got  its  start  the  salesmen 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  field, 
called  on  everyone  and  conse¬ 
quently  frequently  got  business 
which  newspapers  “knew 
couldn’t  be  had.”  Therefore, 
he  suggested  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  employ  as 
many  young  salesmen  as  feas¬ 
ible,  train  them  while  they  are 
working  and  meanwhile  send 
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them  out  to  compete  with  the 
radio  novices. 

The  newspaper  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  localized  cover¬ 
age.  but  when  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  comes  into  the  competi¬ 
tive  picture,  newspapers  will 
lose  their  exclusivity  regarding 
that  seiling  point.  It  is  gen- 
eraliy  accepted  also  that  tele¬ 
vision  may  be  far  more  local¬ 
ized  from  the  beginning  than 
radio  was. 

Consequently  the  newspaper 
salesman  must  be  ready  to  meet 
the  competition  which  is  figur¬ 
ing  on  meeting  him  on  his  own 
home  ground.  One  way  to  do 
that  is.  as  our  advertising  friend 
said,  to  give  the  buyer  more 
that  is  useful  and  profitable  than 
the  other  fellow  does. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  an 
inane  remark  about  the  weather, 
a  few  comments  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  football  pool  and  “How 
much  space  do  you  want  this 
week?”  thrown  in  casually  for 
conversation,  the  salesman 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  offer 
some  information  about  a  good 
promotional  item  for  this  week 
or  a  sound,  timely  ad  idea  which 
indicates  that  he  understands 
the  problems  of  his  client. 

Know  Community 

Also,  the  newspaper  should 
find  it  advantageous  to  study 
its  own  community.  Know  what 
sort  of  persons  compose  your 
population,  what  kind  of  work 
most  of  them  do,  and  what  their 
average  income  is  and  you  have 
a  key  to  the  type  and  extent  of 
purchases  they  are  likely  to 
make.  Do  nK)st  of  them  work 
in  factories?  Is  the  city  in  a 
farming  area?  Is  it  a  university 
town,  etc.? 

The  same  study  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  summary  picture  (such 
as  that  to  be  found  in  con¬ 
densed  form  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide)  of 
the  types  and  number  of  buri- 
nesses  in  the  community.  T 
training  job  won’t  be  as  difilc  lit 
and  it  will  be  more  valuable 
when  you  find,  as  the  case  gen¬ 
erally  will  be,  that  there  is  a 
concentration  of  a  few  general 
types  of  industries  rather  than 
many,  many  different  kinds. 

That  kind  of  information  will 
help  in  training  newspaper  men 
to  sell  their  medium  to  their 
communities  and  to  interpret 
to  their  potential  clients  and 
the  clients  to  their  potential 
customers,  thus  adding  special¬ 
ization  to  localization. 

The  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  is  selling  a  good 
medium.  By  and  lao'ge  adver¬ 
tisers  know  it,  as  witnessed  by 
their  comments  reproduced  in 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  “Blue 
Book”  described  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  The  progress  that  is 
needed  now  is  toward  efficient, 
constructive  selling,  for  after 


Most  folks  like  to  laugh  also,  so 
Wheatena  is  using  small,  humor¬ 
ous  ads  daily  to  sell  its  "Different 
Hote  Cereal." 


the  war  the  excuses  that  “we 
don’t  have  enough  help”  or  “we 
can’t  get  anyone  but  green¬ 
horns”  will  be  taken  for  just 
what  they  are — excuses. 

Other  men  will  go  right  on 
making  new  machines  and  per¬ 
fecting  the  developments  in  the 
electronics  field — HM  radio.  FM. 
television — all  competitive  to 
newspapers,  but  newspaper  men 
can  meet  that  competition  if 
they  have  superior  training  and 
if  they  have  access  to  and  use 
the  selling  tools  provided  by 
books,  trade  papers,  newspapers 
and  market  research. 

Coincidence  or  Trend? 

DEPARTMENT  .stores  in  New 

York  have  decided  that  names 
make  ads  as  well  as  news  and 
the  idea  now  has  the  nature  of 
an  embryo  trend.  Blooming- 
dale’s  has  used  the  technique 
for  some  time,  picturing,  for 
example,  a  youngster  who  as¬ 
serts,  “I  bring  home  the  bacon." 
The  store  adds.  “That’s  Robby, 
Age  7,”  who  brings  home  pack¬ 
ages  from  Bloomingdale’s  and 
wears  a  covert  coat  from  the 
same  store. 

Now  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  has 
come  out  with  “This  Is  Andy” 
showing  the  10-year-old  boy  in 
a  series  of  situations  in  all  of 
which,  of  course,  he  wears  some 
special  outfit  from  the  store’s 
“famous  second  floor  for  chil¬ 
dren.”  Similarly  DePinna  says 
“take  it  from  Tommy”  and  Mary 
Lewis  also  gives  names  to  the 
teen-age  and  college  girls  that 
model  her  clothes  in  the  ads. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


MORE  THAN  400  newspapers 
have  been  scheduled  by  the 
National  Biscuit  Co.  to  carry  a 
new  advertising  campaign  begin¬ 
ning  this  month.  Ads,  to  appear 
once  a  week  on  women’s  pages, 
will  point  out  how  tasty  crackers 
can  add  to  salads,  soups  and 
other  dishes.  In  most  territories 
Premium  crackers  is  the  fea¬ 
tured  product  although  ads  in 
certain  localities  will  stress  in¬ 
stead  Uneeda  Biscuits,  Sky- 
Flake  Wafers  or  Royal  Lunch. 
’ITie  agency  is  McCann-Erickson. 

Representing  an  expression  of 
the  published  policies  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  the  Hearst 
organization  begins  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  this  month. 
First  in  the  series  of  ads.  which 
will  appear  twice  monthly  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Newspapers  to 
Carry  Doily 
Wheatena  Ads 

Newspapers  are  being  used 
exclusively  by  Wheatena  Cofp. 
this  year  to  promote  its  hot 
cereal  product,  Wheatena.  An 
extensive  advertising  campaign, 
which  broke  Oct.  1,  cails  for 
daily  insertions  in  65  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
until  April. 

In  cartoon  style  the  ads,  one 
of  which  is  shown  on  this  page, 
feature  the  catch  phrase,  “Most 
folks  like  a  change.”  A  second 
line  amplifies,  “That’s  why 
most  folks  like  Wheatena,  the 
different  hot  cereal.”  Illustra¬ 
tions  show  such  innovations  as 
baby  pushing  mother  in  the  car¬ 
riage  or  a  witch  boarding  a 
vacuum  cleaner. 

Prepared  by  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  the  ads  measure  100,  400 
and  600  lines.  They  wiil  aiso 
run  in  the  Sunday  supplements 
of  the  New  York  papers. 

Last  year  Wheatena  placed 
600-line  newspaper  ads  once  a 
week  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  and  also  made  use  of  ra¬ 
dio  spot  announcements.  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  change  to  news¬ 
papers  only,  Lawrence  Carter, 
Compton  account  executive, 
stated:  “Because  of  the  space 
situation  this  year  it  seemed 
best  to  concentrate  on  one 
medium.  This  timd  the  smaller 
but  more  frequent  newspaper 
ads  take  the  place  of  the  radio 
chain  breaks  for  frequency,  and. 
the  larger  ads  again  are  atten¬ 
tion-getters.” 

A  hot  cereal  is  more  in  de¬ 
mand  during  certain  months  of 
the  year,  he  pointed  out.  Whea¬ 
tena  has  always  felt  that  a  heavy 
campaign  during  those  months 
was  preferable  to  a  lighter  year- 
round  promotion. 

For  the  first  time  this  year 
a  large  number  of  newspapers  in 
and  near  the  New  York  City 
area  have  been  selected  to  carry 
the  Wheatena  campaign. 


Distribution  Conierence 

In  the  interest  of  providing 
post-war  jobs,  serving  the  dis¬ 
tributive  industries  and  devel¬ 
oping  better  understanding  of 
the  economic  needs  of  distribu¬ 
tors,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  sponsor  a  Domestic 
Distribution  Conference  in  New 
York,  Oct.  23-24.  Among  the 
speakers  is  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
president,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  who 
will  preside  at  the  session  on 
Price  Control  and  Civilian  Sup¬ 
ply. 

■ 

Abbott  Joins  KALE 

Leith  F.  Abbott  has  been 
named  director  of  publicity  and 
public  relations  of  KALE,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  station  recently  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Journal.  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bott  was  formerly  advertising 
agent  for  the  northern  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  Portland.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Oregon  and  a  past  director  of 
the  Portland  Advertising  Club. 
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Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

LOOKING  FOR  IDEAS?  .  .  .  There  are  dozens  of  good  ones  in 
every  issue  of  the  various  trade  magazines  to  which  local 
accounts  subscribe.  In  reading  these,  your  merchant  usually 
looks  for  rules,  regulations,  prices,  and  new  merchandise. 
He's  probably  not  looking  for  advertising  ideas! 

The  other  night  I  borrowed  an  issue  of  the  Jewelers  Circular- 
Keystone.  In  the  first  few  pages  I  found  an  idea  for  a  series 
of  smail  advertisements.  They  could  just  as  well  be  expanded 
into  larger  ones.  When  I  returned  the  magazine  I  submitted 
layouts  of  eight  advertisements.  The  jeweler  was  enthusiastic 
and  wanted  to  know  where  I  found  so  much  “dope”  on  his 
own  type  of  business.  When  he  was  told,  from  the  very  magazine 
he  had  loaned  me,  he  had  very  little  comment. 

(I  have  a  limited  number  of  sheets  giving  copy  for  these  ads. 
If  you  want,  send  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope  to  E.  &  P. ) 

The  point  is,  I  read  20  of  these  "trade  mags”  every  week  to 
bring  you  “The  Party  Line.”  At  times,  there  will  be  ideas  you 
will  have  to  go  to  the  magazine  yourself  to  get.  This  is  one 
of  those  times. 

Do  you  know  what  a  “Tinder  Box”  is?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  "Tipsy  Key?”  Have  you  ever  seen  a  “Toggle  Chain?" 
Would  you  know  a  “Thehen”  if  you  met  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  road?  What  would  you  do  with  a  “Thrum?” 

I  knew  as  little  about  these  things  as  you  do  now,  when  I 
read  that  copy  of  the  magazine.  This  particular  one  runs  a 
monthly  feature,  something  like  a  dictionary.  The  general 
public  knows  little  if  anything  about  these  terms,  but  their 
definitions  are  interesting  and  can  all  be  tied  up  to  a  good  sales 
message.  Your  jeweler  is  used  to  them  and  can  see  nothing 
interesting  in  them,  until  you  bring  them  out. 

Get  a  copy  of  this  particular  magazine  and  go  to  work. 
You  may  not  need  this  now,  but  the  more  you  can  show  your 
accounts  that  you  know  something  about  their  business,  the 
better  for  you  when  you  have  to  go  out  and  sell  again. 

•  *  • 

INSURANCE!  .  .  .  Another  classification  that  in  most  places  is 
hard  to  sell.  Talking  with  various  people  about  their  social 
security  leads  you  to  believe  that  the  majority  feel  that  when 
that  day  comes,  it  will  take  care  of  everything.  Mutual  Company 
of  New  York  is  pointing  out  in  a  campaign  that  the  maximum 
retirement  benefit  is  only  between  40  and  60  dollars  monthly. 
Also  that  this  amount  is  out  if  you  happen  to  take  on  a  job  at 
15  or  more  a  month.  Suggesting  you  take  out  more  insurance. 
This  looks  like  a  good  sound  argument  for  some  of  your  local 
insurance  men  as  well. 

*  *  * 

JOHNNIE!  .  .  .  The  magazine  Apparel  Arts  says  that  when 
Johnnie  came  marching  home  in  1918  he  changed  several 
industries.  You  remember  he  established  the  wrist  watch,  the 
cigarette,  two-piece  underwear,  French  perfume.  They  ask: 
“If  the  boys  of  1917-18  could  influence  business  in  this  fashion, 
what's  going  to  happen  after  this  war?” 

One  trend  now  is,  (reported  by  jewelers’  mags)  that  sailors 
in  the  Pacific  have  started  wearing  earrings.  And  another! 
Have  you  noted  the  play  in  men’s  stores  on  that  civilian  battle 
jacket?  It’s  called  one  thing  and  another.  Some  say  we  got 
it  from  the  British!  Others  that  California  started  it!  Anyway 
Collier's  this  week  has  a  special  article  about  it!  Better  watch! 
And  Ulking  about  the  last  war  changing  several  industries. 
remember  that  Johnnie,  when  he  came  marching  home,  ruined 

0  %23-million  stiff-collar  business! 

•  •  • 

HERE’S  A  TREND!  .  .  .  Trade  papers  report  that  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years  “Situations  Wanted”  ads  appeared  in 
classified  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Most  of  them  inserted 
by  women  wanting  housework.  In  that  area  alone  in  one  recent 
month,  15,000  factory  workers  went  back  home.  They’re 
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coming  to  it!  As  these  women  who  leave  the  factory  go  back 
home,  whether  to  put  diapers  on  the  kids  or  to  go  into  some 
other  kind  of  work.  They  will  have  more  money  to  spend,  more 
time  to  spend  it,  than  ever  before  in  their  lives.  Your  mer¬ 
chant  knows  this! 

*  *  * 

“t^-E  DAY!”  ...  By  this  time  you  know,  you  should  not  speak 
of  it  as  “V-Day!”  It’s  “V-E-DAY,”  meaning  “Victory  In 
Europe.”  Those  guys  fighting  the  Japs  don’t  think  much  of 
the  idea.  Probably  many  of  those  guys  in  our  line  of  work  who 
sold  special  "V-Day”  editions  may  not  think  much  about  it  either. 
Sure,  it  was  easy  to  sell  Now,  what  with  “newsprint  shortage.” 
this  and  that  .  ,  .  what’s  going  to  happen?  There  may  be  no 
“V-Day”  as  such! 

Just  a  reminder  that  the  best  way  to  sell  advertising  is  to 
sell  ads  that  will  stick.  There’s  nothing  that  sounds  prettier  to 
your  merchant  than  the  clink  of  money  in  his  cash  drawer  and 
the  tinkle  of  the  bell.  Help  him  to  sell  merchandise.  War  Bonds 
of  course,  other  accredited  government  efforts,  but  watch  out 
for  specials  along  these  other  lines  until  things  loosen  up. 

*  *  * 

FRANK  FEHLMAN  .  .  .  recently  had  an  article  in  E.&P.  sug¬ 
gesting  a  series  of  local  advertisements  featuring  recipes. 
It  was  good!  Here’s  some  additional  dope  to  boost  along  the 
idea.  The  American  Spice  Trade  Association  conducted  a  survey 
among  1,529  families  in  28  states.  Found  that  recipes  are  taken 
by  housewives  from  many  sources.  From  newspapers  64.4% 
ads  of  manufacturers,  51%;  magazine  columns,  49.3%;  radio, 
17.7%  and  from  their  friends,  67.8%.  Only  “friends”  beat  the 
newspapers. 

Some  of  your  local  food  accounts  could  use  this.  Running 
with  you,  prize  recipes  submitted  by  local  women’s  clubs,  asso¬ 
ciations,  leagues.  Then  adding  .  .  .  “although  Mrs.  Smith  didn’t 
say  so,  we  feel  sure  you’ll  find  our  ingredients  are  the  best  for 
the  complete  success  of  this  outstanding  recipe.” 

«  «  « 

LEG  ART!  .  .  .  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers 
says:  “There  is  scant  prospect  of  your  being  able  to  buy 
nylon  stockings  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  European 
phase  of  the  war,”  and  “furthermore,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
nylon  will  be  unavailable  for  civilian  use  until  Japan,  too,  has 
been  conquered.”  We  to)d  you  that  in  previous  issues  of  “P.L.” 

.  .  .  and  especially  to  watch  out  for  those  “Nylon  Clubs.”  The 
FTC  had  declared  them  illegal! 

*  41  « 

MEN  AND  WOMEN!  .  .  .  Got  a  men’s  store  that  has  jumped  on 
the  bandwagon  and  is  putting  in  women’s  coats,  suits,  etc? 
Trend  seems  to  exist  in  smaller  places  where  store  owner  has 
wife  who  knows  a  thing  or  two.  Some  report  fine  sailing! 
Others  not  so  hot!  One  we  know  has  his  women’s  department 
with  his  boy’s  wear.  Where  it  should  be!  Additional  linage 
here!  Have  you  a  woman  on  your  staff  who  has  a  son?  She 
could  write  copy  to  sell  both  ways.  Look  out  for  this.  Getting  hot! 

*  •  • 

SMALL  BUSINESS!  .  .  .  Can’t  harp  too  much  on  this  small 
business  coming  after  the  war.  CED  says  that  “the  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  in  no  smail  measure 
on  the  success  of  small  business.”  You,  in  your  advertising, 
can  help  make  that  small  business  a  success.  In  1941,  45%  of 
all  production  and  all  the  personal  service  concerns  came  under 
this  category.  That’s  something  to  think  about! 

41  *  * 

AND  ON  ’THE  ABOVE  .  .  .  “Office  Appliances”  reports  a  man 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  did  $5,800  worth  of  business  last  year  in 
typewriter  repair  work.  Wonder  if  he  took  a  certain  percentage 

of  that  for  advertising.  How  about  it.  Lancaster? 

*  «  « 

FTC  REPORTS  .  .  .  Vacu-Matic  Carburetor  Control  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist.  That  man  in  Los  Angeles  who  “talks  to 

God,”  complaint  still  outstanding! 

*  *  * 

SQUARE  PEGS.  ...  At  last  they  are  going  to  put  square  pegs 
in  square  holes.  Meaning  that  the  square  milk  bottle  will 
soon  be  standardized  throughout  the  country  according  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  Already  making,  promoting.  They  are  lighter,  shorter, 
pour  like  a  pitcher,  increase  refrigerator  space  25  to  160%. 
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ff  TST  1  •  ^11  •  newspapers  and  their  com- 

ABC  Week  in  Chicago  00.  .. 

W  ■  ■  m  will  open  with  a  luncheon  on 

f  tT*^|  ^•TO  ^  C  Friday  at  which  W.  J.  Davidson. 

i  IVC  V^lwU^D  director  of  War  Products  Engi¬ 
neering  Service,  General  Motors 

ABC,  Inland,  NEA  Managers  Corporation,  will  be  the  guest 

^  speaker.  There  will  also  be  a 

And  Representatives  Convene  forum  on  newspaper  press  asso¬ 

ciations,  featuring  President 

CHICAGO.  Oct.  10-Somewhat  Discussion  of  the  proposed  ex-  s^oSL®^' M^aVagS'^'T^^^^^^  ""t 
curtailed  because  of  wartime  pansion  program  of  the  Bureau  Mever  Inland  ^secretary"  and 

of  Advertising.  ANPA,  and  a  JfXr  Johnson  manager  of  the 
ABC  Week  of  newspaper  meet-  report  of  the  advertiser-agency  southern  Newsoaoer  Publishers 
mgs  will  agam  attract  five  major  relations  committee  are  also  i'uDiisner.s 

groups  in  the  publishing  and  scheduled.  director 

advertising  field  here  next  week.  Newspaper  Association  Mana-  Rrand  Names  Research  Founda- 
beginning  on  Sunday.  Oct.  15.  gers,  Inc.,  will  convene  at  the  tions  w^ll  concludf  the  Sv 

dli  ^T‘2i‘"*  Son  with  a"alk  on--5^e^^^^^^^ 

®  three-day  discussion  pro-  ,  p  :  Brand  Names” 
With  Newspaper  Advertising  gram  on  field  managers’  prob-  ^NewsnaDer  Advertising  Ser- 
Executive  Association  postpon-  lems.  under  the  direction  of  a  he 


^  *1.  _  j  j*  wii.ii  a  loifv  wJi  xiic  otaivc: 

three^ay  discussion  pro-  j^e  Press  in  Brand  Names.” 
gram  on  field  managers  prob-  Newsnaner  Advertising  Ser- 
Executive  Association  postpon-  lems.  under  the  direction  of  a.?  &  affiilntl  will  he 

ing  its  conference  until  January  President  Doyle  Buckles,  mana-  nueiicfert 

and  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  ger  of  the  Alabama  Press  Asso- 

Circulations  annual  meeting  con-  elation.  session  to  be  followed  by  a 

fined  to  a  half-day  session  on  National  Editorial  Association  directo^  *knd 

Thursday.  Oct.  19.  Inland  Daily  Advisory  Council  will  meet  at  ^o^pw  “gL?  fl^e 
Press  Association's  60th  annual  the  Morrison.  Oct.  20-21.  with  - 

meeting  will  serve  as  the  center  President  W  Verne  McKinney 

of  attention  among  visiting  presiding.  Aflairs-Peace  Conference. 

newspapermen.  Inland  will  open  Tuesday  _  " 

Short  ABC  Session  morning  with  an  advertising  p^C  Rcstlicts  Us6 

The  Inland  will  convene  at  forum  to  be  followed  by  a  talk  _ ,  , 


fined  to  a  half-day  session  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  19,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association's  60th  annual 
meeting  will  serve  as  the  center 
of  attention  among  visiting 
newspapermen . 

Short  ABC  Session 
The  Inland  will  convene  at 


dated  Press,  speaking  on  "World 
Aflairs-Peace  Conference.” 


Hotel  Sherman,  Oct.  17-18,  with  by  Fred  Naeter.  co-publisher  of 
a  comprehensive  program,  cov-  ^be  Cape  Girardeau  ( Mo. ) 


FTC  Restricts  Use 
Of  "Free"  in  Ads 

Washington,  Oct.  10 — Strict 


ering  war  and  post-war  prob-  Southeast  Missourian,  on  "Mak-  definition  of  the  word  "free"  in 
lems,  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  ^*^8  ^be  Newspaper  a  Conimunity  advertisements  offering  merchan- 
during  a  series  of  open  forums  Sparkplug.”  Henry  Cassidy,  As-  dise  on  other  than  a  direct  sales 


under  the  direction  of  President  sociated  Press  Moscow  corre 


L.  Mitchell  White,  Mexico  ( Mo. ) 
Ledger. 

The  ABC  will  again  convene 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  the  pre¬ 
war  convention  home  of  that 


spondent,  will  be  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  speaker. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  feature 
three  forums,  one  on  newsprint, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  P. 


organization,  on  Thursday  morn-  Adler.  Davenport  (la.)  Times. 
ing,  Oct.  19,  starting  at  9; 30  with  Matthew  G.  Sullivan.  Gan- 
o’clock  with  divisional  meetings,  Newspapers’  circulation  di¬ 


basis  is  being  written  into  orders 
previously  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  mer¬ 
chandisers  who  have  liberally 
used  the  term  in  offerings  to  the 
consuming  public. 

The  revision  does  not  affect 
deals  in  the  trade  where  the 


o’clock  with  divisional  meetings.  Newspapers’  circulation  di-  term  has  been  given  a  clear 

A  general  session  of  the  mem-  rector  and  fornaer  consultant  to  meaning  by  long  usage.  How- 
bership  is  scheduled  for  11  ^be  WPB  Printing  and  Publish-  ever,  advertisements  inviting  the 
o’clock  at  which  time  President  **^8  Division,  as  the  guest  public  to  apply  for  a  commodity 
P.  L.  Thomson  will  give  his  an-  speaker.  The  other  two  will  deal  offered  without  charge,  must  be 


ing  Division,  as  the  guest  public  to  apply  for  a  commodity 
speaker.  The  other  two  will  deal  offered  without  charge,  must  be 
ith  wage  and  salary  stabiliza-  rewritten  if  there  is  a  fee  for 
jn  and  FM  radio.  handling,  if  some  other  item 

On  Wednesday,  the  Inlanders  must  be  purchased  in  order  to 


nual  report  and  directors  will  be  with  wage  and  salary  stabiliza- 
elected.  There  will  be  no  formal  tion  and  FM  radio, 
luncheon  and  no  scheduled  On  Wednesday,  the  Inlanders 
speeches.  will  hold  a  circulation  manage- 


speeches.  will  hold  a  circulation  manage-  obtain  the  free  one.  or  the  per- 

The  entire  ABC  board  of  di-  ment  forum  in  the  morning,  at  son  applying  must  give  any  con- 
rcctors’  terms  expire.  Directors  which  James  F.  Jae.  St.  Louis  sideration  other  than,  possibly, 
will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Globe-Democrat  circulation  man-  actual  costs  of  mailing. 

Stevens  on  Wednesday,  preced-  ager  and  president  of  Interna-  FTC  is  reviewing  all  orders 
ing  the  annual  convention.  No  tional  Circulation  Managers  As-  issued  in  recent  years  which  in¬ 
topics  of  general  discussion  have  sociation,  will  speak  on  "What  volved  the  term  ’’free,”  but 
been  submitted  and  indications  About  Circulation  After  V-Day?"  which  did  not  define  it  with  the 
1^  that  a  harmonious,  stream-  The  Wednesday  luncheon  and  exactness  now  deemed  neces- 
Uned  session  will  be  held  in  afternoon  sessions  of  the  Inland  sary  to  insure  that  offered  corn- 
marked  contrast  to  stormy  ABC  will  be  devoted  to  post-war  plan-  modities  actually  will  be  sent 
meetings  in  years  past.  ning  from  the  standpoint  of  gratis. 

Heading  the  week’s  activities 

will  be  the  annual  meeting  of  ■mmi,  ,,  t  ,  «  , 

the  American  Newspaper  Repre-  ANPA  Calls  Labor  Parley 

wntatives  Association  at  the  CHICAGO.  Oct.  9 — A  special  labor  conference  for  newspaper 

Medmah  Club,  starting  Simday  ...  .  .  .u  •  ■  i. 

noon,  Oct.  15,  with  a  meeting  of  publishers  and  their  representatives  m  labor  negotiations 

the  directors.  A  luncheon  is  and  association  secretaries  has  been  called  for  Oct.  16  at 

scheduled  for  1  p.m.,  to  be  fol-  10  a.m.  hero  in  the  Palmer  House  by  the  special  standing 

lowed  by  the  annual  business  ...  .  ..  .  m  «  li-  u  ■■  • 

meeting  of  the  membership.  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

William  T.  Cresmer,  of  Wil-  The  conference,  which  will  come  at  the  time  of  the  annual 

liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  is  "ABC  Week”  meetings  of  newspoper  publishers  in  Chicago, 
Jith’^Sbfrf'w.^Molone^^^i  I**®®****  certain  recent  developments  that 

Block  &  Associates,  the  newly-  arise  out  of  new  union  policies  which  vitally  affect  the  inter- 

elected  head  of  the  organization.  ests  of  newspaper  publishers.  It  is  expected  that  the  recent 

dJfieTrt  S'^Inni^?  m^Wny*^"^  printers'  strike  that  closed  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newspapers  for 

Installation  of  new  officers  will  ®  ®  subject  of  discussion.  It  is  understood 

take  place  at  the  meeting,  at  that  several  similar  situations  are  developing  in  other  parts 

which  reports  will  be  given  by  of  the  country,  which  likewise  may  be  covered  at  this  confer- 

the  new  business  committees  of  ......  .  ..  ..  ...  _ 

the  local  chapters,  including  T**®^®  “  •«®®  th®*  «»e  meeting  wiU  cony 

New  Ywk,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  over  for  a  second  day. 

San  FrantHsco  and  Detroit.  . 


ANPA  Calls  Labor  Parley 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  9 — A  special  labor  conference  for  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  representatives  in  labor  negotiations 
and  association  secretaries  has  been  called  for  Oct.  16  at 
10  a.m.  here  in  the  Palmer  House  by  the  special  standing 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  conference,  which  will  come  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
"ABC  Week"  meetings  of  newspoper  publishers  in  Chicogo, 
has  been  called  because  of  certain  recent  developments  that 
arise  out  of  new  union  policies  which  vitally  affect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  newspoper  publishers.  It  is  expected  that  the  recent 
printers'  strike  that  closed  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newspapers  for 
o  week  will  be  o  chief  subject  of  discussion.  It  is  understood 
that  several  similar  situations  are  developing  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  which  likewise  may  be  covered  at  this  confer¬ 
ence.  There  is  some  possibility  that  the  meeting  will  carry 
over  for  a  second  day. 


Support  of 
World  Free 
Press  Grows 

Many  additional  voices  wen 
raised  this  week  in  the  .swellii^ 
chorus  for  nationwide  press  free 
dom,  with  only  an  occasi^ 
dissonance  to  mar  the  harmoig. 

In  a  resolution  “commendfig 
the  constructive  movement  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  free  interchange  of 
news.”  the  Board  of  Directonol 
the  Associated  Press  expreaid 
"a  deep  and  abiding  belief  thit 
the  future  peace  and  friendtjr 
relations  between  peoples  of  ill 
nations  will  be  advanced”  by  i 
world  free  press. 

The  board  favored  “the  wid¬ 
est  possible  international  ex¬ 
change  of  news  through  the 
equitable  and  non-discriminatory 
availability  of  communications 
facilities  "  and  endorsed  the  free 
news  principles  expressed  in  the 
platforms  of  two  political  par¬ 
ties  and  in  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lutions  in  Congress. 

Free  Press  Prevents  War 

Wallace  Odell,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  told  that 
body  that  "If  there  had  been  a 
free  press  all  over  the  world  it  is 
very  probable  that  there  would 
have  been  no  war,”  and  praised 
Kent  Cooper  of  AP,  Hugh  BallKe 
of  United  Press,  and  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  who  are  “in  there  fighting 
for  a  world  free  press.” 

Other  prominent  persons  who 
voiced  appeals  to  carry  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  press 
throughout  the  world  were  Gov. 
Walter  E.  Edge  of  New  Jersey, 
Acting  Gov.  Goodland  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Gov.  John  L.  Bricker  of 
Ohio.  Karl  A.  Bickel.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Scripps-Howard 
Radio  and  former  president  of 
the  U.P.;  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  former 
governor  of  North  Carolina  and 
nominee  for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Dissenting  to  the  worldwide 
press  freedom  proposal  as  “Uto¬ 
pian,”  the  Yorkshire  (Eng,) 
Post,  commenting  on  an  address 
by  William  Redfern,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Journalists, 
asked:  “How  would  Argentine 
statesmen  respond  to  a  demand 
by  Brazil  journalists  for  access 
to  full  information  when  rela¬ 
tions  between  their  countries 
were  strained?  Would  protes¬ 
tations  from  any  bureau  in  Eu¬ 
rope  make  any  difference?  What 
would  the  Soviet  government  in 
Moscow  say  to  a  demand  from 
the  Polish  press  for  information 
the  Bolsheviks  were  keeping 
quiet?” 

Declaring  “you  cannot  make 
governments  frank  by  a  Geneva 
convention.  ”  the  Post  said,  “For 
the  present  we  believe  the  cause 
of  press  freedom  will  be  served 
best  by  the  example  of  a  press 
using  its  freedom  with  the  ut¬ 
most  public  spirit.” 

*  ■ 

Netv  Style  Book 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  has  just  published  a  new 
editorial  style  book,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Frederick  Ware, 
managing  editor. 
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CARTOON  VIEWS  OF  NEWSPAPER  WEEK,  WESTWALL  GERMAN  PROBLEM 


BUSY  AS  A  WELL-ARMED 
PAPERHANGER 

Henry  Rarrow,  At’  Features 


REPAIRS  NEEDED 

Paul  Carmack,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


THE  MAGIC  CARPET 

Edmund  Gale,  S'cw  York  Journal- American 


Bill  Boni  Feels  Right  at 
Home  in  Dutch  Landing 


ALL  IN  ALL  it  was  quite  a  is  an  airborne  operation  on 
homecoming,  if  you  don’t  which  he  is  invited  to  go,  he 
mind  hearing  about  the  first  means  to  obtain  beforehand 
American  war  some  assurance  there  will  be 

c  0  r  r  espondent  means  of  transmitting  copy  once 

who  returned  to  he  hits  the  ground.  In  retro- 

the  country  of  spect  that’s  what  hurts  most 

his  birth  in  a  about  the  experience,  he  says, 

glider  plane  ^  “  ‘Hurtin’  is  a  phrase  distinc- 

which  landed  with  airborne  troops.  II 

him  behind  the  a  patrol  is  running  low  of  am- 

enemy  lines,  SB  munition,  it’s  ‘hurtin’  for  some, 

writes  William  Similarly,  if  , 

F.  Boni.  Associ-  cigarettes  or  rations  you  are 

ated  Press  cor-  ‘hurtin’  for  them.  For  the 


back.  paper  ca 

“We  assured  him  we  had  no  G.  Law: 
need  for  them  and  he  might  Va.,  cha: 
keep  them  as  a  souvenir.  Boy  Coi 

“A  half  hour  later  we  were  tional  C 
If  standing  at  the  roadside  seeking  sociaton. 
a  hitch  ride  into,  or  at  least 
toward,  Nijmegen.  Lack  of 
you  are  shy  of  transportation 

trouble — but  that  was  excusable, 

. . .  . .  .  .  since  airborne 

better  part  of  three  days.  Cyril  light  and  have  no  jeeps  to  spare 
Ray  of  BBC  and  I  were  ‘hurtin’  — v/h* 
for  transmission  of  our  copy.’’  P,?st- 
Boni  describes  how  six  hours 


“I  am  happy  to  send  greet¬ 
ings,”  the  President  wrote,  “to 
was  another  the  nation’s  500,000  newspaper 
boys  on  National  Newspaper 
outfits  travel  Boy  Day,  Oct.  7.  Their  contri- 

‘  i  bution  to  the  war  effort  in  sell- 

•when  a  command  car  drove  ing  Bonds  and  Stamps,  in  help- 
At  the  wheel  was  Bill  ing  with  salvage  campaigns  and 

_ _ _  _ _ _  White  of  Time  magazine,  a  lanky  in  civilian  defense  actvities,  has 

that  after  he  landed  he  and  Ray  pre-  Coloradan  whom  I  had  known  been  significant  and  important." 

well  when  both  of  us  were  on  'ITie  President  cited  “self-reli- 
the  Associated  Press  sports  staff  ance,  cheerfulness,  loyalty  and 

_  •  —  —  -  perseverance”  as  qualities 

~  ’  a  were  a  couple  of  Britishers.  I  learned  by  newspaper  boys  from 

liie  general  yelled  at  Bill.  The  car  stopped  their  daily  work.  “In  every 

and  backed  up.  community,”  he  wrote,  “can  be 

“They  had  come  up  in  the  trail  found  many  successful  men  who 
of  the  British  Second  Army  began  their  business  careers  as 

. newspaper  boys  and  who  re- 

_ _  _  _ _  member  with  pride  the  eventful 

were  now  headed  back  to  their  days  when  they  delivered  the 

I _  ^ _  _ ^  file  world’s  tidings  to  the  neighbor- 

stories.  'They  agreed  to  take  hood  homes.” 

and  send  it  Meanwhile  sales  of  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps  by  the  carriers  are 
being  tallied  by  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
to  think.  Also,  by  then  we  had  Treasury  to  ^  determine  the  11 

regional  winners  whose  mothers 


.  .  VIII 

American  air- 
borne  forces  in  Holland. 

“It  was  a  coincidence  _  _  _  .  . 

after  sweating  out  a  number  of  sented  themselves  at  headquar- 
airbome  ‘dry  runs,’  one  of  ters  of  the  British  airborne  com- 
which  would  have  put  us  within  mand  and  introduced  themselves  in  New  York, 
easy  reach  of  Paris  and  another  as  correspondents  who  had  a 

in  Belgium,  that  I  should  finally  story  to  get  out.  Tl--  „ _ ! 

click  on  an  actual  operation  was  most  cordial,  agreed  there 
which  set  me  down  amid  turnip  should  be  some  means  of  getting 
fields  only  a  few  miles  from  their  stories  out,  and  turned 

Jfijmegen,  where  my  Dutch  them  over  to  the  brigadier  and  armor  which  had  joined  with 
grandmother  lived  but  where  his  staff.  our  division  that  morning,  and 

I  had  not  been  since  1919,”  he  “From  there  we  ran  the  chain 

says.  of  command  downward,”  he  advance  press  camp  to 

“Through  eagerness  to  test  went  on,  “till  finally  we  met  a  ‘  '  . 

my  Dutch — which  prov^  sur-  most  amiable  captain  of  intelli-  copy  from  us 

prislngly  adequate — I  missed  a  gence.  He  agreed  he  would  through  their  channels.  Again, 
good  story  in  the  first  few  hours,  take  a  short  message  from  each  Ray  and  I  had  to  write  in  haste. 

I  headed  for  a  nearby  farm-  of  us  which  we  wrote  on  the  “It  didn’t  give  us  much  time 

house  which  had  been  made  oxu:  spot,  I  printing  in  pencil  on  a  " 

first-aid  station,  on  the  way  couple  of  sheets  torn  from  a  been  on  the  ground  more  than 
helping  to  aid  n>en  moving  a  pocket  notebook,  sitting  by  the  48  hours  and  figured  the  story  will  launch  Liberty  ships,  troop- 
paratroop  lieutenant  who  had  side  of  the  woods  propped  of  our  trip  over  from  England  ships  and  tankers  during  Octo- 
broken  both  ankles.  ’There  I  against  a  tree.  and  our  first  hours  in  enemy-  ber  and  November, 

chatted  briefly  with  farmers.  “The  captain  accepted  the  held  terrain  already  old  stuff.  ■ 

most  concerned  about  what  message  on  the  condition  he  Neither  of  us  ever  did  write  that  /n^mwrr  w  . 

would  happen  to  their  five  first  must  signal  SHAEF  ask-  part  of  the  operation.  LIWl  nonies  JLeRiptOXl 

horses  which  had  run  away  in  ing  permission  to  send  our  copy  “The  next  day  we  met  this  Willett  Kempton.  former  pro- 
fdfht.  I  didn’t  again  meet  the  ‘in  clear,’  since  it  would  take  group  of  correspondents  again  lessor  at  the  Henry  Grady 
gang  with  which  I  had  landed  too  much  of  the  signaller’s  time  and  decided  to  join  up  with  Sdiool  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni- 
until  several  hours  later,  when  to  code  them.  Our  weakness  at  them  since  they  had  both  trans-  versity  of  Georgia,  and  more 
I  discovered  that  in  their  arm-  this  point  was  that  we  had  no  portation  and  trsmsmission.  recently  with  the  OWI  in  At- 
reconnaissance  in  jeeps  censors  who  could  approve  the  That  night  we  finally  sat  down  lanta,  as  regional  radio  director 
had  rounded  up  more  than  copy  going  ‘in  clear.’  They,  to  our  typewriters  for  the  first  for  the  southeastern  states,  has 
‘u  prisoners.”  as  well  as  transmitters  and  the  time  and  managed  to  get  off  a  been  appointed  assistant  chief 

Boni  says  the  next  time  there  head  PRO,  Major  Roy  Oliver,  fair  batch  of  copy.”  of  the  OWI  Radio  Bureau. 
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N.  Y.  Stores  Differ  In 
Use  of  Photography 


By  Betty  Feezel 

“ART  WORK  is  dUtinctive” — 

“Photographs  sell" — so  go  the 
department  store  arguments  for 
and  against  the  use  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Nevertheless,  more 
and  more  current  store  ads  seem 
to  feature  product  pictures  as 
well  as — if  not  in  place  of — ar¬ 
tists’  sketches,  and  today  the 
worries  of  many  an  ad  manager 
revolve  around  which  technique 
to  employ. 

A  number  of  metropolitan 
stores  have  boarded  the  photog¬ 
raphy  bandwagon  —  though  in 
varying  degrees.  For,  having 
once  decided  to  use  photogra¬ 
phy,  the  store  is  next  faced  with 
the  problems  of  how  much  pho¬ 
tography  to  use  and  where  to 
get  it  done.  Many  stores  send 
out  work  to  commercial  photog¬ 
raphers;  a  few  have  installed 
their  own  photographic  studios. 

Macy's  Studio 

Of  the  stores  in  the  New  York 
area  which  operate  photographic 
studios,  Macy’s  is  the  owner  of 
the  newest  and  largest.  Opened 
the  latter  part  of  May,  the  studio 
is  still  in  the  experiment  stage, 
according  to  Louis  Tannenbaum, 
advertising  director,  and  causes 
many  headaches. 

“It’s  no  picnic  to  build  a  studio 
and  get  it  going,’’  Mr.  Tannen¬ 
baum  continued.  “The  expense 
is  sizable,  but  to  install  one  of 
our  own  seemed  the  best  way  to 
obtain  the  volume  and  speed 
necessary  in  our  case.”  Macy’s 
feeb  justified,  he  explained,  be¬ 
cause  it  uses  photographs  in 
75%  of  its  newspaper  ads  and 
also  makes  extensive  use  of 
them  in  its  direct  mail  pieces 
and  store  displays. 

Located  on  the  15th  floor  the 
Macy  studio  covers  an  area  of 
approximately  2,200  feet.  Side 
by  side  are  four  galleries,  two 
fashion  and  two  still-life,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  full-length  light-proof 
curtains.  With  this  arrange¬ 
ment  it  is  possible  to  use  all  four 
galleries  at  the  same  time;  to 
use  two  galleries  as  one  gallery 
or,  by  pulling  back  all  of  the 
curtains,  to  use  the  entire  floor 
space. 

“In  this  way  we  once  man¬ 
aged  to  photograph  a  parade  of 
66  women,”  Edward  Cavanaugh, 
business  manager  of  the  photo 
studio  and  head  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  production  department, 
pointed  out. 

To  the  right  of  the  galleries 
are  darkrooms  (two)  and  de¬ 
veloping  rooms  (two),  all  fully 
equipp^.  Also  provided  is  a 
closet-size  film-packing  room, 
completely  light-tight. 

R^uiring  approximately  20 
persons  to  work  in  the  studio, 
Macy's  at  first  had  considerable 
di^ulty  securing  an  able  staff. 
There  are  now  six  photogra¬ 
phers.  four  photographic  assis¬ 
tants,  four  dark-room  operators 


and  an  office  staff  of  five  besides 
a  porter  and  a  matron. 

Various  physical  problems 
also  had  to  be  coped  with.  Get¬ 
ting  items  together  for  the  pho¬ 
tographs  proved  such  a  task  that 


workf*  largest 


citMcncas 


‘Clhdiinas  slvipping! 


Macy  Uses  Photography 

a  special  "accessorizor”  was 
hired.  Moving  equipment  to 
parts  of  the  store  or  out-of- 
doors  when  the  group  goes  on 
“location”  remains  a  constant 
trouble-maker. 

Ever  present  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Tannenbaum,  is 
the  poor  reproduction  of  pho¬ 
tographs  in  the  newspapers, 
probably  due  to  the  wartime  pa¬ 
per  and  ink.  Macy’s  from  the 
first  have  found  much  retouch¬ 
ing  necessary — and  expensive,  he 
said. 

Operates  Studio  12  Years 

First  store  in  the  New  York 
area  to  install  a  photography 
studio  was  Abraham  &  Straus 
in  Brooklyn.  In  operation  now 
for  over  12  years,  the  studio  con¬ 
sists  of  one  good-sized  gallery, 
one  developing  and  printing 
room  and  one  darkroom.  A 
models’  dressing  room  and  a 
stockroom  are  nearby. 

Heading  the  studio  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Garrison,  who  has  been  in 
charge  ever  since  the  studio 
was  established,  and  who,  even 
before,  came  in  as  a  free-lance 
photographer  to  do  work  for 
A  &  S. 

Mr.  Garrison  and  an  assistant 
take  all  the  pictures  and  do  the 
developing,  no  small  job  since 
as  many  as  10,000  photos  a  year 
pass  through  their  hands. 

The  first  store  to  use  photog¬ 
raphy  in  advertising,  A  &  S  used 
its  studio  primarily  to  take  pho¬ 
tographs  for  mail  order  pieces 
or  store  displays  those  first  years; 
now  the  store  also  uses  photo¬ 
graphs  in  approximately  30%  of 
its  newspaper  ads,  and  that  fig¬ 
ure  is  on  the  upgrade. 

Many  an  A  &  S  ad  combines 
photographs  with  art  work  back¬ 


ground.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
store  is  making  use  of  more 
photographs  in  its  ads  today  is 
the  difficulty  of  securing  good 
artists,  William  Tobey,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  pointed  out. 

The  store,  which  runs  ads  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as  well  as  in 
Manhattan  papers,  reports  nu¬ 
merous  reproduction  problems. 

Major  worry  of  photographer 
Garrison  is  how  long  it  will  take 
newspapers  after  the  war  to 
make  good  color  printing  an 
actuality. 

Russeks  “Farms  Out” 

Russeks,  New  York  specialty 
store,  is  one  of  many  stores  who 
prefer  to  use  photography  but 
favor  “farming  out”  the  photog¬ 
raphy  work. 

Pioneer  among  Fifth  Avenue 
stores  in  the  use  of  photography 
in  newspaper  advertising  eight 
years  ago,  Russeks  has  de¬ 
pended  upon  it  exclusively  for 
the  past  three  years. 

“Photographs  don’t  idealize,” 
Miss  B.  Castle,  publicity  man¬ 
ager  explained.  “The  customer 
knows  exactly  what  the  dress, 
coat,  suit  or  what-have-you  looks 
like.  We’re  convinced  of  pho¬ 
tography’s  selling  power  when  a 
customer  comes  in  carrying  a 
clipped  Russeks  ad.  points  to  the 
picture  and  says  to  the  sales¬ 
woman,  “I’d  like  to  see  this.” 

“Take  away  the  signature  of 
an  ad  with  photographs,  and  the 
ad  could  be  any  store’s”  critics 
of  photography  say.  Russeks, 
however,  insists  that  it  is  quite 
as  possible  to  develop  a  style 
through  photography  as  it  is 
through  art. 

Bearing  out  this  theory  are 
the  store’s  ads  of  the  past  year, 
much  commented-upon  because 
of  their  unusual  montage 
effect.  (A  typical  ad  features 
one  central  figure  and  several 
smaller  background  figures. 
Though  all  wear  the  same  gar¬ 
ment,  each  assumes  a  different 
pose,  enabling  the  reader  to 
view  the  selected  dress  from  all 
angles.)  The  idea,  which  re¬ 
quires  working  with  a  number 
of  negatives,  was  developed  by 
Paul  Dome,  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher  who  handles  over  60% 
of  Russeks’  work. 

From  time  to  time  Russeks 
executives  have  considered  put¬ 
ting  in  a  photography  studio  of 
their  own,  but  have  always  re¬ 
jected  the  idea.  By  sending  the 
work  out,  they  believe  they  can 
get  the  service  of  a  very  good 
photographer,  a  much  better  one 
than  the  store,  or  practically  any 
store,  could  afford  to  hire  to 
work  for  them  exclusively. 
With  installation  and  opera¬ 
tional  costs  of  a  studio  high  and 
the  results  not  up  to  what  it 
can  now  secure,  Russeks  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  venture  would  not  be 
worthwhile  now  or  after  the 
war. 

■ 

Named  to  Ad  Group 

The  election  of  Ford  and 
Damm  Advertising  Agency  of 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Affiliated  Advertising 
Agencies  Network  is  announced 
by  Robt.  B.  Young  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  headquarters  director  of 
the  association. 


Four  Newsmen 
Win  Medals 
For  Service 

Achievement  in  four  fields  of 
journalism  was  recognized  by 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  with  awards  of 
its  distinctive  service  medal  at 
the  dinner  given  in  Hotel  New 
Yorker  Friday  evening,  Oct.  6, 
by  the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  school. 

Medal  presentations  were 
made  by  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer 
to  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  Han¬ 
son  W.  Baldwin,  military  analyst 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Watson 
Davis,  editor  of  Science  Service, 
and  Edward  R.  Murrow,  head  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem’s  European  news  service. 

Present  for  the  ceremony  was 
Frederic  W.  Goudy  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  N.  Y.,  who  received  the 
School  of  Journalism  medal 
shortly  after  its  establishment 
in  1936  and  was  the  sole  holder 
of  the  medal  prior  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  awards.  Mr.  Goudy  re¬ 
ceived  the  medal  for  his  work 
in  type  design. 

Six  men  were  initiated  as  pro¬ 
fessional  members  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  national  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  fraternity. 
They  were:  James  M.  Brahan, 
publisher  of  the  Hoosick  Foils 
Standard-Press,  Julian  B.  Moss, 
publisher  of  the  Croton-on- 
Hudson  News,  LeRoy  C.  Percy, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  East 
Rochester  Herald  and  Brighton- 
Pittsford  Post,  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Rathbone,  editor  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Republican,  William  J.  Oer- 
tel,  manager.  New  York  Press 
Association,  and  Prof.  Kenneth 
G.  Bartlett,  director  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  radio  workshop. 

Scheduled  for  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association  of  which  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  was  the  feature, 
is  organization  of  the  New  York 
State  Women’s  Press  club,  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Press  Women. 

Scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
NYPA  meeting  were  Reginald 
Clough,  editor  of  Tide;  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager,  i 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  • 
Association;  Fred  Archibald,  ! 
president.  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Frank  Hut-  j 
chison,  executive  secretary.  New  j 
Jersey  Press  Association;  Cur-  ; 
tiss  S.  Johnson,  president.  Con-  i 
necticut  Editorial  Association;  . 
Felix  S.  Towle,  general  manager,  ■ 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi-  " 
fied  Advertising  Managers;  Ray-  ’ 
mond  B.  Howard,  president  NAS, 
Inc.,  and  former  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion;  Sidney  E.  Ayres,  publisher 
Penn  Yan  (N.  Y.)  Chronicle- 
Express,  past  president  of  NYPA 
and  chairman  NYPA  planning 
committee;  Prof.  Douglass  W. 
Miller,  assistant  to  the  dean. 
School  of  Journalism.  Syracuse 
University,  and  Thomas  G.  Gor¬ 
man.  sales  director.  State  In¬ 
surance  Fund. 
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ersonality 


An  interesting  personality  is  usual¬ 
ly  well-balanced  .  .  .  one  who  knows  when  to 
be  serious,  and  when  to  sec  the  lighter  side  of 
things.  The  personality  of  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a 
blend  of  diversified  interests  .  .  .  both  serious  and 
seasoned  with  humor  .  .  ,  reflecting  the  diversified 
[icrsonalities  of  the  men  and  women,  who  write  and 
eilit  its  pages.  These  writers,  nationally  famous 
columnists  and  commentators  and  outstanding 
members  of  our  own  staff,  combine  with  Plain 
Dealer  editorials,  news  stories  and  pictures,  to  form 


the  {lersonality  of  this  newspaper,  and  make  it  such 
a  lively  force  of  reader  influence  in  this  community. 


Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so  many 
potential  buyers  of  your  product,  or  your  service, 
and  at  so  little  cost  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market, 
consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland  PLUS  the  26  ad¬ 
jacent  counties.  The  C'leveland  Plain  Dealer  is  the 
one  metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches  every  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  the  *143  cities  and  towns  that  make  up 
this  thriving  market. 

•  Akron,  Canton  and  ^ ounj^stown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Macfarlane  of 
Chicago  Tribune 
Dies  at  62 

Business  Manager  Was 

Active  in  Radio.  Prominent 

In  ANPA  and  Ad  Bureau 

W.  E.  (Bert)  Macfarlane,  62, 
Chicago  Tribune  business  man¬ 
ager  for  the  last  16  years,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff  for  38 
years,  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association, 
died  unexpect¬ 
edly  early  on 
the  morning  of 
Oct.  9  at  his 
home  in  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

The  cause  of 
his  death  was 
coronary  occlu¬ 
sion,  a  form  of  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  who  had  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health  last  week, 
became  ill  in  his  sleep  and  died 
without  regaining  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Active  in  Radio  Field 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  was  well 
known  to  newspaper  executives 
throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
was  also  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  and  vice- 
president  of  WGN,  Inc.,  Tribune 
radio  station.  He  pioneered  many 
developments  in  the  radio  held 
when  he  was  managing  director 
of  the  Tribune  station.  He  was 
president  of  NBS  from  1934  to 
1943. 

In  addition  to  his  directorship 
with  ANPA,  he  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  He  had  taken  an 
active  interest  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers  in  various  legislative 
matters  relating  to  the  press  in 
recent  years. 

Born  in  Seneca,  Ill.,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
farlane  moved  to  Chicago  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Englewood  High  School  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  later  being  employed  as 
secretary  to  an  executive  of  a 
Chicago  packing  company.  He 
joined  the  Tribune  as  secretary 
to  the  advertising  manager  on 
April  8,  1907. 

He  was  promoted  to  manager 
of  the  classified  department  and 
later,  in  1927,  he  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  Macfarlane  succeeded 
the  late  S.  E.  Thomason  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1928,  when  Mr. 
Thomason  resigned  to  become 
publisher  of  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Journal,  predecessor  of 
the  Chicago  Times. 

He  was  a  familiar  figure  at 
ANPA  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  conventions,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
those  two  organizations.  Ife 
also  devoted  considerable .  time 
to  WGN  and  its  relations  to  the 
radio  field  in  general.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Tavery 
and  Onwenstia  Clubs. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  was  also  a  di¬ 


Maciarlane 


rector  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
world-wide  radio  communica¬ 
tions  organization. 

In  an  editorial  tribute,  the 
Tribune  stated  in  part: 

“His  classified  section  became 
the  nation’s  foremost  training 
school  for  advertising  men.  Lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  the  ablest 
practitioners  in  the  business  cut 
their  eye  teeth  as  his  solicitors. 
He  gave  their  first  jobs  to  scores 
of  boys,  most  of  them  fresh  out 
of  college.  He  taught  them  the 
arts  of  salesmanship.  .  .  The  best 
of  these  young  men  stayed  with 
the  Tribune.  They  are  the 
strength  of  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment  today.” 

Active  pallbearers  were  Mr. 
Macfarlane’s  associates  at  the 
Tribune,  including  Elbert  M. 
Antrim,  John  W.  Park,  Louis  H. 
Rose,  Daniel  F.  McMahon,  Clyde 
S.  Benham.  Chesser  M.  Camp¬ 
bell.  J.  Loy  Maloney  and  J. 
Howard  Wood. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Alice,  and  two  sons.  Bruce,  who' 
is  in  a  Navy  school  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  Frederick,  who  is 
serving  in  the  Pacific  war  the¬ 
ater. 

■ 

Dewey  Accepts  Onus 
For  "Beat"  over  U.  P. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10— A  20- 
minute  beat  scored  against  the 
United  Press  was  “wholly  my 
fault.”  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
has  informed  U.P.  officials,  thus 
exonerating  Kirt  King,  U.P.’s 
Albany  bureau  manager,  who 
accompanied  the  Dewey  cam¬ 
paign  train  on  its  transcontin¬ 
ental  tour. 

The  story  came  out  this  week 
in  “shop  talk”  discussions  in 
the  legislative  correspondents’ 
rooms.  The  incident  occurred 
at  Belen,  N.  M.,  when  King  tied 
up  the  only  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  booth  at  the  depot  to  call 
Chicago  with  his  story.  Other 
reporters  went  into  town  to 
phone  in  the  news. 

While  King  was  waiting  for 
his  connection.  Gov.  Dewey 
walked  to  the  booth  and  ex¬ 
plained  he  expected  an  impor¬ 
tant  call  from  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  King  surrendered  the 
phone  and  the  other  wire  serv¬ 
ice  men  got  their  stories  through 
20  minutes  ahead  of  him. 

When  the  Governor  learned 
King  was  “on  the  fire.”  he 
wrote  to  U.P.  officials,  took  the 
blame  and  said:  “Kirt  King 
was.  as  always,  a  gracious 
gentleman  in  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.” 


Antrim  Named 
Chicago  Tribune 
Business  Mgr. 

Chicago,  Oct.  10 — Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher,  announced 
today  the  splitting  up  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  formerly  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  W.  E.  Mac¬ 
farlane,  Tribune  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  died  here  yesterday. 

E.  M.  Antrim,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  becomes  business 
manager  and  will  fill  the  direc¬ 
torships  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Macfarlane  in  the  Canadian  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  the  Tribune,  the  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Co.  and  the  Quebec 
&  North  Shore  Paper  Co. 

Frederick  J.  Byington,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Quebec  &  Ontario 
Transportation  Co.,  becomes  a 
director  of  that  firm  and  assist- 

kant  business  manager  of  the 
Tribune. 


C.  M.  Campbell.  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  take 
over  as  head  of  WGN  Tribune 
radio  station,  and  as  Tribune 
representative  in  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

J.  Loy  Maloney,  Tribune  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  assume  Mr. 
Macfarlane’s  duties  as  Tribune 
representative  in  Press  Wireless, 
Inc. 

John  W.  Park,  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  will  serve  as 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Building  Corp. 

■ 

Frank  E.  Evans  Ship 

A  destroyer  named  for  the  late 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Evans, 
USMC,  former  writer  who  scored 
celebrated  beats  on  the  return 
of  Adm.  Dewey  after  his  victory 
at  Manila  and  on  the  aid  to  Mar¬ 
tinique  when  that  island  was 
blown  up  by  the  eruption  of  Mt. 
Pelee,  was  launched  Oct.  3  from 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  yards 
at  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


Retail  Advertising 
Salesman 

—  for  •teadily  srowinr  Northweit 
metropolitan  mominir.  eveninr  and 
Sunday  newwtapw.  A  rreat  future 
for  a  maa  who  knowa  retailing  and 
merchandiainir.  who  can  "talk"  the 
merchant's  lanruare  and  also  can 
sell,  has  a  workinr  knowledge  of 
layouts  and  copy.  Not  a  “hlrh  pres¬ 
sure"  man  but  a  sattman  who  can 
soil  adTadialntr  for  onei  of  tbs  flaeat 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
Please  send  photo,  history  (per¬ 
sonal  and  business).  Our  own  staff 
knowa  about  this  advertisement. 
Write  1269,  Editor  h  PuMlsher. 
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WORCESTER’S  47.9%  OF 
HOME  OWNING  FAMILIES 

(focJ  Finders  Associates,  Inc.  Survey) 


Of  Worcester's  home  owning  families, 
43.4%  will  point  their  houses,  10.3% 
will  insulate,  7.6%  will  reroof,  43.3% 
will  redecorate.  Arm  yourself  withi 
scores  of  such  facts  found  in  this  book 
"The  Post-War  Buying  Plans  of  Families . 
in  the  Worcester  Area"  from  a  survey 
by  Fact  Finders  Associates,  Inc.—  an  outstanding  and  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  Central  New  England's  ace  market. 

BIsnkat  cevaraga  of  this  markat  is  availabla  with  tha  Taiagram- 
Gaxatta's  circulation:  ovar  130,000  Daily,  ovar  80,000  Sunday. 
CMy  Zona  Population:  235,125.  City  and  Ratail  Trading  Zonas: 
440,770. 


r4  TELEGR/\M  -  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  Pajutisho)- 
?AUL  BLOCKc-rtU  ASSOCIATES. NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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The  interests  of  steamship  executives 
cover  the  globe.  They  require  a  full 
report  of  national,  international  and 
business  news,  plus  sound  editorial  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  Sun  fills  the  needs  of 
these  important  men  day  after  day. 
Their  preference  gives  emphasis  to  the 
report  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organization 
whose  independent  research  rates  The 
New  York  Sun  "one  of  America's  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“I  have  confidence  in  The  Sun  and 
its  style  and  presentation  of  the 
news  appeal  to  me.  I  especially  en¬ 
joy  the  editorials  and  I  depend  upon 
The  Sun  for  general  transportation 
news.  My  wife  thinks  there’s  no¬ 
body  like  Sokolsky — so  I  have  to 
bring  The  Sun  home  every  night.” 

HERMAN  G.  WENZEL.  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Clyde-Mallory  Lines 


“There’s  no  paper  like  The  Sun 
when  it  comes  to  news  coverage 
and  good  editorials — and  your  cov¬ 
erage  of  transportation  news  is  brief 
and  concise.  I  like  to  get  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  your  columnists,  too.  More¬ 
house  is  one  of  my  favorites  and 
Kieran  has  a  keen,  versatile  mind.” 

JOSEPH  J.  DALY,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd. 


“I  have  to  get  all  the  news — I  want 
it  ‘complete’ — so  I  read  The  Sun 
regularly.  I  like  your  editorials,  too, 
and  your  financial  page  is  tops — I 
get  the  market  news  at  a  glance. 
The  Sun  also  has  many  worthwhile 
features  that  offer  good  reading.” 

ALFRED  V.  S.  OLCOTT,  President 
Hudson  River  Day  Lina 


No.  37  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  New  Yorh,  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


“I’ve  been  reading  The  Sun  every 
evening  for  forty  years.  The  editor¬ 
ials  are  well  written — ^your  writers 
are  craftsmen  in  using  words.  I  like 
Sokolsky  &  Lawrence  very  much 
and  I  read  Munsey’s  ‘Gadgets  in  the 
Home’ — there’s  good  stuff  there.” 


GEORGE  C.  GAEDE,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  American  Export  Lines 


“The  Sun  is  a  delectable  journal¬ 
istic  repast.  ‘Hi’  Phillips  is  a  stim¬ 
ulating  aperitif,  its  sporting  news 
an  appetizing  entree,  its  well  writ¬ 
ten  news  a  satisf3ring  main  course. 
For  dessert  you  get  its  well  in¬ 
formed,  scintillating  editorials — for 
demitasse  the  letters  from  readers.” 


BASIL  HARRIS,  President 
United  States  Lines 


Commission 
On  Free  Press 
Opens  Office 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
financed  by  Time-Life's  Henry 
Luce,  this  week  opened  New 
York  offices  at  75  East  45th  St., 
the  Grand  Central  Building, 
with  Dr.  Robert  O.  Leigh  the 
permanent  paid  director  in 
charge. 

Interviewed  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Dr.  Leigh  declared  the 
commission  was  following  a 
three-point  procedure,  namely : 
( 1 )  assembling  literature;  ( 2 ) 
interviewing  prominent  press 
personalities;  ( 3 )  analysis  by 
commisison  members  who  will 
“think  through  together”  all  the 
data  gathered.  It  is  expected 
that  the  first  public  report  will 
be  be  made  in  January  1946. 
Some  interim  report  may  be 
forthcoming  before  then,  but  Dr. 
Leigh  thinks  that  unlikely.  He 
said  one  such  opportunity  had 
already  presented  itself,  but 
commission  members  turned  it 
down.  He  wouldn’t  say  for  pub¬ 
lication  what  the  occasion  was. 

Dr.  Leigh  estimated  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  literature  was  about 
three-quarters  completed.  As  to 
interviews  with  prominent  press 
personalities,  a  basic  list  of 
about  250  names  has  been  pre¬ 
pared. 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  one  whom  Dr.  Leigh  named 
as  already  having  been  inter¬ 
viewed.  He  did  not  detail  what 
Mr.  James  said,  other  than  to 
say  it  included  statements  on 
censorship  of  news  from  Latin- 
American  countries.  He  has 
talked  to  a  former  New  Orleans 
newspaper  publisher,  he  said, 
who  gave  him  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  newspaper  and 
radio  competition. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  according,  to  Dr.  Leigh,  is 
a  subject  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  the  commission. 

In  addition  to  interviews  and 
the  digesting  of  already-pub¬ 
lished  material.  commission 
members  will  meet  about  every 
two  months.  Next  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Nov.  21  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  So  far,;since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  on  March  4  this  year  six 
meetings  have  been  held. 

The  commission  numbers  13. 
four  additional  members  being 


listed  as  foreign  advisors.  Chair¬ 
man  is  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  An  executive  commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  Dr.  Hutchins; 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary;  Beardsley 
Ruml,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  and  treasurer  of 
R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store;  Harold  D.  Lass- 
well  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and  George  Shuster,  president 
of  Hunter  College,  New  York. 

Other  members  are  John  M. 
Clarke.  Columbia  University; 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  professor  of 
political  science,  and  Robert 
Redfield.  dean  of  the  social 
sciences.  University  of  Chicago; 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian 
of  Congress:  William  E.  Hock¬ 
ing;  Arthur  Schlesinger,  and 
Zecharia  Chafee,  all  professors 
at  Harvard  University;  and  John 
Dickinson,  general  counsel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Foreign 
advisors  are  Hu  Shih,  Chinese 
philosopher;  John  Grierson,  spe¬ 
cial  advisor  on  information  to 
the  Canadian  government;  Kurt 
Riezler.  New  School;  and  Jac¬ 
ques  Maritain.  French  philoso¬ 
pher. 

Final  report  will  be  published 
by  the  Chicago  University  Press. 

■ 

Okla.  Daily  Appeals 
Wage-Hour  Ruling 

The  Muskogee  ( Okla. ) 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat 
has  appealed  from  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  decision  ordering 
opening  of  books  and  records 
to  the  Wage-Hour  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Appeal  is  based  partly  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  news¬ 
papers  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  thus  subject  to 
Federal  law.  No  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  mailed  outside  the 
state,  the  publisher  claimed,  al¬ 
though  since  Pearl  Harbor  free 
copies  have  been  sent  to  Mus¬ 
kogee  residents  who  are  in  the 
armed  forces  in  this  country. 

Other  questions  raised  in  the 
appeal  are  whether  Congress 
has  the  power  to  regulate  the 
press  on  the  basis  of  circulation, 
distribution  and  frequency  of 
issue,  so  as  to  exempt  some 
publications  from  "burdens  of 
the  Act.  while  subjecting  all 
others  engaged  in  the  same 
business";  whether  the  admin¬ 
istrator  has  the  power  to  make 
investigations  of  private  busi¬ 
nesses.  in  view  of  provisions 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 


Advertise  in 
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ChL  Tribune  Attacked 
And  Praised  by  Labor 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  bit¬ 
terly  attacked  and  ardently  de¬ 
fended  by  speakers  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Peoria  last  week,  when 
delegates  voiced  resentment 
against  alleged  attempts  by  the 
“reactionary  press”  to  discredit 
union  labor  in  the  eyes  of  ser¬ 
vicemen. 

The  debate  accompanied  adopt- 
tion  of  a  resolution  criticizing 
newspapers  for  their  treatment 
of  the  reported  fight  in  which 
two  Navy  officers  in  Washington, 
D.  C..  are  said  to  have  been 
beaten  by  members  of  the  Team¬ 
sters’  Union,  following  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  President  Roosevelt. 

'The  resolution  was  submitted 
by  delegates  from  the  Teamsters’ 
Union  and  mentioned  both  the 
Tribune  and  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Times-Herald  as  having  printed 
the  story,  but  chided  the  press 
in  general. 

Peter  Hoban,  vice-president  of 
the  Milk  Wagon  Drivers  local  of 
Chicago,  accused  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  ’Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  of  having  Fascist 
leanings. 

Victor  Olander.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  termed  the  attack 
on  Col.  Mik^ormick  as  un¬ 
warranted  and  related  numerous 
instances  of  his  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Tribune.  George 
Brown,  a  typographical  union 


delegate,  also  defended  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 

“Col.  McCormick  is  one  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  on  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  our  people  and 
the  Constitution  itself,”  said 
Olander.  “He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  to  know  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  not  limited  to  the  first 
10  amendments.” 


Gabriel  Hits  Page  1 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Oct.  9 — Edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Springfield  Leader  A 
Press  frown  on  front  page  adver¬ 
tising — but  they  made  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Restaurant 
Operator  Harry  Gabriel.  When 
Gabriel’s  son,  Cpl.  Harry  Vincent 
Gabriel,  came  home  on  furlough 
last  week  after  28  months  in  the 
Aleutians,  he  persuaded  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  put  this  ad  on  the  front 
page;  “Gabriel’s  Waffle  House 
closed  all  day  Thursday  to  cele¬ 
brate  return  of  his  son  Corporal 
Harry  Vincent  Gabriel  who  has 
been  overseas  28  months — Ad¬ 
vertisement.”  The  next  day,  the 
Leader  &  Press  carried  a  front 
page  picture  of  Gabriel  and  his 
son,  and  a  story  explaining  the 
ad  in  the  previous  day’s  paper. 


New  D^PA  Members 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
has  elected  to  membership  die 
Muskegon  ( Mich. )  Chronicle, 
W.  A.  Bennetts,  manager,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Frank 
L.  Taylor,  publisher. 


24  MILLION 

Nonnv pttMU IN  AKRON 

And  a  big  pnrcnnt  of  those  earnings  are  being 
wisely  invested  in  War  Bonds  as  a  nest  egg  to 
pay  for  the  many  things  Akronites  will  want  and 
need  after  the  war. 

When  forming  your  post-war  selling  plans,  re¬ 
member  that  Akron  belongs  at  the  top  of  your 
list^— and  remember  too  that  Akron's  only  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  gives  you  complete,  econ¬ 
omical  coverage  of  the  great  Akron  Trading 
Area. 


Solve  your  Akron  solos 
problems  through  consist¬ 
ent  use  of  the 


Represented  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 
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The  twelve  regular  jurors  for  the  Government’s 
famous  mass  sedition  trial  at  Washington  were 
required  by  the  court  to  state  their  reading  habits.  These 
were  reported  recently  in  The  Chicago  Tribune: 

Eleven  told  the  court  they  read  one  or  more 
Washington  newspapers. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  said  they  read  The  Star. 

Four  said  they  read  The  Star  exclusively. 

Three  read  The  Times-Herald,  one  exclusively. 

Five  read  The  Post,  but  none  exclusively. 

Five  read  The  News,  but  none  exclusively. 

Two  of  the  jurors  are  women; 
both  read  The  Star  exclusively. 


This  is  a  significant  bit  of  data  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  reaching  and  influencing  the  people  of 
Washington.  For  this  jury  constitutes  a  small  but 
remarkably  representative  sample :  The  twelve  include 
a  chain  store  manager,  a  housewife,  a  bank  clerk, 
a  serviceman,  a  contractor,  a  telephone  operator,  a 
metallurgist,  a  bank  teller,  a  manufacturer’s  representative, 
a  shop  foreman,  a  pharmacist  and  a  salesman — 

A  veritable  cross  section  of  the  great  metropolitan 
market  of  Washington! 


So  remember,  when  you  have  something 
important  to  say  to  Washington,  The  Star  is 
the  place  to  say  it,  for — 

When  it's  imfMtrtant  to  KNOW  ^  /I 
.  .*.•  Washington  reads  THE  STAR! 


B  O  I  Tto  P  U  ■  b  I  S.H  I  •  «or  Octetor  tAi  tV44 


AMONG  THE  JURORS  FOR 


THE  MASS  SEDITION  TRIAL 


10  out  of  11 
read  The  Star 
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Story  of  Newspaper 
Lead  in  5th  Loan  Told 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  9— A  book¬ 
let  of  facts  and  figures  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Allied  News¬ 
paper  Council  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  reciting  the  role  of  the 
press  in  making  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  drive  an  unprecedented 
success. 

Unstinted  praise  for  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers  is  spoken 
in  special  statements  addressed 
to  both  groups  by  Treasury 
Secretary '  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.;  Ted  R.  Gamble,  national 
director  of  the  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision;  Thomas  H.  Lane,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Advertising,  Press  and 
Radio;  and  by  S.  George  Little, 
chief  of  the  Press  Section. 

Included  are  tables  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  progress  made  through 
the  several  Bond  drives  in  point 
of  number  of  War  Loan  adver¬ 
tisements,  space,  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  resulting  sales. 
Typical  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  cartoons,  and  published 
stories  are  reproduced. 

Preu,  the  Leader 

The  contributions  of  time 
and  effort  made  by  volunteer 
workers  is  acknowledged.  “But,” 
the  booklet  says,  “in  every  city 
and  town,  one  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  was  the  spearhead,  one  po¬ 
tent  force  supplied  the  constant 
spur  to  greater  effort;  every¬ 
where.  local  newspapers  made 
the  sale  of  War  Bonds  a  local 
cause,  wrapped  up  with  local 
personalities,  local  hopes,  local 
events.  Everywhere,  n  e  w  s  - 
papers  persuaded  people  that 
buying  Bonds  was  no  abstract 
act  of  patriotism;  that  in  buying 
they  were  helping  not  nameless 
unknowns  but  G.I.'s  like  Joe. 
the  druggist’s  boy,  whom  nearly 
everybody  knew. 

“From  the  war’s  very  begin¬ 
ning,  newspapers,  because  of 
their  unrival^  intimacy  with 
the  people  they  serve,  have 
been  indispensable  in  arousing 
the  people  to  action  on  War 
Bonds  and  scores  of  other  vital 
causes.  In  the  Fifth  Loan, 
newspapers  again  were  the  van¬ 
guard,  supporting  War  Bonds 
with  more  commanding  space, 
both  in  news  columns  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  in  any  other 
campaign  in  history.” 

In  spite  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,  newspapers  carried  a 
total  of  18,992  full  standard-size 
pages  of  news  and  editorial 
space — 10,897  pages  in  dailies 
and  8,095  in  weeklies — to  run 
30%  ahead  of  the  aggregate  in 
the  Fourth  Loan  drive. 

In  dailies  the  equivalent  of 
2,683  full  pages,  or  an  average 
of  one  and  one-half  pages  for 
every  daily  in  the  country  “was 
on  the  priceless  Page  One,”  re¬ 
cites  the  booklet,  continuing: 
“’This  was  almost  a  quarter  of 
all  the  space  that  the  dailies 
devoted  to  the  drive.  Close  to 
4.000  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  printed  a  facsimile  of  the 
$100  War  Bond  on  the  drive’s 
opening  day — 2,400  of  them  on 
their  first  pages.  And  through¬ 


out  the  papers,  in  news  stories, 
editorials,  pictures,  cartoons  and 
even  comic  strips,  newspaper 
editors  set  the  stage  for  the 
super-selling  job  that  only 
newspaper  advertising  can  do.” 

In  this  connection,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  report  sets  out  a  Treasury 
estimate  of  value  on  news  and 
editorial  support  at  $15,722,224 
for  daily  newspapers,  $1,942,875 
for  weekly  newspapers,  or  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $17,665,099, 

Beyond  its  commercial  as¬ 
pects,  the  advertising  drive  was 
credited  with  having  “moved 
America  into  action,  ...  In 
newspapers,  as  nowhere  else, 
democracy -in -advertising  could 
go  to  work.  The  smallest  store 
and  the  mightiest  corporation 
could,  and  did,  join  their  voices 
in  newspapers  to  the  same  high 
end,  each  contributing  in  its 
own  way  to  the  result. 

“In  newspapers.  Fifth  War 
Loan  advertising  spoke  to  the 
people  on  their  own  doorsteps, 
delivered  the  War  Bond  mes¬ 
sage  with  the  force  and  in¬ 
timacy  of  an  appeal  from  one 
neighbor  to  another.  More  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  than  were 
ever  before  placed  in  any  single 
campaign  of  any  kind  harnessed 
this  unique  power  of  news¬ 
papers  in  order  to  put  the  Fifth 
Loan  over  the  top.” 

On  the  statistical  side:  num¬ 
ber  of  War  Loan  advertise¬ 
ments,  203,014;  space,  64,638 
pages;  value  of  loan  advertising, 
$10,160,709;  results,  sales  total¬ 
ing  $20,639,000,000. 

And  a  clinching  point  in 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  advertising  is  this:  the 
23.4%  gain  in  the  Fifth  Loan 
as  compared  with  the  one  that 
preceded,  is  significantly  close 
to  the  29.1%  gain  in  newspaper 
space  at  work  for  the  cause. 

■ 

Freedom  of  Press  Week 
Proclaimed  by  Libraries 

“Freedom  of  the  Press  Week” 
for  libraries  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  from  Nov.  19-25  by  the 
American  Library  Association 
executive  board,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  Purpose 
of  this  “week”  is  not  so  much 
to  stimulate  reading  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  censorship,  as  to  give 
libraries  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  concerted  stand  on  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  read  any¬ 
thing  of  public  value  and  in¬ 
terest. 

In  a  statement  to  15,000  li¬ 
brarians,  Carl  Vitz,  president  of 
the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  calls  attention  to  the  ob¬ 
servance,  stating: 

“’The  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  grounded  in  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle  of  our  nation’s  Bill  of 
Rights,  has  been  infringed  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  last  few  months, 
^veral  libraries  have  reported 
pressure  from  community 
groups  to  remove  certain 
books  or  periodicals  from  circu¬ 
lation. 

“The  Soldier’s  Vote  Act  seri¬ 
ously  restricted  the  reading  ma¬ 


terials  available  for  the  armed 
forces  before  it  was  amended. 
A  certain  amount  of  censorship 
is  always  necessary  in  wartime, 
but  when  censorship  exceeds 
the  requirements  of  national 
security,  one  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  this  war  is 
fought  has  been  endangered.” 

The  ALA  is  taking  steps  to 
secure  proclamation  of  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Week”  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  will  try 
to  secure  national  newspaper 
and  radio  support,  Mr.  Vitz  stat¬ 
ed  in  his  announcement.  He 
plans  to  give  an  interview  to 
the  press,  based  on  the  “Li¬ 
brary’s  Bill  of  Rights,”  which 
will  be  reconsidered  at  the  Oc¬ 
tober  council  meeting. 

■  i 

Hallack  Links  Curb  on 
Tribune  Mills  to  FDR 

Canada’s  curb  on  newsprint 
production  at  the  Chicago  'Trib¬ 
une  Co.’s  Canadian  mills  was 
linked  with  other  acts  of  so- 
called  British  collaboration  with 
the  fourth  term  candidacy  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  last  week  by  Rep. 
Halleck  of  Indiana  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

“Judging  from  published  re¬ 
ports,”  said  Rep.  Hallack,  “the 
Canadian  government  discrim¬ 
inated  against  the  Ontario  Paper 
Co.  in  curtailing  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
as  the  Canadians  well  know,  is 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
a  conspicuous  opponent  of  the 
New  Deal. 

“If  this  seeming  discrimination 
was  to  penalize  the  Tribune  Co. 
for  its  political  policies,  it  was 
probably  successful  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  reducing  the  paper  mills’ 
income  and  imposing  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  idle  ma¬ 
chinery.  However,  there  was 
no  apparent  change  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  opposing  the  re- 
election  of  President  Roosevelt. 

“The  curtailment  of  this  paper 
company’s  newsprint  production 
cut  the  supply  for  all  American 
newspapers  as  much  and  no 
more  than  it  cut  the  supply  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  All  news¬ 
print  goes  into  a  pool  which  is 
rationed  to  the  newspapers  by 
the  War  Production  Board.  The 
pool  was  shrunk  by  the  curtail¬ 
ment  on  the  Tribune’s  Canadian 
mills.” 


FIRST  BECAUSE.. 

Til*  Sunpaparf  ara  tha  firit  choica  of 
advarfitars  in  Baltimora  for  many  raa- 
tons.  All  spring  from  fha  basic  fact 
that  tha  editors  ara  closer  to  their 
readers. 
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It  doesn't  pay  to  overlook  the  simple 

\ 

fact  that  the  only  way  to  sell  more 

\ 

stuff  is  to  tell  more  people  about  it 

Take  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio 

\ 

for  instance.  The  Columbus  Dispatch 

\ 

gets  into  twice  as  many  homes  around 

here  as  any  other  medium  you  could 

\ 

advertise  in.  And  take  our  word  for 

\ 

it  that's  a  lot  of  homes.  \ 


That  makes  it  pretty  easy  to  figure 

\ 

why  the  advertisers  who  use  The  ^ 
Dispatch  get  most  of  the  money  in  \ 
this  29  county  market.  What's  more, 

770  of  these  advertisers  are  exclu* 
sive  with  The  Dispatch. 


*La  Psllaa  clean  an  aaa  •!  iha  T70  aacl«ai*a 
a4v«Hiclae  accaaau  In  Tka  Catankaa  Oiapalch 
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Senate  Body 
Probes  Ads  of 
Basil  Brewer 

Washington,  Oct.  10— Politi¬ 
cal  advertising  will  be  examined 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Campaign  Expenditures  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has 
been  violated,  and  copy  inserted 
in  the  Washington  Star  and 
other  newspapers  by  Publisher 
Basil  Brewer  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  ( Mass. )  Standard-Times 
will  be  the  first  to  be  scrutin¬ 
ized. 

Mr.  Brewer's  attention  has 
been  called  to  provisions  of  the 
Federal  act  by  Senator  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Green,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  group.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  expenditures  of  or 
more  in  any  calendar  year, 
made  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  an  election  and  reaching 
voters  in  two  or  more  states,  is 
reportable  to  Congress  under 
the  law. 

Non-partisanship  Claimed 

Senator  Green  said:  “I  want 
to  make  it  most  clear  that  in  my 
view  the  partisan  intent  of  any 
such  expenditure  as  was  made 
for  this  advertisement  has  no 
bearing  upon  my  attitude.  Sec¬ 
tion  306  applies  equally,  or 
would  apply  equally,  to  any 
advertisement  thus  inserted  in 
support  of  the  policies  of  this 
administration,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  expects  to  call  upon 
every  person  who  appears  to  be 
making  political  contributions 
under  the  guise  of  advertising 
and  fails  to  report  such  expendi¬ 
tures  for  an  explanation  of  the 
same  kind.” 

The  thoroughness  with  which 
the  committee  intends  to  probe 
advertising  falling  within  the 
description  set  out  by  Senator 
Green,  is  indicated  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  directed  to  Mr.  Brewer, 
inquiries  which  set  the  pattern 
for  letters  to  be  sent  to  others. 
They  are: 

In  how  many  newspapers  was 
this  full-page  copy  headed  “'I^e 
Truth  of  Pearl  Harbor”  in¬ 
serted? 

List  those  newspapers,  and 
include  in  your  answer  the 
name  of  the  newspaper,  the  ad¬ 
dress,  the  line  rate,  the  total  net 
cost  of  the  insertion  and  the 
number  of  agate  lines  of  each 
insertion. 

Name  each  advertising  agency, 
if  any,  through  which  the  copy 
was  placed,  together  with 
agency’s  address  and  the  amount 
of  commission  paid  to  each 
agency. 

State  fully  the  number  of  in¬ 
sertions  which  have  been  made 
or  which  are  anticipated  or  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  period  from  Jan. 
1,  1944  to  Dec.  31,  1944  and  in¬ 
clude  samples  of  the  copy  for 
each  insertion  already  made. 

State  whether  or  not  payment 
for  this  advertising  is  made  by 
you  personnally  from  personal 
funds  or  from  the  funds  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-'Times, 
and  whether  or  not  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  is  a 
corporation. 

Submit  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  which  you  deem  relevant  to 
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this  inquiry  including  explana¬ 
tion  of  your  failure  to  report 
this  expenditure  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
accordance  with  Paragraph  306, 
Corrupt  Practice  Act. 

The  editorial  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Star,  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald,  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  New  York 
News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Chicago  Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  in  addition  to 
the  New  Bedford  daily. 

A  boxed  “editor’s  note,”  in¬ 
serted  by  Mr.  Brewer  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  page  on  which  the 
editorial  was  published,  stated: 
“This  editorial  is  republished 
and  paid  for  by  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  Standard  Times,  as 
a  patriotic  public  service.  No 
outside  parties  have  contributed 
in  any  way  to  the  cost  of  publi¬ 
cation.” 

Other  newspapers  asked  for 
and  received  permission  to  re¬ 
print  the  piece  either  as  edi¬ 
torial  matter  or  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  local  citizens. 

Mr.  Brewer  first  began  na¬ 
tional  publication  of  his  edi¬ 
torials  when  he  wrote  a  “Pre¬ 
paredness  Platform”  in  May  of 
1940,  calling  the  nation  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  defense  against  war. 

The  response  thus  far  indi¬ 
cates,  a  Standard-Times  spokes¬ 
man  .said,  that  “The  Truth  of 
Pearl  Harbor”  is  evoking  more 
letters,  republications  and  com¬ 
ment  than  any  one  of  Mr.  Brew¬ 
er’s  previous  editorials. 

Mr.  Brewer,  asked  by  the  AP 
to  comment  on  Senator  Green’s 
letter,  said.  “The  editorial  is  a 
republication  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Standard- 
Times  and  is  in  no  sense  polit¬ 
ical.  which  a  careful  reading  of 
the  editorial  itself  will  disclose. 
It  is  one  of  the  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  that  I  have  written,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  national  welfare.” 

■ 

Dailies  Join  ANPA 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
announces  the  election  of  three 
more  daily  newspapers  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association : 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Independent 
and  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin  (a.m.  and  p.m.). 
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Press  Wireless  Asks 
92  Radio  Channels 

Washington,  Oct.  9  —  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  last  week  pressed 
its  application  for  assignment  of 
92  frequencies  in  the  realloca¬ 
tion  plan  now  before  the  F^- 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  on  the  ground  that  news 
and  radiophoto  transmission 
would  be  provided  less  expen¬ 
sively,  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  to  a  much  greater  number 
of  points  than  is  possible  at 
present,  or  would  be  possible 
if  an  elaborate  post-war  cable 
.system  were  installed. 

One  of  the  expanding  services 
most  stressed  was  facsimile:  a 
Russian  or  Chinese  correspond¬ 
ent  in  America,  for  instance, 
would  not  be  forced  to  write  his 
story  in  English  or  French,  or 
Spanish  merely  to  meet  a  com¬ 
munications  deficiency.  "rhis 
would  apply  equally  to  United 


States  correspondents  in  other 
countries. 

A.  Warren  Norton,  president 
of  the  corporation  urged  that 
the  U.S.  transmission  system 
be  strengthened  to  the  point 
where  it  no  longer  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  relay  through  a  third 
country,  arguing:  “We  know 
too  well  the  abuses  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  and  we 
must  not  allow  Utopian  senti¬ 
ments  to  persuade  us  that  the 
same  abuses  will  not  occur  in 
the  future.  Even  if  there  be  no 
intervening  country  there  are 
difficulties  in  getting  rapid  trans¬ 
mission  to  interior  cities  such  as 
Moscow  or  Chungking,  which 
are  not  reached  by  cable  but  by 
a  combination  of  cable  and  land 
lines  and  frequently,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chungking,  there  are 
no  land  lines.” 

Mr.  Norton  opposed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  merger  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  of  foreign  countries. 
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A  $100,000,000 
INDUSTRIAL 
PAYROLL  MARKET 


At  a  recent  meeting  ot  Pontiac  industrial  representatives 
a  high  ranking  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  Officer  stated, 
“  ,  .  .  the  products  of  this  city  right  now  arc  in  the  highest 
demand  of  the  whole  war  effort.  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
a  community  in  the  world  the  size  of  Pontiac  that  is  turning 
out  as  much  material  with  absolutely  top  priorities  as  your 
city  ...  we  need  more  production  from  Pontiac  immediately 
.  .  .  vast  quantities  of  heavy  artillery  shells  .  .  .  prodigious 
numbers  of  trucks  .  .  and  ‘ducks’  to  keep  rolling  the  string 
of  victories  already  won.” 

The  PONTIAC^  market,  with  census  bureau  A-2  rating, 
is  one  area  certain  to  stay  in  high  gear  in  post-war  days. 
.\mong  its  100  or  more  plants  are  3  main  divisions  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  with  a  goal  of  over  a  half  million  automobiles, 
trucks  and  busses  annually!  Establish  your  product  now — 
stay  with  it  for  the  future — with  effective  ONE  daily  news¬ 
paper  coverage. 


ponrini  Daily  press 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspaper 
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PROBABLY  NO  OTY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  will  lose  as  little  time,  as  little 
employment,  as  little  buying  power  as  Cincinnati,  when  the  word 
comes  to  switch  to  civilian  goods  production.  For  Solid  Cincinnati . . . 
in  addition  to  important  war  work,  has  continued  major  production, 
throughout  the  war  years,  in  essential  civilian  goods . . .  su^  as  shoes, 
clothing,  soap,  food  processing,  meat  packing.  Such  basic  diversified 
industries  will  need  no  time  out,  no  shut<downs  for  reconversion. 

Solid  Cincinnati’s  pay  checks  will  continue.  Which  means  your  ad* 
vertising  in  Gncinnati  will  continue  to  pay . . .  particularly  if  it’s  in  The 
Enquirer.  For  The  Enquirer  is  tailored  to  Cincinnati’s  tastes.  It’s 
the  paper  the  thinking,  doing,  feet-on>the-ground  citizenry  of  this 
city  buys,  reads,  acts  on.  That’s  something  to  remember  when  making 
out  your  post  V-day  schedules,  isn’t  it? 

SOUD  ClMCINNATC  IffAOS 

The  Cincinnati  EnQuirer 
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For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  Americc^s  most  solid  market! 
RIPRISINTID  RY  PAUL  MOCK  AND  AMOCIATIS 
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Fashion  Talent  Hunt 

FOR  SOME  TIME  prior  to 

April  IS,  1944,  advertising 
managers  in  leading  Milwaukee 
stores  were  aware  ol  the  short¬ 
age  of  capable  fashion  artists  in 
Milwaukee.  It  was  agreed  that 
some  concerted  action  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remedy  a  situation  which 
promised  to  get  worse  as  time 
went  on.  As  a  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
undertook  a  “Talent  Hunt”  to 
discover  potential  young  fashion 
artists,  and  to  bring  back  into 
the  field  women  who  had  previ¬ 
ous  fashion  art  experience. 

Letters  were  sent  out  to  art 
schools,  high  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  advertising  clubs, 
state  newspapers'  advertising 
managers,  printers,  photo  en¬ 
gravers  and  advertising  agencies 
enlisting  their  aid  in  supplying 
names  of  talented  young  people 
who  might  qualify  as  students 
during  a  three-week,  six-lecture 
course  on  fashion  art,  to  be  given 
at  the  Journal  building.  In  all, 
more  than  200  applied  for  ad¬ 
mittance  and  87  were  accepted. 

Each  of  the  six  sessions  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  lecture  and  practical 
platform  demonstration  by  fash¬ 
ion  artists,  art  directors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  mangers  .  .  .  followed 
by  a  period  of  sketching  from  a 
model  or  from  mannikins.  Illus¬ 
trated  slides  were  used  liberally 
to  emphasize  certain  technical 
problems  of  fashion  art 

Attendance  and  interest  stayed 
at  a  high  level  throughout  the 
course,  the  newspaper  reports. 
A  gratifying  amount  of  talent 
was  discovered.  Many  of  the 
students  were  qualified  for  fash¬ 
ion  art  jobs  by  the  end  of  the 
course,  and  an  equal  niunber 
need  but  six  months'  or  a  year's 
more  art  study  before  they  can 
qualify  for  store  positions. 

As  a  diploma  of  attendance 
each  student  in  the  course  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  final  evening  an 
especially  printed  eight-page 
‘“Talent  Hunt"  copy  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  containing  a  double  truck 
layout  of  representative  fashion 
art  created  by  “Talent  Hunt*' 
pupils. 

'ITie  Journal  has  placed  the 
book  on  sale  in  a  standard  edi¬ 
tion  at  $1.25,  or  a  de  luxe  edition 
at  $S.00.  In  quantities  of  ten  or 
more  the  standard  edition  is 
available  at  $.75  each. 

Phantom  Footbcdl 
TO  RAISE  money  for  next  sum¬ 
mer's  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Fresh  Air  Fund,  a  project 
which  this  year  provided  free 
vactions  for  about  11,000  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Herald  Tribune  is  sell¬ 
ing  tickets  to  the  “Super- 
Phantom  Football  Game  of  1944” 
and  has  so  far  raised  $600.  Prices 
are  $1  for  the  bleachers,  $2  or 
$3  for  grandstand  seats,  with  all 
seats  “smack  on  the  50-yard 
line.”  Last  year  the  Herald 
Tribune  sold  2,000  seats  for  the 
Phantom  game  of  1943. 

Shopping  for  GJ.*s 
THE  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Newt  has  instituted  a 
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G.I.  Shopping  Service  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  merchants.  Stories 
in  the  newspaper  tell  service¬ 
men  to  save  shipping  costs, 
taxes,  etc.,  by  merely  sending  a 
money  order  to  their  favorite 
store  back  home  with  a  note 
concerning  the  Christmas  gifts 
they  wish  to  have  sent  to  their 
families  or  friends.  The  stores 
have  retained  special  shoppers 
to  handle  the  business. 

Post-war  Poll 

GROUPS  of  Chicago  Herald- 
American  readers  are  being  in¬ 
terviewed  and  a  daily  ballot  is 
appearing  in  the  paper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Herald-American's 
“What-I-Want-Most”  poll  in  the 
post-war  period.  Readers  are 
asked  to  check  items  they  want 
most  in  order,  by  number.  Some 
idea  of  the  post-war  demands  for 
products  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
poll  taken  at  the  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  where  134 
operators  specified  their  post¬ 
war  needs  as  follows:  Nylons, 
77;  girdles,  16;  unrationed  shoes, 
8;  irons,  6;  automobiles,  5;  alarm 
clocks,  4;  washing  machines,  4; 
refrigerators,  4;  telephones,  2; 
silverware,  2;  toasters.  2;  va¬ 
cuum  cleaners,  1;  two-pants 
suits,  1;  radios,  1;  and  —  a 
man,  1. 


ed 


THOUGH  It  all  may  have  been 
perfectly  true,  few  correspond¬ 
ents  would  be  as  frank  as  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  printer  made 
INS  reporter  Robert  "T.  Brown 
appear  to  be  in  the  following 
dispatch: 

“Washington,  Oct.  3 — INS — In 
a  monotonous  conference  at  San 
Francisco  disclosed  today  by  the 
navy,  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  navy 
commander  in  chief,  and  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Pacific  fleet 
commander,  have  mapped  new 
strategy  against  Japan.” 

■ 

SO,  it’s  to  be  commando  training 
for  the  entire  country  .  .  . 
that  is,  if  one  can  judge  by  this 
headline  appearing  in  the  Seattle 
Pott-Intelligencer : 

Army  Takes  U.  S. 

Over  EifFel  Tower 

■ 

IT  WOULD  have  seemed  far 
more  logical  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  item  appeared  in  Newsweek’s 
medical  (^dities  column  rather 
than  on  the  magazine's  book  re¬ 
view  page  as  it  did.  Certainly 
this  curious  dual  parentage  is 
nothing  to  be  tossed  off  in  the 
casual  fashion  it  is  in  this  com¬ 
mentary  on  Irving  Stone's  book 
“Immortal  Wife." 

“His  chief  characters,”  the  re¬ 
viewer  wrote,  “are  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  one  of 
the  most  colorful  gentlemen  ever 
to  sit  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  John  Charles  Fremont, 
who  almost  became  President  of 
the  United  States." 

■ 

rrs  GOING  to  be  co-id  this 
winter,  and  if  you  don't  be¬ 
lieve  it,  read  this  ad  inserted  in 
the  Arlington  ( Mass. )  Advocate : 

“I  AM  SEEKING  A  Mummy 
(Egyptian  or  otherwise)  that 


can  be  heated  up  to  98.6  degrees 
or  over  (for  a  hard  winter). 

“Bonus  will  be  paid  if  you 
can  make  it  breathe.” 

■ 

THESE  wartime  shortages  cer¬ 
tainly  are  reducing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  eating  “food”  far 
stranger  than  that  consumed  by 
the  most  desperate  castaway  .  .  . 
witness  this  headline  from  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Ten  Million  Zippers 
Being  Released  for 
Civilian  Consumption 
■ 

HERE’S  the  Government  again 
.  .  ,  trying  as  usual  to  make 
things  clear. 

Latest  is  an  OPA  trade  bulle¬ 
tin  which  carefully  explains  in 
small  type  that  the  bulletins  are 
written  “to  help  you  under¬ 
stand”  and  just  as  carefully 
headlines  the  lead  article  inex¬ 
plicably,  “Canned  Sausage  Prod¬ 
ucts  Sold  Uncanned  at  Retail.” 
■ 

IN  THE  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Oct.  1  appeared  the  following 
headline: 

CHICAGOANS  ON 
WAY  TO  PELELIU 
ORGANIZE  A  CLUB 
Pick  Chairman  Because 
He  Gets  Drunk 
Well,  there  are  worse  reasons. 
It  seems,  however,  he  could  get 
soft  “drinks.” 

■ 

To  Fete  Editors 

The  Kansas  University  school 
of  journalism  will  entertain  the 
editors  of  the  state  Oct.  21  at 
Lawrence.  The  program  will  in¬ 
clude  a  round-table  discussion 
and  luncheon,  after  which  the 
guests  will  attend  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  football  game.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Alfred  G. 
Hill,  publisher  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  and  former  Kansa.s 
newspaper  man,  and  Harold  T.  J. 
Horan  of  Time  magazine. 

■ 

Applies  to  FCC 

The  Eagle-Gazette  Co.,  which 
publishes  a  daily  newspaper  at 
Lancaster,  O.,  has  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  authority  to  build  a 
radio  station  In  that  city. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
ADVER'nSING  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
NOW  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Manufacturer,  world’s  laireat  in  lU 
field,  now  lookinr  for  younr  man 
to  add  to  adTertialnz  department. 
Permanent  position  with  attractive 
postwar  opportnniUes.  The  younr 
man  who  can  fill  this  position  is  a 
hirh  school  rraduate  with  at  least 
2  years'  college  or  equivalent  and 
has  had  one  year  or  more  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting.  Additional  experi¬ 
ence  of  value  would  include  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  in  classified  or 
diaolay  space  advertising.  Selling 
experience  would  be  advantageous. 
Some  knowledge  of  music  or  elee- 
tronies  desirable  although  not  na- 
(-essary.  The  right  man  can  build 
solid,  successful  advertising  career. 
Position  now  open.  Send  full  parti¬ 
culars  in  first  letter.  Write  Box 
1030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"Thou  Seekers  After  H'ise  Advice  \ 
Concerning  Money  to  be  Spent  ...  | 
Ask  of  Someone  li’ithin  the  Shadom 
of  thine  oum  T,  nt.” 

Tilt*  I^erlMT.  tsmoui  for  Kenentiont  for 
sharp  bargaining.  Is  famed  the  tnrld 
over  for  wisdom  hn-n  of  nuny  rrnturlea. 


Communities,  after  the  lashion  of 
Races  of  all  Mankind.  Dooome 
keen  analysts  of  things  economic. 
They  respond  unerringly,  to  both 
Experience  .  .  .  and  Trust.  The 
lieople  ol  the  vast,  rich  Bayonne 
market  bear  out  our  own  slogan 
in  their  fidelity  to  THEIR  HOME 
PAPER — ^The  Times. 

Bayonne  and  the  fine  surrounding 
trade  area  .  .  .  characteristically 
of  the  “home-owner’’  type — have 
the  Berber  slant  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  When  THEIR  paper 
lirints  it  they  are  ronvlneed.  30.- 
UOO  industrial  workers  here  in 
just  ONE  of  the  well-paid  groups. 
Their  jobs  will  be  safe  when  peace 
comes. 

14,605  ABC  Daily  Circulation— 
92%  Hoena  Dalivarad 
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In  this  OUT  OUR  WAY  cartoon,  which  appeared  in  more  than  700  newspa 
pers,  Jim  Williams  calls  attention  to  an  American  institution — 


The  Scrapbook 


He  catches  a  typical  family  clipping  the  daily  newspaper,  each  member 
attracted  by  his  own  special  interest.  Here  is  a  hobby  that  reflects  the  wide 
and  enduring  appeal  of  American  newspapers,  with  features  for  everyone, 
features  that  inspire  the  thought,^!  want  to  save  that.'' 

NEA  Service  supplies  its  newspapers  with  information  and  entertainment  for 
every  member  of  the  fomily.  Whatever  the  reader's  interest,  he  will  find 
it  gratified  in  the  many  features  from  NEA— comics,  columns,  wor  mops, 
pictures,  fashion  ond  beauty  hints,  special  articles. 

And  like  as  not  he  will  say: 


7  want  to  clip  that. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc 


NEW  YORK 


CLEVELAND 
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Papers  Resume 
As  Rochester 
Typos  Return 

Gty  Newsless  6  Days  .  .  . 
Dispute  Over  Setting  oi 
Ads  to  Se  Mediated 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10 — 
The  Rochester  Times-Vnion  re¬ 
sumed  publication  today  and  the 
Defiiocmt  A  Chronicle  will  re¬ 
sume  tomorrow  morning  as  a  re¬ 
sult  ot  a  settlement  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  and  Local  15  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  which  left  this  city  with¬ 
out  newspapers  since  last  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Management  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  claimed  the  idleness  wa.s 
the  result  of  a  difference  in  con¬ 
tract  interpretation  and  the 
union  said  it  was  a  "lockout.” 
The  newspapers  held  that  the 
contract  between  the  typos  and 
the  Gannett  papers  was  ignored 
when  177  printers  walked  out 
before  resorting  to  arbitration. 

Walkout  Oct.  4 

The  dispute  came  into  the 
open  the  night  of  Wednesday. 
Oct.  4  when  92  members  of  the 
union  left  the  composing  room 
following  the  discharge  of  a 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  printer, 
who,  the  management  claimed, 
refused  under  union  orders,  to 
set  an  advertisement  involving 
reproduction.  Both  the  Demo¬ 
crat  fc  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union  are  printed  in  the  same 
plant  and  85  Times-Union  print¬ 
ers  did  not  appear  for  work  the 
following  morning. 

For  some  time,  the  printers 
held,  the  management  of  the 
newspapers  had  not  adhered 
strictly  to  an  agreement  on  a 
reproduction  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  the  just-ended  dispute, 
one  question  was  whether  all 
hand-lettering  in  art  work 
should  be  reproduced  in  type¬ 
face  nearest  resembling  the  let¬ 
tering.  Printers  maintained  the 
lettering  should  be  reproduced. 
The  management  said  that  it 
should  not,  since  printers  were 
not  equipped  to  duplicate  hand¬ 
lettering.  The  question  will  be 
.settled  by  a  joint  standing  com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  contract  provides. 

Bertram  W.  Kelley,  union 
president,  at  the  start  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  declared  that  the  Gan¬ 
nett  management  had  taken  "the 
attitude  it  was  the  only  one  who 
could  interpret  the  contract  .  .  . 
the  union  insisted  its  members 
work  under  its  interpretation  . . . 
the  management  was  requested 
to  reinstate  the  discharged  em¬ 
ploye  or  it  would  be  considered 
that  all  employes  were  fired  .  .  . 
this  the  management  failed  to 
do,  and  resulted  in  all  employes, 
in  effect,  being  discharge  and 
constituting  a  lockout.” 

In  explaining  the  situation  to 
the  public  upon  resumption  of 
publication,  ^e  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  management  said  that  "the 
most  important  question  .  .  .  was 
not  whether  printers  shall  re¬ 
create  matter  already  created  by 
members  of  another  union  craft. 
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although  that  point  seems  im¬ 
portant. 

"The  question  was  whether  or 
not  the  terms  of  the  printers’ 
contract  which  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes 
means  anything,  whether  with¬ 
out  consent  of  the  company  and 
before  review  by  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  the  union 
may  at  the  beginning  of  any 
work -day  declare  a  new  set  of 
rules  to  be  in  effect  and  demand 
that  the  employer  comply  with 
them  or  face  a  strike. 

"The  company  only  asked,  as 
provided  in  the  contract,  that 
work  continue  as  in  the  past 
while  any  dispute  is  being  set¬ 
tled  and  it  agreed  to  comply  re¬ 
troactively  upon  learning  the 
decision.” 

Last  night,  the  .statement  con¬ 
tinued,  "the  company  accepted 
conditions  outlined  by  the  union 
and  the  suspension  was  ended. 
The  union  has  agreed  to  submit 
the  points  at  i.ssue  to  the  joint 
standing  committee,  both  par¬ 
ties  will  abide  by  the  decision 
and  in  the  future  all  disputes 
will  be  decided  in  that  orderly 
manner." 

Representing  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Mediation  at  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  union  and 
publishers  was  John  H.  Forster 
of  Albany  while  Verne  S.  Fol- 
lansbee  represented  the  U.  S. 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

1918  Stiapenaion 

It  was  the  first  time  since  Nov. 

20,  21  and  22.  1918,  that  the  city 
was  without  a  daily  newspaper. 

At  that  time  printers  and  press¬ 
men  .struck,  demanding  a  .50'" 
increa.se.  They  retunuKi  to 
work  on  international  union 
orders  and  the  dispute  was  arbi¬ 
trated. 

Out-of-town  newspapers  .sold 
at  bootleg  prices  during  the  con¬ 
troversy.  Although  limited  by 
newsprint  controls.  Buffalo  and 
New  York  newspapers  did  man¬ 
age  to  send  extra  copies  into 
the  city  which  were  eagerly  pur¬ 
chased  by  local  readers  at  well 
above  published  prices. 

Had  it  not  been  for  newsprint 
shortage,  it  was  estimated  that 
at  least  50,000  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers  could  have  been  .sold. 

Both  the  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Times-Union  sought 
to  fill  in  the  gap  with  repeated  | 
local  news  broadcasts  by  going 
on  the  air  as  many  as  eight  times  |j 
daily.  One  15-minute  Times-  i. 
Union  broadcast  was  devoted  !i 
entirely  to  death  notices.  Edi¬ 
tors  found  that  the  “deaths” 
were  the  most  missed  by  the 
reading  public.  One  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  broker  took  to 
the  air  at  5  p.m.  each  day  with 
a  list  of  closing  prices  on  100 
active  stocks  together  with  the 
Dow-Jones  averages  to  show  the 
trend  of  the  market. 

The  Rochester  Sun,  a  free  dis¬ 
tribution  shopping  paper,  at¬ 
tempted  to  oil  in  the  gap  on 
Sunday  by  publication  of  a  100,- 
000  special  edition  which  briefly 
hit  the  high  spots  of  the  local 
news,  including  a  story  as  to 
why  Rochester  was  without  a 
daily  newspaper.  At  downtown 
news  stands  it  sold  for  5  cents 
a  copy,  but  was  distributed  free 
in  outside  areas. 


Permit  Queries 
On  Dumbarton 
News  Release 

Washington,  Oct.  9 — Morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  with  the 
press  were  arranged  today  by 
the  State  Department  to  tell  the 
story  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  post¬ 
war  security  planning,  first  by 
means  of  a  prepared  statement 
and,  at  the  second  meeting, 
through  the  question-and-an- 
answer  medium. 

Representatives  of  the  press 
had  been  admitted  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  session  attended  by 
delegates  of  this  country,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Russia, 
but  they  had  been  required  to 
rely  upon  brief  “handouts”  from 
the  State  Department  for  the 
ofBcial  current  story  from  that 
point  on. 

Today's  morning  session  was 
the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  that 
there  would  be  simultaneous  re¬ 
lease  of  a  report  when  the  of¬ 
ficial  delegations  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  confer  with  their  chiefs 
in  Washington.  London  and  Mos¬ 
cow. 

E.  R.  Stettinius.  Jr..  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  conducted  the 
meetings  along  the  lines  which 
he  previously  had  laid  down  as 
the  pattern  for  press  and  public 
information  in  all  international 
conferences  to  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  a  party. 

At  Hot  Springs  and  at  Bretton 


Woods,  conferences  were  carried 
on  without  press  coverage.  Lack 
of  housing  and  other  facilities 
was  given  as  the  reason.  But 
when  the  delegates  came  to 
Washington  and  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  estate,  those  reasons  no 
longer  were  held  valid  and  Kb. 
Stettinius  made  it  clear  that 
henceforth  secrecy  will  be  en¬ 
forced  as  a  courtesy  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  delegations  and,  he  said,  in 
pursuance  of  the  right  that  po¬ 
litical  parties.  Congress  and 
others  always  have  exercised,  to 
have  executive  sessions  until 
preliminaries  are  worked  out. 

Except  for  side  issues  whidi 
have  developed  as  members  of 
Congress  and  others  made  pro¬ 
test  against  the  lack  of  public  in¬ 
formation,  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro¬ 
duced  very  little  copy. 

Formal  statements  were  avail¬ 
able  from  time  to  time  but  were 
not  revealing.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  talked  of  post-war  security 
at  press  conferences  and  the 
State  Department  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  newsmen  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  handling  queries  and  ob¬ 
taining  information  within  the 
bounds  of  the  secrecy  rule. 

The  statement  of  aims  released 
today  was  silent  on  several 
points.  Explanation  was  made 
that  the  details  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the 
part  the  press  will  be  asked  to 
play  in  preserving  post-war 
peace  by  means  of  free  public 
discussion  and  spread  of  infor¬ 
mation. 


WE  HAVE  IT 


Ut’tail  irnKf-ri*  urt*  likoly  to 
In*  ri'Hable  h;<rometeni  of  bum 
iiettN-in-freiuTai  and  buying 
power.  They  are  beirinnin^ — 
alornr  with  other  rnerehantH — 
to  hay  to  the  oont»uinep:  “Ten 
we  have  that  article  in  etock 
ruraiii.”  Then*'K  a  noticeable 
i’aM*-up  on  civilian  irooda  .  .  . 
itrands  that  were  niisaintr  an* 
more  available. 

Th**  pNyoholo»rically  vital 
hour  hHH  arrive<t  for  national 
iilv<rii«iiik:  to  oiaiid  ba<k  of  ih*-  new  and  old  bramlA.  And  hen*  if* 
on«*  ol  the  lielter  inarKcth  bir  initial  “T«*htH.” 

llei'HiiM*  ...  It  it*  a  ver>  hutrc  market,  with  a  pundiubing  power  ot 

Ked'HiiMO  • . .  it  hub  won  the  important  title  of  ''Kirbt-in-South’Carolina." 

liei'HiiM*  •  • .  it  ie  the  only  indivhlualizt'd.  <‘ompact  market  of  itn  kind 
in  thif  entire  urea. 

Iteeaiihe . .  .  Columbia  ib  the  proept  roub  Uuy-i'enter  for  the  Nectiun 
.  .  .  i>eopie  with  a  handbome  hiKh-iN*r*eapita  record. 

.\iid  finally  .  .  .  iH'caUhe  th«  n*  ib  a  live,  iHipular  ami  influential 
new>a4)er  to  earry  TKST  Campaigiih.  AUL  <'anipaignh  with  a  n*‘w  eort 
td  job  to  do.  Circulation  h'adeihhip  of  moix*  than  .*>0,000. 


Zkz  t  State 

COLUMBIA.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


1^ 
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'  A 

BI3  Business 


Politician 


LABOR 


Listan  for  five  minutes  in  almost  an) 
train,  bar,  living  room,  or  barbershop,  when 
there's  a  political  discussion  going  on. 

You'llhearsomebodydoingajobonbusi- 
ness  or  labor,  on  politicians  or  professors 
.  .  .  painting  them  blacker  than  Beelzebub 
himself.  You  can  fairly  smell  the  brimstone. 

And  maybe  you'll  notice  this  odd  fact, 
too:  t/ie  less  the  speaker  knows  about  the 
people  he  or  she  is  criticizing,  the  more  furious 


TIME  believes  America’s  greatest 

need,  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  speak  them  out. 

To  do  so,  citizens  must  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed.  So,  in  advertisements  like 
this.  TIME  is  seeking  to  encourage  wide 
thinking  and  reading  not  only  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  TIME,  but  also  of  books  and 
periodicals  that  argue  the  cases  and  advance 
the  causes  that  are  in  the  news. 

For  TIME’S  own  future  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs — to  a  nation  insistent 
upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  from 
recorded  experience. 


And  thus  Americans  may  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  help  of  many  intelligent,  experi¬ 
enced  people  at  a  time  when  our  country 
needs  all  the  mindpower  it  can  muster. 

Problems  like  today's  don't  need  heat— 
they  need  light. 

They  need  littht  from  more  than  ime 
source . . .  more  than  one  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  or  book.  They  need  the  pleasant 
mellow  lamp-littht  of  the  fellow  whoaKrees 
with  you  .  .  .  and  the  disagreeable  blue 
search-light  of  the  fellow  who  doesn’t. 

Most  of  all,  they  need  the  daylight  that 
shines  through  the  clear  windows  of  fact. 
Facts  about  our  present  economic  situation 
in  the  light  of  our  own  past  experiences  and 
that  of  other  nations.  Facts  about  the  great 
experiments  that  have  worked  and  the  ones 
that  have  failed.  Facts  about  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness— about  political  theory  and  practice. 

Are  you  getting  these  facts?  Are  you  being 
stimulated  by  the  sparks  that  jump  from  op¬ 
posite  poles  of  thinking? 

Is  your  mind  a  source  of  light  to  your 
friends  and  your  country  ..  .or  of  heat? 

For  instance: 

Have  you  read  Eric  Johnston’s  “Warning 
to  l.abor  and  Management”?  You  can  get 
it  in  bulletin  form  from  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Is  Frederick  Hayek’s  “Road  to  Serfdom,” 
(Chicago  University  Press,  1944),  a  part  of 
your  information  on  economics? 

Have  you  looked  into  Teller  and  Waring’s 
“The  Small  Farmer  l.ooks  .\liead,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harpers? 

Or  that  comprehensive  book  on  labor  and 
its  problems,  “The  Dynamics  of  Industrial 
Democracy”  by  Clinton  S.  Golden  and 
Harold  J.  Ruttenberg  (Harpers,  1942)? 


and  blistering  the  comment  is  apt  to  be. 


,  Nobody  hates  business  as  much  as  people 
who  have  never  worked  in  business. 

Folks  who  don’t  bother  to  vote  are  the 
most  contemptuous  of  politicians. 

Businessmen  who  have  never  read  what 
the  professors  are  really  saying  are  surest 
that  nothing  they  say  makes  sense. 

And  it’s  usually  ladies  and  gents  who 
never  had  a  labor  problem  bigger  than  a 
cook  who  see  hooves  and  forked  tails  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  factory  workers’  overalls. 

If  you  know  a  lot  of  people  of  all  kinds, 
vou  aren’t  likely  to  hand  down  these  easy 
black-and-white  judgments. 

You  see  (as  all  of  us  do  when  we  think 
about  it)  that  most  Americans — business¬ 
men,  politicians,  farmers,  factory  work¬ 
ers,  professors— are  decent,  honest  citi¬ 
zens,  that  they  have  their  share  of  self- 
interest,  but  all  of  them  have  contributed 
mightily  to  the  growth  and  strength  and 
prosperity  of  .America. 

In  short,  no  group  wears  the  devil’s  clothes. 

But  the  danger  is  we  may  think  some 
particular  group  does — and  insulate  ourselves 
from  all  the  writings,  pronouncements, 
opinions  of  any  individual  in  that  group. 


This  is  the  sevtnth  advertisenwni  uf  a  series  ap¬ 
pearing  in  40  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Its 
purpose  is  to  get  more  Americans  thinking.  For 
22  years  that  has  been  the  iub  the  editors  of 
TIME  have  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 
space — the  same  job  America's  newspapers  hare 
been  trying  to  do  in  theirs.  Now  TIME  harnesses 
the  force  of  adrertising  to  the  saaie  obiecti«t — 
to  prepare  the  home  front  for  the  greatest  mental 
battle  Americans  bare  ever  had  to  tight. 
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Thh  and  Mfowing  onnovneamaaft  will  appaar  in  laading  nawtpapart  of:  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Philadalphio,  Elosfon,  Dolroil,  Clovoland. 
Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco,  Denver,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Minnaapolis,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Rochester,  Houston,  South  Bend,  Ssattie,  Atlanta,  Dallos,  Grand  Rapids,  Dss  Moines,  Salt  Lake  City,  Buffola,  Portland,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Hartford. 
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Food  Editors 
Schedule  Week 
In  Chicago 

Representatives  of  34 
Newspapers  to  Visit 
Processing  fronts 

Chicago,  Oct.  10— Thirty-tour 
food  editors  from  leading  Mid¬ 
west  metropolitan  newspapers 
will  be  guests  of  10  important 
food  processors  and  groups  in 
Chicago.  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  3.  under 
the  auspices  of  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

Program  plans  announced  this 
week  indicate  the  food  editors 
will  be  afforded  the  opportimity 
of  getting  first-hand  information 
on  many  vital  subjects  relating 
to  their  daily  newspaper  work  in 
furnishing  readers  with  up-to- 
the-minute  data  on  “what’s 
ahead  in  food  processing  for 
1945.’* 

Busy  Program  Planned 

The  hosts  have  also  remem¬ 
bered  that  “all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jill  a  dull  girl,”  and  have 
arranged  breakfasts,  lunch¬ 
eons,  cocktail  reception,  dinner 
and  a  theater  party,  J.  H.  Saw¬ 
yer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  representatives’  com¬ 
mittee,  which  includes  also 
W.  A.  Daniels.  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Gene  Corcoran, 
Branham  Co.;  Ken  Dennett, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee;  and  W.  F. 
Johns,  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

The  week’s  conference  will 
open  with  a  get-together  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  on 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  30,  at 
which  Miss  Grace  Hartley.  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  food  editor,  will 
preside  as  chairman  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  editors.  The  group  will  be 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  by 
Armour  &  Co. 

The  National  Dairy  Coimcil 
and  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  will  sponsor  a  dinner  Mon¬ 
day  evening  at  the  Blackstone, 
featuring  a  radio  broadcast,  “The 
Voice  of  Tomorrow.” 

Tuesday  morning  the  food 
editors  will  meet  at  the  research 
laboratory  of  Quaker  Oats  Co. 
and  will  later  visit  the  Quaker 
Oats  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment.  Luncheon  will  follow  at 
the  Racquet  Club.  On  ’Tuesday 
afternoon  the  editors  will  be 
guests  of  the  Evaporated  Milk 
Association. 

Wilson  k  Co.  will  be  hosts  on 
Wednesday  morning,  conducting 
the  group  through  some  of  their 
departments  and  serving  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  Wilson  dining  room. 
Ubby,  McNeill  k  Libby  have  ar¬ 
ranged  a  Wednesday  afternoon 
program. 

John  F.  Jelke  Co.  plans  a 
breakfast  meeting  Thursday  at 
Hotel  Sherman,  and  Kraft 
Cheese  Co.  will  sponsor  a  group 
luncheon  ’Thursday  noon. 

Swift  k  Co.  will  stage  a  break¬ 
fast  party  Friday  at  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  with  General 
Mills  the  host  at  a  final  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Blackstone. 

Ofificials  of  each  of  the  com¬ 


panies  will  address  the  group. 

Newspapers  to  be  represent^ 
are: 

jlkroH  (O.)  Beacon-Journal,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Chicago  Herald-Americat^  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nemr  Chicago  Sun,  Chicago 
Tt^s,  Chicago  Tribune,  Cincin$$ati  Post, 
Cincinnati  hnquirer,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  Cleveland  News,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland  Press,  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News, 
Drtroit  Times,  Indianapolis  New^  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis  Times, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  6r  Tribune,  Omaha 
Ivorld-Herald,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette, 
Pittsburgh  Press^  Pittshu^h  Sust-Tele- 
graph,  St.  Louts  Globe-Democrat,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press,  Toledo  Blade. 

m 

Boxer-Reporter  Defends 
Cameraman  Colleague 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  10 — “One- 
punch  Buckley”  they  are  calling 
J.  Taylor  Buckley,  Federal 
Court  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  who  in  college 
days  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  a  star  athlete,  and 
learned  something  of  the  art  of 
fisticuffs. 

Buckley's  prowess  with  his 
“dukes”  stood  him  in  good  stead 
the  other  day  when  he  stepped 
up  to  defend  his  colleague.  Bill 
Irving,  Inquirer  photographer, 
when  the  latter  was  attacked  in 
the  corridor  of  the  Federal 
Court  building,  and  his  camera 
smashed  to  smithereens  by  an 
irate  defendant  in  a  black  mar¬ 
ket  case. 

Federal  Judge  Ganey  had  Just 
imposed  sentence  upon  a  quartet 
of  scrap  iron  collectors  alleged 
to  have  defrauded  the  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  metal  by  carting  away 
large  quantities  of  scrap  in  false 
bottoms  attached  to  their  trucks. 
As  the  four  men  filed  out  of 
court.  Irving  set  himself  to  take 
a  flashlight  picture  of  the  prison¬ 
ers. 

A  huge  250-pound  chap 
wheeled  out  of  line  and  evaded 
the  bailiff.  Jumping  on  Irving 
he  smashed  the  cameraman  on 
the  Jaw  and  kicked  his  camera, 
completely  demolishing  it.  Just 
then  Buckley,  who  had  been 
covering  the  trial,  stepped  up 
and  with  one  powerful  upper¬ 
cut  dropped  the  heavyweight 
cold  on  toe  floor.  It  was  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  before  he  could  be 
revived. 

Former  Director  of  Public 
Safety  Lemuel  Schofield,  coun¬ 
sel  who  had  defended  the  alleged 
racketeers,  saw  to  it  that  prompt 
payment  was  made  in  full  for 
the  wrecked  camera  to  avoid 
any  further  litigation. 

Mirror  Urges  "Vote" 

A  non-partisan  effort  by  toe 
New  York  Mirror,  pro-Dewey 
this  year,  to  bring  out  the  vote, 
rega^less  of  what  vote,  was 
featured  recently  by  a  full  col¬ 
umn  editorial  likening  voting  to 
fighting. _ 

PUBLICITY  MAN 

able  to  write  speechee,  arrange 
meetinrs.  and  set  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  for  president  of  larse  national 
manufacturer.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  smart  youni;:  man  not  over 
36.  Box  1270.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hillman  Bolts 
"Partisan"  Talk 
At  H-T  Forum 

Sidney  Hillman,  chairman  of 
toe  CIO  Political  Action  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  had  been  scheduled 
to  speak  on  toe  pro-Roosevelt 
side  of  the  Presidential  election 
program  closing  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  annual  Forum 
on  Current  Problems  Oct.  18  at 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  withdrew  as  speaker  in  a 
telegram  to  the  newspaper  Oct. 
8  on  grounds  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  stated  he  would  “represent 
the  Democratic  side”  and  thus 
be  partisan. 

His  telegram  followed  an  ear¬ 
lier  telegram  asking  that  his  po¬ 
sition  as  a  speaker  for  the  CIO- 
PAC  be  made  clear  and  con¬ 
tained  his  withdrawal  on  the 
ground  that  the  wording  of  the 
full  forum  story,  which  Juxta¬ 
posed  his  speech  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  speech  of  Robert  Fiske 
Bradford,  candidate  for  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor  of  Massachusetts, 
contained  toe  implication  that 
he  “would  speak  as  a  Democrat 
in  a  partisan  debate.” 

Speakers  not  previously  an¬ 
nounced  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  7,  p.  72) 
who  will  appear  on  the  three- 
day  forum,  opening  Oct.  16,  in¬ 
clude:  Eduardo  Villasenor,  di¬ 
rector  general  of  the  Banco  de 
Mexico,  and  C.  George  McCul- 
lagh.  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail;  Miss 
Elsa  Graves,  a  steel  worker  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Indus¬ 


trial  Council,  YWCA;  James  B. 
Carey,  former  electrical  worker, 
and  secretary  of  toe  CIO,  and 
Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  investment 
banker,  former  vice-chairman  of 
toe  War  Production  Board,  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg,  regional  director  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission; 
Col.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  chief  of 
the  Convalescent  Training  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  the  Air 
Surgeon,  and  Walt  Disney,  Mon¬ 
day  evening. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Shir¬ 
ley  Temple;  Miss  Ruth  Clifton, 
originator  of  the  Moline,  Ill., 
plan  to  combat  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  and  Harris  L.  Wofford. 
Jr.,  a  cadet  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  founder  of  the  Student 
Federalists,  will  be  among  the 
speakers. 

■ 

OSS  Denies  Ousting 
Writer  Over  PAG  Article 

Washington,  Oct.  10 — The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Strategic  Services  has 
denied  reports  that  Alexander 
Barmine’s  separation  from  OSS 
was  linked  in  any  manner  to  his 
article  “TTie  New  Communist 
Conspiracy,”  which  appeared  in 
Readers’  Digest  and  which 
stated,  among  other  things,  that 
the  CIO  Political  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  is  involved  in  the  alleged 
conspiracy. 

Speaking  for  OSS,  Col.  O.  C. 
Boering,  Jr.,  executive  officer, 
said  the  letter  separating  Bar- 
mine  from  his  employment  was 
sent  before  anyone  in  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  executive  staff  was  aware 
that  the  story  had  been  pre 
pared. _ 


If  scheduler  are  to  be  made  up  j 

for  that  national  newepaper  cam-  IJJqT  '  J  \ 

paifm  .  .  .  If  coverone  i«  to  be  WvV  j  '^45'  ./  \  I 

'•ongidered  more  seriously  than  ^  '.‘IJnl  / 

ever  ...  If  you  want  to  do  a  v*l  I  ’  ’  71  /  j 

'saturation  job”  where  It  will  do  /,  \ 

the  most  rood  .  .  .  you’ll  need  '  •  '''e  j  /  i 

mathematical  proof,  ^onx  with  '/  )  J 

with  everythint;  else.  . ;  y  /  / 

For  example — it  has  been  easy  .  .  .  too  easy  ...  to 
believe  that  the  wealthy  Norristown,  Pa.,  market 
can  be  adequately  covered  by  papers  from,  say. 

Philadelphia.  No  matter  HOW  you  fimire  it  out 
.  .  .  that  JUST  ISN’T  TRUE  I 

Combine  the  circulation  figures  of  three  Philadelphia  papers  ...  do 
a  lot  of  fancy  scratch-pad  work — and  finally  you  find  that  tbit  com¬ 
bined  circulation  in  the  Norristown  market  falls  areatly  below  The 
Times-Berald  ABC  City  Zone  Coverage. 

And  it  it  a  market  you  can’t  afford  to  portly  cover — City  Zone,  63,429; 
Retail  Tradlnr  Zone.  76,880 — Norrlttown's  TTadinr  Area  mounts  to 
a  rrowinr  128,308. 

Our  industries  already  hearing  the  call  of  poet-w.ir  civilian  orders. 
Bn.vers  in  town.  Employment  steady. 
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Included  in  this  list  of  Field  Publications’  featmres  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nationally  acclaimed  strips  and  panels— 

BMWIABY— fly  Crockett  Johnstt.  A  new  b^h  in  wbtmsi^ 
cal  humor.  4  or  5  columns. 

CUWE  VOYMfT— romantic  strip  >4  adventmre  on  the 
high  seas.  4  or  5  columns. 

WC  IWOM— Past-moving,  adventure-packed  strip.  4  or 
5  columns. 

CMCKUPS— /<  2-column  daily  humor  panel  by  6  famous 


IE  SCUTTIES— fly  Ajay.  A  spicy,  caustic,  l-coltnnn  bss- 
mor  panel  on  current  events. 


The  above  features  make  a  strong  addition  to  The  Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate’s  present  roster  of  pretested  comics,  features  and  globe- 
circling  wire  services. 

EdWarial  faataraa:  It’s  About  Time 

Werner  s  Cirtoons  Home  Economics 

Jack  Lamben's  Cartoons  Today's  Children 
“Inside  Washington"  Ann  Landers  Answcis 

State  of  the  Nation,  Fo,  Gi,ls  ^ho  Work 

Ohn  MiUer 
K.  M.  Undis,  II 
Olio  Millet's  Paragraphs 


Foreign 

H.  R.  Knickerbocket 
Edward  Angly 
W.  A.  S.  Douglas 
John  Graham  DowUag 
Frederick  Kub 
M.  W.  Fodor 
John  M.  Mecklio 
Edd  Johnson 
Gordon  Young 
Cedric  Salter 
Pauline  Whittington 


Now  rU  Tell  One 
•So  They  TeU  Me.’' 

by  Warren  Brown 
"Here  We  Go  Again, 
by  James  Kearns 

Panala: 

Aiumai  Crackers 
Scuffy 


Captain  Midnight 
The  Toodles 
The  Berrys 

Woman’s  faataraa: 

Fashion  Horoscope 
Boy  Advises  Girl 


Wise  editors,  planning  fot  postwar  days  ahead  when  reader 
interest  will  shift  inside  to  features,  can  choose  with  confidence 
from  this  impressive  list  of  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  features 
.  .  .  they  are  entertaining,  informative,  tested  .  .  .  they  axe 
STRONG  features! 

Write  fur  proofs  or  copy  on  any  of  the  features  listed  above. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  further  information  and  terms. 


tel 


* 
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N.  Y.  Times 
Wash-  Service 
Ranked  Best 

Saturday  Review  Also 

Surveys  Press  Gallery 

On  Capital's  Writers 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  160  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Press  Gallery  who 
responded  to  a  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  questionnaire  the 
Sew  York  Times  is  “the  news¬ 
paper  maintaining  the  best  all- 
around  Washington  news  ser¬ 
vice  as  measured  by  reliability, 
comprehensiveness  and  fair¬ 
ness.” 

The  five-question  survey, 
which  appears  in  the  magazine’s 
Fall  Book  Number,  was  com¬ 
piled  for  it  by  Mailings,  Inc., 
New  York.  Two  questionnaires, 
the  original  and  a  follow-up, 
were  mailed  to  696  members  of 
the  Press  Gallery. 

Krock  Chosen 

Tabulations  show  a  plurality 
vote  for  Arthur  Krock  of  the 
Times  as  “the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  who  exerts  through 
his  writing  the  greatest  influence 
on  Washington”;  for  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
as  “the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  who  exerts  through  his  writ¬ 
ings  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  Tiation,”  and  for  Thomas  L. 
Stokes,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  as  the  one  “who 
does  the  best  all-around  job  as 
measured  in  terms  of  reliability, 
fairness  and  ability  to  analyze 
the  news.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  received 
65  votes  “for  the  newspaper 
which  is  the  most  flagrant  in 
angling  or  weighting  the  news 
to  suit  its  own  editorial  opin¬ 
ions.” 

Throughout  in  each  of  the  flve 
cases  three  or  four  newspapers 
or  correspondents  received  the 
bulk  of  the  votes  with  no  more 
than  eight  being  cast  for  any 
other. 

Ranking  after  the  Times, 
which  received  85  votes  for  the 
best  service,  were  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  16;  Sew  York 
Herald  Tribune,  14,  and  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  9. 

For  exerting  influence  on 
Washington  Mr.  Krock  received 
51  votes;  Mr.  Pearson,  32,  and 
Walter  Lippmann,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  19. 
Eighteen  did  not  answer  the 
question  placing  Bert  Andrews, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Raymond  Clapper  ( deceased ) ; 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  and  Gould  Lincoln. 
Washington  Star,  as  tied  for 
fourth  place  witti  4  votes  each. 

Chosen  as  having  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  nation  were: 
Mr.  Pearson,  56  votes;  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann,  28;  no  answer,  23;  Mr. 
Krock,  13;  and  David  Lawrence, 
United  States  News  Association, 
and  Marquis  Childs,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  tied  with  6. 

For  the  best  all-around  corre¬ 
sponding  job  Mr.  Stokes  received 
25  votes;  Mr.  Childs,  23;  no  an¬ 
swer,  17,  and  Mr.  Andrews  and 
Roscoe  Drummond,  Christian 
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Science  Monitor,  each  8. 

Ranking  after  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  “flagrant  in  angling 
or  weigjiting  the  news”  were: 
Washington  Times  -  Herald,  34 
votes;  PM,  29;  no  answer,  23. 

Following  is  the  remainder  of 
the  list  of  newspapers  and  cor¬ 
respondents  with  votes  received, 
in  the  same  order  as  the  ranking 
ones  are  given  above: 

Question  1:  Christian  Science  .Monitor, 
6;  no  answer,  5;  WashinKton  Evening 
Star  4;  Chicago  Suh,  4;  PM,  4;  S't.  Louts 
Post-Dispatch,  4;  Chicago  Tribune,  4; 
lyashin^ou  Daily  News,  2;  Philadelphia 
Record,  1;  Philadelfhia  Inquirer,  1,  and 
Democrat  Sr  Chrontclt,  1. 

Question  2:  eriitor  of  Washington  Post, 
tobert  Albright,  3;  Marquis  Childs. 
2;  Kd.  T.  KoIIiard,  2;  David  Lawrence, 
2;  Nathan  Robertson,  2;  Herbert  Ellis- 
ton,  2;  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  1;  Ernest 
Lindlcy,  1;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  1;  Thomas 
L.  Stokes,  1;  I,  F.  Stone,  1;  John  O’Don¬ 
nell,  1:  George  Dixon,  1;  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  1;  .Mark  Sullivan,  1;  Lowell  Mel- 
lett,  1;  Harold  Slater,  1,  and  Cecil  li. 
Dickson,  1. 

Question  3:  Thomas  L,  Stokes,  4;  Bert 
Andrews,  4;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  3:  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper,  3:  fay  C.  Hayden,  1; 
I.  F.  Stone,  1;  Walter  Kiplinger,  1; 
Forest  Davis,  1 ;  Ray  Tucker,  1 ;  Turner 
Catledge,  1;  John  O’Donnell,  1;  Frank 
Kent,  1;  Westbrook  Pegler,  1;  Lowell 
Mellett,  1;  Nathan  Robertson,  1;  William 
K,  Hutchinson,  1;  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1, 
and  James  B,  Keston,  1. 

Question  4:  Dewey  L  Fleming,  7; 
.■\rtnur  Krock,  7;  Walter  Lippmann,  6; 
N'athan  Robertson,  S;  James  B.  Reston, 
5;  Mark  Sullivan,  4;  C.  P.  Trussell,  4; 
P.aul  Ward,  3:  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  3; 
Raymond  Brandt,  3;  David  Lawrence, 
2;  Cliarles  G,  Ross.  2;  Drew  Pearson,  2; 
Raymond  Clajtper,  2;  Thomas  Reynolds, 
2;  James  Wright,  2;  John  O'Donnell,  2; 
Walter  Trohan,  2;  Ernest  K.  Lindley, 
1:  Blair  Bolles,  1;  Turner  Catledge,  1; 
Paul  Mallon,  1 ;  Gould  Lincoln,  I ; 
Arthur  Hermann,  1;  Sandor  Klein,  1; 
Bulkley  Griffin,  1 ;  Louis  Stark,  1 ; 
l.a>well  Mellet,  I;  Arthur  Henning,  1: 
Carroll  Kilpatrick,  1 ;  Windsor  Booth,  1 ; 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  1;  James  A.  Weehs- 
ler.  1,  and  Eddie  Folliard,  1. 

Question  S:  Washington  Post,  2;  Pat- 
terson-McCormick  Papers.  2:  Daily 
It'orker,  1;  Star,  1;  New  York  Times,  l'; 
Hearst  Papers,  1,  and  Chicago  Sun.  1. 


Wins  2nd  Mead  Trophy 

For  the  second  successive  year  | 
the  Sorman  (Okla.)  Transcript 
has  won  the  H.  Mead  Sweep- 1 
stakes  trophy,  an  award  given  : 
the  newspaper  piling  up  the 
greatest  score  in  contests  spon- 1 
sored  by  the  Oklahoma  Press  I 
Association  and  the  Oklahoma ! 
State  Fair.  Runners-up  were 
the  El  Reno  America  and  the  ! 
Chickasha  Express.  Winners; 
for  general  excellence  were;  I 
Sorman  Transcript,  Muskogee  1 
Phoenix,  Chickasha  Express, , 
Ardmore  Ardmoreite  and  Enid  ' 
Eagle. _ i 


OWI  Report 
To  Agencies 
Leaks  Out 

Washington,  Oct.  9 — An  ex¬ 
clusive  story  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  disclosing  that  a  re¬ 
port  on  possible  dislocations  in 
civilian  life  had  been  prepared 
and  circulated  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  but  withheld 
from  the  press,  resulted  in  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Elmer  Davis 
that  he  would  ask  the  compil¬ 
ers  to  give  their  forecasts  gen¬ 
eral  circulation. 

Several  thousand  copies  were 
sent  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  and  an  equal  number 
was  passed  among  government 
department  heads.  Mr.  Davis 
said  the  material  was  marked 
“restricted”  and  should  not  have 
been  published  without  permis¬ 
sion. 

Advance  Notice 

The  OWI  chief  explained: 

“Since  advertising  appropri¬ 
ations  are  made  and  plans  laid 
far  in  advance,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  this  information  to 
the  advertisers  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  it  could  be  of¬ 
fered  with  complete  accuracy. 
All  the  war  agencies  therefore 
were  asked  to  collaborate  with 
OWI  in  assembling  a  necessarily 
speculative  forecast  for  the  ten¬ 
tative  guidance  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“The  war  agencies  were  all 
told  that  the  forecast  would  be 
for  this  restricted  use  and  pur- 


J.  J.  McCutcheon 
Adyertlsin?  Manafrt  r 
Germantown  ('ourii  r 


‘•We’ll  better 
a  million  lines 
ol  adverting 
tins  year.” 


"Thanks  A.  E.  (A.  E.  Hlcker- 
son.  Publisher)  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  my  candle 
from  under  a  bushel  and  plac¬ 
ing  It  In  a  candlestick  where 
all  can  see  It;  and  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  telling  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  we  will  better  a 
million  lines  of  advertising 
copy  this  year.  We  hope  that 
the  light  of  this  statement  at¬ 
tracts  to  the  extent  of  giving 
us  the  opportunity  of  telling 
why. 

“Our  Germantown  Coiurier  Is 
doing  a  swell  Job  for  our  adver¬ 
tisers;  and.  If  used  with  the 
Upper  Darby  News  and  the 
Main  Line  Times,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  about  160,000  readers 
of  his  advertising. 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pe. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


pose,  and  some  of  them  un¬ 
doubtedly  went  further  than 
they  would  have  been  willing 
to  go  at  the  time  they  supplied 
their  information,  had  they 
known  that  it  was  to  be  used 
not  for  a  limited  technical  pur¬ 
pose  but  as  an  authoritative 
pronouncement  to  the  public.” 

Additionally,  Mr.  Davis  said; 
“Advertisers  and  their  agencies 
have  given  great  help  to  govern¬ 
ment  war  information  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  induce  the 
public  to  do  things  and  refrain 
from  doing  things  in  support 
of  the  war  effort.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  this  support 
should  be  continued  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  to  whatever 
extent  it  is  need^. 

“OWI  was  convinced  that  this 
support  would  be  continued  if 
the  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  were  frankly  and  realisti¬ 
cally  informed  as  to  what  would 
be  needed,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  tell.  Otherwise  the  im¬ 
pression  might  have  spread  that 
the  government  would  no  long¬ 
er  need  any  of  this  support 
at  all.” 


VERY  FEW 

There  are  very  few 
major  cities  in  the 
United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  biggest,  where 
newspaper  leadership 
does  not  occasionally 
change  hands. 

No  such  change  has 
happened  in  Boston 
since  1928,  when  The 
Herald-Traveler  took 
over  and  began  its  sen 
sational  climb  to  na 
tional  prominence. 

Today,  there  are  only 
three  or  four  newspa¬ 
pers  in  America  that 
speak  the  same  lin¬ 
age  language  at  The 
Herald  -  Traveler. 

Always  First  in  Boston 
Often  First  in  America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 

Boston,  MnsachuMttt 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

Sational  Reprttentatirtt 
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Nichol  Tells  of  Soviet 
Limits  on  Foreign  Press 

Chicago  News  Writer  Finds  Russians 
Wary  of  All  Foreigners 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  not  likely 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
its  own  free  press  within  the 
predictabie  fu* 
ture,  the  hope 
.  that  foreign 
;  correspondents 
!  may  have  some 
.  of  the  facilities 
and  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  they 
would  normally 
receive  under 
such  a  system 
was  voiced  by 
I  David  M.  Ni- 
choi,  Chicago  .  , 

Daily  News  cor-  Nichol 
r  e  spondent 

'  home  from  Moscow,  in  an  inter- 
'  view  with  Elorroa  &  Publisher. 

'  Nichol,  who  has  returned 
after  two  years  in  Russia,  sug¬ 
gested  that  American  newspaper 
editors  should  have  a  better 
•  understanding  of  the  problems 
faced  by  U.S.  writers  who  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  resident 
correspondents.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  eventually 
Americans  and  Russians  would 
find  a  way  to  bridge  the  gulf 
that  separates  the  two  nations 
from  a  mutual  understanding, 
which  a  free  exchange  of  news 
would  help  to  bring  about. 

News  Sources  Limited 
Foreign  correspondents  in 
Russia  are  not  only  confronted 
with  a  formal  wartime  censor- 
ahip,  but  their  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  exceedingly  limited. 
In  comparison  with  the  free  ac¬ 
cess  that  newspapermen  have  to 
official  sources  in  U.S.,  Nichol 
declared. 

“Russia  wants  to  establish 
some  bond  with  Americans,”  he 
said,  “just  as  a  considerable 
section  of  Americans  wants  a 
working  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  thing  about 
.  which  Allied  newspapermen 
have  never  been  able  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Russians  is  that  no 

•  amount  of  high  politics  can 
ever  replace  a  broad,  basic 
understanding,  such  as  would 

‘  come  about  with  a  free  ex- 
:  change  of  news  under  a  free 
press.” 

I  Dave  Nichol,  who  has  seen 
the  Russians  bounce  back  after 
.  reeling  under  the  heavy  blows 
'  of  the  German  militsiiy  ma¬ 
chine,  has  a  sympathetic  under- 

•  standing  of  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  but  he  cannot  reconcile 
their  control  methods  with  free 

/  press  in  Anglo-American  coun- 
’  tries.  He  admits  that  the  Rus- 
,  sians  have  a  case  for  their 
rigid  controls  over  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  in  the  light  of  their 
own  controlled  press  at  home. 

“They  argue  that  they  can’t 
justifiably  give  the  foreign 
'  press,  for  any  one  of  a  variety 
.  of  reasons,  what  they  do  not 
'•  make  public  to  their  own 
people,”  he  explained.  “What 
they  don’t  admit  is  that  Amer¬ 


icans  are  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  Russian  people 
— what  they  have  done,  what 
they  look  like  and  how  they 
think — they  just  oan’t  under¬ 
stand  the  American  press’  de¬ 
mand  for  data  about  human 
beings.” 

There  is  no  press  relations  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Russian  ^v- 
ernment,  Nichol  stated,  ^e 
only  agency  that  approaches 
such  a  function  is  the  press 
department  of  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  familiarly  known  as  Nar- 
komindal.  “Anything  a  corre¬ 
spondent  wants— if  it  is  only 
permission  to  travel  more  than 
60  miles  outside  of  Moscow — 
must  be  cleared  through  the 
Foreign  Office.  Such  favors, 
however,  are  usually  not  grant¬ 
ed  at  all — aside  from  periodic 
supervised  trips  to  the  front.” 

Correspondents  can  see  So¬ 
viet  artists,  writers  and  theatri¬ 
cal  representatives,  but  they 
cannot  get  near  to  the  people  of 
the  government  for  interviews 
or  comments,  the  Daily  News 
writer  explained.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  correspondents  are  virtually 
limited  to  the  Russian  news¬ 
papers  for  source  material. 
These  papers  include  the  party 
organ,  Pravda;  the  government 
paper,  Izvestia,  and  the  army 
journal.  Red  Star.  All  are  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
government. 

“After  you  are  there  for  a 
time,  you  learn  to  attach  im¬ 
portance  to  something  in  the 
Russian  papers  which  seems 
somewhat  casual,  insofar  as  the 
prominence  given  to  it,”  he 
added.  “You  can  often  relate 
some  casual  item  to  something 
of  a  similar  nature  which  has 
appeared  before  and  thereby 
discover  a  significant  trend  or 
an  important  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  policy. 

Escorted  Trips  Helpful 

‘“The  best  things  that  come 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  the 
result  of  the  occasional  trips 
the  correspondents  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  to  the  front. 
Every  one  of  those  trips  reveal 
that  Russians  are  human  beings 
— they  bleed,  get  hungry,  and 
are  fascinated  with  little  lux¬ 
uries. 

“Russians  are  anything  but 
a  race  of  automatons.  ’They  are 
warm  and  sympathetic  persons 
who  are  greatly  interested  in 
America  and  Americans.  Little 
information  about  the  United 
States  is  contained  in  the  Soviet 
press.  Russian  contacts  with 
Americans  are  confined  largely 
to  direct  relations,  such  as  with 
our  engineers,  or  others  who  go 
to  Russia  to  aid  them  in  their 
industrial  development.” 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
there  are  35  American  and 
British  correspondents  in  the 
Anglo  -  American  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association,  of  which  Eld- 


die  Gilmore  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  president.  Japanese 
newsmen  are  pot  permitted  to 
take  the  escorted  trips  to  the 
front. 

Paradoxically  enough,  Nichol 
never  saw  Stalin  during  two 
years  in  Russia.  At  the  only 
public  meeting  which  the  for¬ 
eign  press  corps  was  permitted 
to  attend,  Nichol  was  in  Cairo. 

’I^ere  is  the  peculiar  heritage 
among  Russian  political  leaders 
that  consists  of  mistrusting  the 
foreign  press,  coupled  with  the 
policy  of  responsibility  always 
going  upward,  instead  of  down¬ 
ward,  Nichol  explained.  He  re¬ 
called  the  remarks  of  one  of 
the  shrewdest  men  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  who  said:  “No  for¬ 
eigner,  either  friendly  or  hos¬ 
tile,  has  fully  understood  our 
country  and  its  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Nichol  added  it  is  equally  true 
that  Soviet  authorities  have  not 
understood  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  ’They  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  role  a  free  press 
plays  in  a  democracy,  he  said. 

“’The  Russian  press  serves  as 
a  channel  of  information  in  pro¬ 
claiming  to  the  people  the  de¬ 
cisions  and  actions  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  "nie  press  is  strictly  a 
political  organ,  used  effectively 
as  a  mixlium  of  persuasion.  All 
its  activities  are  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  single  party  leader¬ 
ship. 

“While  Russians  are  told  we 
have  a  free  press  in  America, 
they  cannot  get  over  the  idea 
that  anti-Russian  stories  in  the 
American  press  somehow  must 
reflect  an  official  U.S.  opinion 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union,”  he 
added. 

Another  wartime  reason  for 
the  inability  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  move  more  freely 
about  Russia,  he  explained,  is 
that  the  whole  Russian  food  ra¬ 
tioning  and  travel  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  people  at  home. 
Foreign  correspondents  get  mag¬ 
nificent  treatment,  as  compared 
to  average  Russians,  who  can  t 
understand  why  American 
newspapermen  are  dissatisfied 
in  not  having  free  access  to 
news  sources,  particularly  when 
they  have  enough  to  eat.  “We 
had  to  explain  that  we  didn’t 
come  to  Russia  to  eat,”  he  said, 
“but  it  didn’t  do  any  good  as 
far  as  getting  greater  freedom 
of  action.” 

Every  new  correspondent  who 
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goes  to  the  Soviet  Union,  said 
Nichol,  goes  with  the  idea  in 
the  back  ot  his  mind  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  his  predecessors 
have  failed  to  make  the  proper 
contacts  to  pave  the  way  for 
smoother  relations  with  Rus¬ 
sian  authorities.  “Sooner  or 
later  these  correspondents  find 
that  nothing  they  can  do  will 
alter  the  situation.”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

A  slender  man  who  will  be 
33  his  next  birthday,  Nichol  is 
a  native  of  Dundas,  Ont.,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  son  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  received  his  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees,  later  becoming 
editor  of  the  Iron  River  Re¬ 
porter  in  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan. 

He  joined  the  Daily  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in  1936,  making 
rapid  strides  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  In  Sept., 
1940,  he  succeeded  Wallace  R. 
Deuel  as  Berlin  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  News.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  war  from  the  German 
side  until  Nazi  censorship  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  send 
more  than  government  hand¬ 
outs.  He  moved  to  Bern,  Switz¬ 
erland.  where  he  continued  to 
report  Nazi  activities  until  his 
return  to  U.S.  early  in  1942. 

After  a  brief  visit  home, 
Nichol  went  to  London  and  then 
to  Moscow,  where  he  covered 
the  conference  at  which  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  met 
with  Stalin  and  other  Russian 
diplomats. 
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JOHN  O’DONNELL,  dynamic  Washington  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  has  made  a  career  of 
writing  daily  inside  stories  from  the  Capital.  His  marshaling  of  the  facts  has 
made  his  newspaper  column  a  brisk,  refreshing  experience. 

John  O'Donnell’s  .sources  of  material  are  practically  unlimited.  One  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  type  of  stuff  that  can  be  expected  from  O’Donnell  was  his 
revelation  in  April,  1941,  that  the  U.  S.  Senate  would  hear  charges  "that 
U.  S.  naval  vessels  were  secretly  convoying  British  ships.”  It  hit  the  nation 
with  a  bang.  Certain  self-constituted  military  censors  denied  the  story.  White 
House  Secretary  Stephen  Early  quoted  President  Roosevelt  as  calling  it  “a 
deliberate  lie.”  But  only  a  few  months  later.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 
admitted  the  use  of  our  ships  for  convoy. 

Daily  since  1933  his  Washington  column  “Capitol  Stuff”  has  been  praised, 
ridiculed  and  damned  by  the  tops  in  our  government.  You  may  not  agree 
with  everything  John  O’Donnell  says,  but  you’ll  find  his  editorial  vigilance  a 
thought-stirrer  from  coast  to  coast. 

John  O’Donnell  is  unusually  equipped  to  tell  the  story  of  the  policy 
makers  in  your  Capital  to  the  readers  of  your  newspaper.  Add  this  stirring, 
startling,  different  Washington  column  NOW! 


:.:r‘.jrurc:=i 


. . .  for  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE  ^  PHONE WIRE 
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Outlook  Bright 
For  Newspapers, 
Says  E.  P.  Bcmes 

Chicago  News  Man  Ad¬ 
vises  Budgets  Be  Quarterly 
In  Post-War  Period 

Chicago,  Oct.  9 — The  post-war 
outlook  of  publishers  depends  to 
no  small  degree  on  how  accu* 
rately  controllers  are  able  to 
anticipate  and  how  effectively 
they  present  a  budget  on  future 
operations  from  botti  a  long  and 
s^rt  term  point  of  view,  E.  P. 
Barnes,  Chicago  Daily  News  con¬ 
troller,  declai^  here  last  week 
in  addressing  the  Controllers  In¬ 
stitute  of  America  conference. 

“We  will  probably  find  it  safer 
to  operate  on  a  detailed  budget 
of  no  longer  than  one-guarter  in 
length,  and  we  must  tap  all  the 
Informational  sources  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  be  able  to  present  as  ac¬ 
curate  a  picture  of  future  opera- 
Uons  as  possible,”  said  Mr. 
Barnes. 

Discusses  Budgets 

The  Daily  News  controller,  in 
discussing  income  and  expense 
budgets,  divided  the  former  into 
three  classes :  ( 1  >  revenue  from 
circulation;  (2)  revenue  from 
advertising;  (3)  revenue  from 
syndicate  operations,  sales  of 
engravings,  etc. 

Circulation  income,  he  said, 
will  depend  on  six  factors,  (1) 
maintenance  of  present  circula¬ 
tion  rates;  ( 2 )  relaxation  of  con¬ 
trol  of  newsprint  consumption; 
(31  type  and  shifting  of  popula¬ 
tion;  (4)  style  and  content  of 
paper;  (5)  better  distribution 
facilities;  (6)  radio. 

Expressing  the  hope  that  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  would  continue 
at  present  levels,  with  newspa¬ 
per  readership  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  through  more  thorough 
coverage,  Mr.  Barnes  stated:  "At 
present  we  see  a  trend  toward 
more  pictures  of  general  inter¬ 
est,  toward  shorter  and  more 
pungent  news  items,  and  toward 
editorial  treatment  which  is 
more  independent  in  nature. 

“Our  distribution  facilities 
have  been  unsatisfactory,"  he 
continued,  “particularly  where 
we  had  to  depend  on  boys.  Will 
it  again  become  popular  for  the 
future  governor  of  a  state,  or 
the  future  president  of  a  large 
industrial  concern  to  ‘carry  pa¬ 
pers,’  or  will  it  be  necessary  to 
discover  some  other,  perhaps 
more  costly  and  less  effective, 
method  of  distributing  our  prod¬ 
uct?" 

Oiscussing  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  post-war  period,  Mr. 
Barnes  said  that  estimates  must 
be  based  on  ( 1 )  maintenance  of 
presenting  advertising  rates;  (2) 
relaxation  of  control  of  news¬ 
print;  ( 3 )  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods;  (4)  use  of  color; 
(51  competitive  media,  includ¬ 
ing  FM  and  AM  radio,  and  fac¬ 
simile. 

“Advertising  rates  in  the 
newq>aper  field  have  not  in¬ 
crease  materially  in  ^ite  of 
the  shortage  of  available  space 
and  mounting  operating  c<es,’' 


he  asserted.  “It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  there  will  be 
little  or  no  change  in  effective 
rates  in  the  immediate  future.’* 

The  expense  side  of  the  future 
is  none  too  bright,  the  speaker 
stated.  Loommg  ahead  are 
labor  costs,  repair  and  mainte- 
ance  costs,  cost  of  operating  sup¬ 
plies,  bad  debts  and  taxes. 

“The  trend  in  hourly  labor 
costs  has  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  annually  for  the  past  four 
years,”  he  said.  “Column  pro¬ 
duction  costs  have  mounted  to 
alarming  heights.  Production 
efficiency  has  been  reduced 
through  over  staffing  during 
slack  periods  to  keep  men  from 
seeking  greater  remuneration 
elsewhere  by  temporary  work. 

“There  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  Little  Steel  Formula 
may  be  broken.  When  and 
where  will  labor  costs  be  stabil¬ 
ized?  How  long  can  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  squeezed  from  both 
the  top  and  the  bottom  at  the 
same  time? 

“What  about  the  cost  of  re¬ 
establishing  an  effective  person¬ 
nel?  Today  we  are  all  employ¬ 
ing  people  who  are  too  young 
and  too  inexperienced  and 
grandmothers  who  sit  and 
dceam  of  the  old  rocking  chair.” 

’Hie  cost  of  preparing  pay¬ 
rolls  has  mounted  steadily  with 
the  many  deductions  now  made, 
he  said.  In  referring  to  income 
tax  problems.  Mr.  Barnes  men¬ 
tion^  the  July  4  decision  of  the 
tax  court  relative  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  Journal  of  Living.  'The 
court  sustained  a  substantial  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  assessment,  he  said, 
because  it  concluded  the  com¬ 
missioner  had  properly  consid¬ 
ered  that  circulation  promotion 
expenditures  above  normal, 
which  produced  circulation 
above  the  peak  year  average, 
should  be  capitalized. 

“This  means  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  will  never  be  retrieved,”  he 
added,  “except  possibly  in  case 
of  sale  of  the  magazine.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  should  read  this  case. 
Circulation  generally  is  rela¬ 
tively  high.  Are  we  not  likely 
to  run  into  the  same  problem 
experienced  by  the  Journal  of 
Living  in  the  near  future?” 


Republicans 
Start  Ad  Drive 
In  Newspapers 

The  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  set  in  motion  this  week 
from  its  New  York  headquarters 
what  it  hopes  will  develop  into 
an  impressive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast. 

From  the  office  of  Alden  Ken¬ 
yon,  associate  publicity  director, 
a  portfolio  of  eight  different  ad¬ 
vertisements,  written  by  “impor¬ 
tant  New  York  advertising  copy 
writers”  was  mailed  to  a  total  of 
9,000  newspapers  (approximate¬ 
ly  1,800  dailies,  balance  week¬ 
lies).  Each  portfolio  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  bulletin  telling 
publishers  how  to  “cash  in”  on 
the  plan.  Cost  of  space,  it  was 
explained,  was  to  be  paid  for  by 
local,  county  and  state  Repub¬ 
lican  committees. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Kenyon  went 
to  the  weeklies.  Malcolm  Davis, 
of  ANPA,  and  Mr.  Kenyon  made 
the  arrangements  for  merchan¬ 
dising  the  campaign  to  the 
weeklies.  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  handled  the  weeklies. 

Mats  of  each  of  the  eight  ads 
will  be  furnished  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  on  telegraphic  request 
to  W.  G.  Carter  at  Republican 
headquarters  in  New  York,  set 
up  to  mail  the  day  an  order  is 
received.  Sizes  are  4-columns 
by  156  lines;  5-columns  by  200 
lines;  and  6-columns  by  240 
lines. 

Copy  is  of  the  socko  variety, 
using  smashing  picture  lay-outs 
and  boldface  headlines.  Sample 
headlines  are  “Get  to  Know 
Dewey”:  “Dewey — Jobs  and  Op¬ 
portunity”:  “No  Man  Indispen¬ 
sable”;  “Bring  Boys  Home  Soon” 
and  “Pledge  to  Labor.”  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  carries  the  closing 
italic  line,  “It’s  time  to  change.” 

The  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  is  paying  itself  only  for 
small  42-line  advertising  placed 
in  advance  of  some  radio 
speeches  bought  on  a  time  basis. 
Two  such  ads  have  so  far  been 
placed  through  Goulston  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Boston  advertising 
agency.  TTie  list  numbered  34 


▼  Hundreds  of  newspaper  editors 
have  cooperated  with  us  in  spon¬ 
soring  the  high  school  science 
clubs  in  their  areas. 

There  are  science  clubs  in  your  own  city  and 
suburbs.  Loctd  stories  from  loctA  clubs  will 
appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls  studying  science  and 
to  thinking  men  and  women  within  the  radius 
covered  by  your  newspaper.  Your  sponsorship 
will  mean  much  to  this  important  youth  project. 

May  we  send  you  complete  information  on  local  news 
and  national  science  coverage?  Please  wire  collect  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W.  Washintgon  6,  D.  C. 


newspapers,  including  Mirror, 
News,  Sun  and  Times  in  New 
York;  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  Sun  -  Telegraph;  Albany 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News;  Boston  Globe,  Herald- 
Traveler,  Post  and  Record;  Tren¬ 
ton  ( N.  J. )  Times;  Baltimore 
Sun  and  News-Post;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Inquirer  and  Rec¬ 
ord;  Buffalo  News;  Elmira 
( N.  Y. )  Star  Gazette  and  Adver- 
tiser;  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle;  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  and  Post-Standard;  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times;  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger;  Bridgeport 
( Conn. )  Post  -  Telegram;  New 
Haven  ( Conn. )  Journal-Courier 
and  Register;  Hartford  Courant 
and  Times;  and  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican. 


London  Telegraph  Here 

The  first  editions  of  the  new 
light  weight  edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph  reached 
Baltimore  by  air  on  Monday 
evening,  Oct.  9.  On  Tuesday 
morning  the  Baltimore  Sun  ran 
a  photograph  of  the  top  half  of 
the  front  page  of  the  airmail 
edition  of  the  Telegraph  printed 
in  London  on  the  previous 
Thursday.  An  exact  replica  of 
the  London  edition,  the  airmail 
one  reflects  the  wartime  results 
of  Britain’s  acute  shortage  of 
newsprint.  It  contains  only  six 
pages  on  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  four  on  Saturdays.  Only 
100  of  the  copies  printed  on 
India  paper  each  day  are  being 
flown  to  the  United  States. 


National  advertising  NOW  will 
build  goodwill  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  TOMORROW  in  Greens¬ 
boro’s  trade  area  of  590,174 — a 
profitable  “No.  2”  Market  for 
BOTH  Carollnas. 

For  substantial  plans  have  al¬ 
ready  set  In  motion  here,  to 
ASSURE  continued  employ¬ 
ment  and  fat  payrolls  through¬ 
out  fifty  diversified  industries 
.  .  .  some  huge,  natlonally- 
famous. 

These  two  states  with  their 
10  leading  cities  and  trade 
zones,  count  up  to  86%  of 
any  advertiser’s  logical  mar¬ 
ket.  The  News  and  Record 
attain  45%  coverage  of  the 
entire  sales  picture. 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 
\mtionml  Rapratmtimlivmt 
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Thk  I'ACF.  of  human  progress  is  tied  to  what  goes  on  in  the  minds 
of  men.  Public  opinion  makes  war  and  peace  and  treaties  and  trade. 

It  wins  elections,  makes  and  breaks  leaders  and  faiths  and 
philosophies.  And  public  opinion  is  simply  what  men  believe  in  their 
minds  about  the  world  they  live  in. 

That  is  why  full  reporting  and  interpreting  of  the  news  has  lieeome 
one  of  the  world’s  great  forces  for  human  g«>od.  It  is  why  you  your¬ 
self  must  know  your  world  before  you  can  hope  to  shape  your  ends. 

It  is  why  America’s  magnificent  working  press  dedicates  some  of 
the  ablest  people  on  earth  to  the  fearless,  tireless,  24-hour-a-day 
job  of  getting  you  the  news. 

And  it  is  why  we  have  made  Newsweek  the  kind  of  magazine  it  is— 
to  do  its  special  share  of  the  task. 

You  must  have  the  news  tvithout  distortion— cither  deliberate, 
accidental,  or  careless.  You  must  have  the  news  with  full  interpre- 
lotion  of  significance,  in  .so  far  as  skilled  interpreters  can  give 
you  that.  You  must  have  the  news  with  as  much  forecast  of  human 
portent  as  it  can  decently  be  given. 

And  that  is  what  Newsweek  will  give  yoti— as  it  now  gives  millions 
of  the  best-informed  i)eople  in  the  world. 


A  WtLL-INrOAMiD  PUBLIC  IS  AMtRICA'S  GBSATSST  StCUUTY 


to  forecast  tho  truth 
of  human  aftakt. 


This  advertisement  is  appearing  in  91  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  reaching  more  than  J6  1/2  million  famiUea, 


The  Hearst  Papers 
stand  for  Americanism  and 
Genuine  Democracy 


Some  un-American  disturbers  and  malcontents,  advocates  of  Commimism 
or  Fascism  or  some  other  form  of  foreign  despotism,  are  agitating  for 
the  boycott  of  the  Hearst  papers,  because  of  our  militant  Americanism. 


We  thank  them  for  the  compliment  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  our  publications,  and  want  to  aid  them  m 
their  dull-minded  endeavor  to  publicize  our  Ameri¬ 
can  principles. 


They  are  opposed  to  the  various  forms  of  tyranny 
which  our  American  forefathers  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  avoid. 


We  state  here,  with  all  the  force  and  frank¬ 
ness  possible,  our  unalterable  policies,  so  that 
those  who  desire  to  agitate  against  our  princi¬ 
ples  and  our  publications  may  have  ample 
material  for  their  crusade. 


They  are  in  favor  of  American  independence, 
American  rights  and  liberties,  free  speech,  free 
assembly,  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 


The  Hearst  papers  are  American  papers 
published  for  the  American  people. 


They  are  advocates  of  rugged  individualism, 
and  of  the  industrial  independence  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  have  made  our  country  the  richest 
and  greatest  in  the  world. 


They  support  the  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  American  Constitution,  American  institu¬ 
tions  and  American  ideals. 


They  are  opposed  to  paternalism  in  government. 


They  labor  to  maintain  the  American  standard 
of  living. 


They  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  least 
governed  country  is  the  best  governed  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  recent  political  experiments, 
which  have  donb  nothing  but  prove  that  the  most 
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governed  country  is  the  worst  governed  country. 


They  are  opposed  to  Communism,  Fascism 
or  any  form  of  despotism. 

They  are  opposed  to  intolerance,  as  well  as  to 
fanaticism. 

They  arc  opposed  to  race  prejudice  and  to  class 
conflict. 

They  believe  in  opportunity  for  all  and 
equality  before  the  law. 

They  believe  in  the  capitalistic  system,  so<alled, 
which  is  the  only  practical  economic  system  of 
proven  worth  and  with  adequate  reward  for  merit. 

^  They  believe  in  compensation  in  proportion 

to  service  rendered,  and  in  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
r  tent  of  the  compensatidn  if  the  extent  of  the 

service  is  equally  great. 

They  believe  in  the  creation  of  wealth  through 
industry  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  wages. 

if 

They  believe  that  the  attempt  to  distribute  wealth 
through  theft  Is  not  only  disastrous  morally  but 
economically,  and  means  the  ruination  of  industry 
and  the  destruction  of  all  possible  prosperity. 

They  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  politics 


and  economics  which  endeavor  to  grade  down 
the  most  prosperous  to  the  level  of  the  lowest; 
and  they  believe  ardently  in  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  politics  and  economics  which  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  has  successfully  raised  the  lower 
strata  to  a  nearer  level  with  the  upper. 

They  believe  in  deportation  of  alien  cranks  and 
criminals,  particularly  those  who  came  to,  this  coun¬ 
try  to  And  freedom  of  speech  and  remained  to  abuse 
it;  who  came  to  this  country  to  gain  the  liberties 
which  they  are  unable  intelligently  to  understand 
and  enjoy;  who  came  to  this  country  to  And  pros¬ 
perity  and  who  are  trying  to  create  in  this  country 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  adversity  to  other 
lands. 

They  are  opposed  to  government  by  any 
clique  or  class. 

They  believe  in  genuine  democracy,  the  rule  of 
the  majority. 

They  believe  that  America  should  be  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  that  Americans  should  be  for  America. 

Those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  policies 
would  better  not  take  these  papers,  because 
these  are  the  policies  tvhich  will  be  adhered  to 
as  long  as  these  papers  are  published. 


\  Publisher ' 


This  Editorial  was  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  APRIL  21, 1935 
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STRIKE  OVER  “MAKE  WORK" 

FEATHER-BEDDING,  or  make-work  prac¬ 
tices  of  unions  continue  in  spite  of 
labor  shortages  in  some  industries.  In 
newspaper  printing  it  is  called  "bogus” 
and  the  typographical  union  still  insists 
on  resetting  some  material  originally  set 
for  another  union  employer.  Also  union 
regulations  requiring  a  day's  layoff  for  so 
many  hours  of  overtime  worked  are  still 
enforced  regardless  of  a  printer's  shortage 
in  many  areas. 

Now  comes  the  Rochester  printers  with 
the  demand  that  hand  lettering  in  local 
advertising,  exclusive  of  Arm  names,  done 
by  artists  and  created  for  printing  by 
union  engravers,  should  also  be  reset  by 
printers  by  hand.  This  resulted  in  a  four- 
day  strike  there  depriving  that  city  of  all 
its  local  daily  newspapers. 

The  printers'  union  completely  disre¬ 
gards  the  fact  that  originally  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  prepared  and  engraved  by 
others  than  printers  and  therefore  is  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  their  jurisdiction. 

If  this  demand  is  acknowledged  in 
Rochester  it  will  soon  become  a  standard 
practice  in  all  union  newspaper  shops. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  fur¬ 
ther  “bogus"  demands  by  printers  will 
be  made. 

What  the  Rochester  union  demands,  re¬ 
setting  all  hand  lettered  material,  has 
never  been  done  in  any  union  shop  in  the 
country.  Feather-bedding  has  gone  far 
enough  and  the  spread  of  this  time-steal¬ 
ing  di.sease  should  be  checked  now. 

RADIO  USES  NEWSPAPERS 

ISN'T  IT  A  strange  anomaly  that  radio 

which  practically  guarantees  the  power 
to  build  listening  audiences  of  millions 
has  to  use  other  media,  including  news¬ 
papers.  to  tell  the  people  about  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  program  changes? 

In  Sunday's  New  York  Times  there  was 
almost  three  full  columns  of  advertising 
concerning  shows  on  the  air  that  night. 
The  Blue  Network  is  using  car  cards  to 
promote  WJZ  in  New  York  City.  Both 
CBS  and  NBC  are  using  newspaper 
advertising  to  boost  network  listening. 

Life  magazine  recently  erred  by  stating 
that  a  certain  radio  show  was  sponsored 
by  General  Foods.  In  its  Oct.  2  issue. 
Life  reprinted  a  letter  from  James  S. 
Adams,  president  of  Standard  Brands, 
pointing  out  the  error  and  adding:  “I  am 
writing  you  to  set  the  record  straight  for 
all  your  readers,  many  of  whom  are  no 
doubt  also  constant  listeners-in  on  “The 
Story  of  Mary  Marlin.” 

Evidently,  Mr.  Adams  as  well  as  net¬ 
work  executives  realize,  what  every  news¬ 
paperman  has  known  for  a  long  time  that 
listeners  to  radio  programs  listen  only 
to  the  entertainment  without  grasping  the 
name  of  the  sponsor.  Announcements 
concerning  program  changes  likewise  go 
in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 

Radio  has  to  revert  to  the  printed  word 
for  its  own  commercial  announcements. 

An  ironical  note  is  provided  by  a  form 
letter  from  C.  P.  Jaeger,  sales  manager 
for  the  Blue:  “More  and  more  advertisers 
are  buying  Blue  because  of  their  mounting 
confidence  in  the  Blue’s  ability  to  build 


Think  nut  ihul  I  um  cume  tu  dr^lrny  the 
law,  or  the  prnphpth:  I  am  not  rniiip  to  tie- 
stroy,  but  to  fulfil.  — St.  Matthew  V:  17. 


strong  audiences,”  etc.  It  should  have 
added:  “through  the  aid  of  new.spaper 
advertising.” 

PAC  AND  THE  PRESS 

FRED  MAGUIRE,  chief  of  press  relations 
for  the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee, 
is  perturbed  over  newspaper  criticism  of 
PAC  and  intimates  government  regulation 
of  the  press  may  come  for  “turning  out  a 
product  which  can  be  adjudged  ‘unfit  for 
public  consumption.’  ” 

Newspaper  criticism  has  been  plentiful. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Whether  it  has 
been  justified  is  an  arguable  point.  At 
least  it  is  clear  that  many  newspaper  men 
do  not  agree  with  Attorney  General 
Biddle’s  “clean  bill  of  health.”  which  Mr. 
Maguire  proudly  points  to. 

The  important  thing  is  whether  Mr. 
Maguire's  warning  of  government  regula¬ 
tion  is  inspired  by  the  internal  desires 
of  PAC  leaders.  Does  that  represent 
PAC’s  plan  for  the  future  if  it  rides  into 
power  with  the  Democratic  candidate? 

We  doubt  if  any  progress  could  be  made 
under  any  administration  to  regulate  the 
press  because  of  criticism  from  all  or  part 
of  the  newspapers  preceding  election.  But 
if  PAC  is  successful  in  putting  its  candi¬ 
date  across  in  November  and  an  attempt 
is  later  made  toward  press  regulation 
there  will  be  no  doubt  from  where  comes 
the  Initiative. 

NIMITZ'S  "JOKE" 

ADMIRAL  CHESTER  W.  NIMITZ.  and  the 
correspondents  who  heard  him.  prob¬ 
ably  had  a  good  laugh  the  other  day  when 
he  related  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Jap  fleet  near  Korea — in  1592.  Nimitz’s 
moral  lesson  was  good — that  the  Japs  have 
been  defeated  before  on  the  sea. 

But  by  now.  the  Navy  has  probably 
learned  an  adage  that  newspaper  men 
have  long  known — that  you  can’t  play 
around  with  news.  Receiving  the  story 
on  the  wires  from  Pearl  Harbor  in  the 
same  chronological  order  as  the  Admiral 
told  it.  the  AP’s  San  Francisco  office 
“Bulletined”  it  on  receiving  the  first  few 
lines.  When  the  punch  line  arrived  the 
bulletin  was  killed  and  it  never  appeared 
in  any  newspaper,  but  it  did  go  out  on  the 
air  from  a  few  radio  stations. 

This  provides  a  perfect  object  lesson  to 
all  concerned  that  war  news  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  toyed  with.  From  now  on 
“gag”  .stories  should  be  labeled  as  such. 


THE  BEST  OF  SEED 

THE  BUREAU  of  Advertising  “Blue  Book." 

released  this  week,  is  its  own  blue 
ribbon  for  achievement.  Its  careful  and 
thorough  preparation  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Bureau,  and  its  contents.  77  .successful 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns  and 
their  case  histories,  a  tribute  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  sponsored  them,  to  the 
agencies  that  created  them  and  to  the 
newspapers  that  published  them. 

Aside  from  being  an  invaluable  record 
of  newspaper  advertising  accomplishment 
in  this  third  year  of  the  United  States  at 
war.  the  book  should  provide  newspapen 
with  an  abundance  of  inspiration  and 
practical  material  for  further  advance¬ 
ment. 

Most  significant  are  the  comments  made 
by  the  advertisers  and  agencies  giving 
their  “reasons  why”  for  using  newspapers 
in  each  of  the  77  cases.  These  buyers  of 
newspaper  space  found  nearly  40  different 
reasons  why  it  was  to  their  advantage  to 
put  their  messages  in  that  medium. 

This  is  not  the  newspaper  selling  itself 
as  would  be  expected,  but  the  buyer,  the 
man  who  pays,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
with  his  purchase  and  thus  providing  news¬ 
papers  with  the  most  precious  of  testi¬ 
monials. 

It  is  not  enough  for  newspapers  to  view 
the  1944  Blue  Book  with  the  justifiable 
pride  of  accomplishment.  The  book  will 
have  done  its  ultimate  job  only  when  the 
newspapers  have  done  their’s  by  making 
full  and  intelligent  use  of  the  ideas  and 
.selling  arguments  so  generously  provided, 
for  best  of  .seed  molds  when  it  is  not 
returned  to  the  ground  to  produce  again. 


NEWSPRINT  APPEALS 

THE  ACTION  of  the  appeals  board  of  the 
War  Production  Board  in  granting 
extra  newsprint  to  two  New  York  news¬ 
papers  because  of  undue  hardship  imposed 
on  them  by  L-240  and  subsequent  amend¬ 
ments  is  an  open  attempt  by  the  board  to 
help  solve  a  competitive  situation  and  as 
such  is  going  to  lead  to  trouble  in  further 
administration  of  the  newsprint  order. 

The  appeals  board  feels  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  using  1941  as  the  base  year 
for  the  order  and  that  1942,  just  preceding 
adoption  of  newsprint  controls  on  Jan.  1, 
1943,  would  have  provided  nvore  equitable 
treatment  for  all  newspapers. 

Perhaps  the  two  New  York  newspapers 
have  suffered  under  the  order  because  of 
competitive  gains  made  in  1942,  before  the 
order.  Other  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  may  be  in  the  same  situation.  Solving 
one  case  in  New  York  in  this  manner  will 
lead  to  similar  requests  from  other  news¬ 
papers  and  may  eventually  lead  to  the 
complete  breakdown  of  the  newsprint 
order. 

If  L-240  is  committing  such  an  injustice 
against  some  newspapers  the  Newsprint 
Advisory  Committee  is  the  proper  group 
to  decide  whether  changes  in  the  order — 
a  change  in  the  base  year — should  be  made 
right  now. 

The  appeals  board  of  a  government 
bureau  should  maintain  a  hands  off  policy 
in  cases  affecting  competitive  situations  in 
any  industry. 
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mention 

henry  BELK  of  the  Goldsboro 

(N.  C.)  Newt- Argus,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
by  Gov.  J.  M.  Broughton.  Belk 
is  serving  as  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  News-Argus 
while  Maj.  Talbot  Patrick,  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  overseas  in  military 
government. 

C.  M.  Palmer,  a  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  a  nationally 
known  newspaper  broker,  cele¬ 
brated  his  88th  birthday  Oct.  3 
at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
reception  for  his  friends.  Still 
active  in  newspaper  work,  he  is 
the  owner  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  News-Press. 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
AP,  whose  hobby  is  composing, 
will  hear  Paul  Lavalle  introduce 
the  overture  to  an  operetta  of  his 
(Dct.  24  over  the  Blue  Network. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  and  Richland 
County  War  Fund  campaign. 

D.  G.  H.  Lash,  of  Montreal, 
assistant  director  of  publicity  of 
Canadian  National  Railways  and 
for  three  years  director  of  public 
information  of  the  Dominion 
government  during  the  present 
war,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  J.  B.  Carswell, 
chairman  and  president  of  the 
War  Assets  Corp.  Mr.  Lash  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Sunday  World. 


In  The  Business  Office 

FRANK  J.  PRENDERGAST,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
radio  station  WTMV,  East  St. 
Louis,  Ill. 

Emil  F.  Freniere,  for  the  last 
five  years  advertising  manager 
for  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  advertising 
department  of  the  South  Suffolk 
(L.  I.)  Newsday,  published  at 
Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

Phil  Malkins,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  national  advertising 
department,  has  a  daughter, 
Carol  Nan,  born  Sept.  30. 

Tyler  Watson  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Three  Markets 
Group,  Inc.,  since  Oct.  1.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Group  sales  staff  for 
the  past  five  years,  he  had  been 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  11  years. 
He  continues  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Louise  Loving  Gilchrist, 
formerly  a  secretary  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  ( Ky. )  Herald  and  Leader, 
became  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  paper  for  the 
duration  Oct.  2,  a  post  formerly 
held  by  Charlie  Everett,  now  a 
pharmacist’s  mate  2/c,  stationed 
at  Boise,  Ida. 

Don  G.  Hays,  local  display 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  has  been  named  ad¬ 


vertising  manager.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Star  since 
1928,  and  was  previously  with 
the  Mills  Advertising  Agency  as 
a  salesman.  He  became  national 
advertising  manager  in  1933  and 
head  of  local  display  in  1935. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  HATCHER,  who  has 

been  serving  as  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
has  been  named  city  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Fred  Moon,  who  moves 
into  the  editorship  of  the  movie 
and  theatrical  page,  following 
resignation  of  Linton  Hopkins, 
Jr.  John  Mebane,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  assistant 
city  editor.  Hatcher  has  been  on 
the  Journal  for  several  years 
and  was  formerly  on  the  old 
Atlanta  Georgian-American  and 
the  Constitution,  where  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  assistant 
state  news  editor. 

Julian  LaRose  Harris,  south¬ 
eastern  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  elected  to  professional 
membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  honorary  journalistic 
fraternity.  Harris  is  the  son  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  creator  of 
“Uncle  Remus.” 

Betty  Black  Campbell,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Henry  W. 
Grady,  has  joined  the  society 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
to  handle  Parent-Teacher  Assn, 
news. 

Earl  Stumpf,  managing  editor 
of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald 
for  several  years  before  1941. 
has  returned  to  the  Herald  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  telegraph 
desk. 

Smith  Barrier  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C. )  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jack  Horner,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Durham  (N.  C. )  Herald. 
Barrier  began  newspaper  work 
with  the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Trib¬ 
une  in  1938,  served  on  the 
Greensboro  News  as  assistant 
sports  editor,  then  on  the  Record 
as  sports  editor.  Horner  had 
been  on  the  News-Record  sports 
staff  for  eight  years,  having 
gone  to  the  papers  from  the 
Burlington  (N.  C. )  Times-News 
in  1936. 

R.  H.  (Slick)  Shepherd,  vet¬ 
eran  reporter,  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Sept.  16  and  returned  to 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C. )  News 
and  Record  Oct.  1.  Temporarily 
his  assignment  will  be  on  the 
telegraph  desk,  but  he  will 
shortly  return  to  his  old  night 
police  beat. 

Grimes  Caywood,  news  editor 
of  the  Carlisle  (Ky.)  Mercury,  a 
weekly,  for  17  years  and  editor 
of  the  Bardstown  Kentucky 
Standard,  a  weekly,  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  Sept.  23  this  year,  has 
joined  the  Lexington  Leader 
news  staff.  Mr.  Caywood,  head 
of  a  national  guard  unit  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  20  years,  resigned  from 
the  news  editorship  of  the 
Mercury  in  1941  to  go  into  the 
armed  services.  He  was  put  on 
the  Army  inactive  list  Decem¬ 
ber,  1943. 

Aubrey  Ballard  is  the  new 


religious,  educational  and  PTA 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Commercial  Appeal.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  in  charge  of  that 
newspaper’s  Nashville  news  bu¬ 
reau.  and  succeeds  Mrs.  Mattye 
B.  WiLROY,  who  resigned  after  15 
years  on  the  paper  to  become 
director  in  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

•  Chester  Heslep,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
News,  has  been  appointed  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
Heslep  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  associated  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  under  the 
direction  of  Byron  Price,  and 
earlier  was  news  and  special 
events  representative  of  NBC  in 
New  York. 

Michael  M.  McNamee.  Jr., 
Washington  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial,  Washington  bureau, 
after  a  year  with  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Division  of  ODT.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namee  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Central  News  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  London.  General  Press 
Assn.,  United  States  Daily  and 
Capitol  Daily. 

Matt  Denning,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  sales  of  the 
Finishes  Division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  of  Wilming¬ 
ton. 

Lt.  Henry  R.  Gibbons  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  AP  staff  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  following  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Ons  C.  Williams,  who  recently 
joined  the  Portland  AP  staff,  has 
moved  over  to  the  Portland 
Press-Herald. 

George  Haig,  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  copy 
desk,  has  resigned  to  resume 
lecture  work  and  Sam  Dine, 
state  editor,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News.  George  Flynn  has 
transferred  from  his  beat  as  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labor  news  reporter 
to  the  copy  desk.  Herbert  Ma- 
HONY  has  become  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  succeeding  Ray  Kilner. 
who  has  joined  the  Navy. 

Fred  Foye,  Boston  Traveler 
school  sports  editor,  recently 
made  his  first  radio  appearance 
over  station  WNAC.  Boston,  in 
the  first  of  a  week-end  series  of 
broadcast  high  school  sports 
roundups.  Before  joining  the 
Traveler  staff.  Foye  was  with  the 
AP  bureau  in  Boston  for  five 
years. 

Rudolph  F.  Elie.  Jr.,  Boston 
Herald  music  critic  and  Variety 
correspondent  in  that  city,  has 
undertaken  a  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram  during  which  he  comments 
on  symphonic  works  over  WNAC 
and  the  Yankee  Network. 

Edouard  Laurent,  attached  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Quebec 
L’ Action  Catholique  for  several 
years,  and  specializing  in  crim¬ 
inal  cases,  has  been  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Quebec  Pro¬ 
vincial  Treasurer  Onesime  Gag¬ 
non. 

William  Averitt,  education  I 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  j 
Tribune,  was  the  principal  j 
(Continued  on  page  40)  ! 
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j  “/  /o.te  fifty  hiu-ks.  I  yol  here  safe,” 

Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin — ‘"the  num¬ 
ber  one  cartoonist  of  the  war” 

- sprang  to  international 

fame  in  the  grim  campaign 
of  last  winter  in  the  Italian 
mountains  and  on  the  Anzio 
beachhead.  With  the  heart  of 
the  war  .«»hifted  to  France,  Sgt. 
Mauldin  was  finally  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  invasion  forces 
attacking  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Coast.  The  change 
from  the  intense  misery  of  the 
Italian  front  has  brought  a 
new  lift  and  sparkle  to  the 
Mauldin  drawings.  There  are 
new  characters  and  fresh  color 
and  a  new  feeling  of  buoyancy 
as  the  campaign  advances. 

UP  FRONT  WITH  MAUL¬ 
DIN  develops  fanatical  fol¬ 
lowers  wherever  it  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Mauldin  does  for  the 
troops  in  cartoons  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
Ernie  Pyle  has  done  in  his 
columns. 

If  your  territory  is  open, 
please  write  for  samples. 
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speaker  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  Dutchess  County’s  School 
District  No.  4  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 
recently. 

Leonard  Carlton,  of  the  New 
York  Poet's  executive  editorial 
staff,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  the  Post’s  sta¬ 
tion  WLIB.  He  will  devote  him¬ 
self  to  program  planning  and 
production.  Formerly  Post  radio 
editor  and  more  recently  evalua¬ 
tions  director  of  the  OWI’s  Over¬ 
seas  Branch,  Mr.  Carlton  will 
also  explore  the  field  of  news- 
paper-radio  cooperation  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community. 

Richard  H.  Roffman  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  director  of 
public  relations,  promotion  and 
radio  for  Hillman  Periodicals, 
effective  Nov.  1.  Two  years  with 
the  publishing  firm,  he  had 
earlier  been  with  the  New  York 
Journal' American  10  years  as 
reporter  in  charge  of  editorial 
promotion. 

Lt.  Col.  George  G.  Shor  has 
returned  to  his  post  as  director 
of  planning  and  research  of  the 
American  Weekly  after  two 
years  of  Army  service. 
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seasions,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $4.50; 
Foreign,  $5. 
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Joseph  McEvoy,  manager  of 
the  AP  bureaus  in  Ecuador  and 
Colombia,  arrived  recently  in 
Miami  by  Pan  American  Clipper 
for  a  vacation,  following  which 
he  will  report  to  New  York 
for  reassignment.  Accompany¬ 
ing  him  were  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Patricia  Ann. 

Aaron  L.  Klein,  formerly  of 
the  Albany  ( N.  Y. )  Times-Union 
and  the  New  York  Times,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 

James  D.  White,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  has  taken  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  as  a  field 
representative  of  the  ANG. 

Arch  Bliss,  executive  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
World,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  Republican- 
Press,  filling  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  John  L.  F. 
King,  city  editor  of  the  latter 
paper  since  1923.  Bliss  will  take 
over  the  news  editorship  and 
T.  Lea  Smith  will  become  city 
editor. 

P.  J.  Fahnestock,  chairman  of 
the  information  committee  of 
the  Production  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  WPB  and  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
and  assistant  information  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  has  replaced  Boyd  Sim¬ 
mons,  resigned,  as  chief  of  the 
OWI  labor  desk. 

Kenneth  Overaker.  former  city 
hall  reporter  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald  and  more 
recently  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Quincy  (Mich.)  Herald,  and 
John  A.  Holmes,  of  Rock  Island. 
Ill.,  have  purchased  the  Carbon- 
dole  (Pa.)  Leader,  a  weekly. 

James  B.  Brown,  former  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  is  now  on  the  local 
copy  desk  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Times 
foreign  editor,  has  b^n  ap¬ 
point^  professor  of  journalism 
at  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University. 

Bernie  Swanson,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  football  expert,  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years  of  sports 
reporting  missed  a  kickoff  at  a 
game  he  was  to  cover  Sept.  30, 
when  his  third  child  was  born. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Halliday 
recently  added  the  fourth  set  of 
twins  among  families  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune  and  Telegram 
staffs.  Mr.  Halliday  is  assistant 
cashier  of  the  two  papers.  Other 
fathers  of  twins  on  the  staff  are 
O.  N.  Malmquist,  Tribune  polit¬ 
ical  writer,  who  has  11 -year- 
olds;  Junius  Nielson,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Telegram, 
whose  identical  twins  were  born 
last  November,  and  Telegram 
Editor  H.  F.  Kretchman,  whose 
son  and  daughter  arrived  last 
December. 

Archie  J.  Baley,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Ornaha  (Neb.) 
News  and  the  World-News,  has 
been  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
Association  of  Commerce.  For 
the  past  seven  years  Baley 
served  as  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tulsa,  C)kla.,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Tish  Erb,  of  the  editorial 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


department  of  the  Lewiston  resigned  as  managing  editor  of 
(Ida.)  Tribune,  has  been  ap-  the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register- 
pointed  Democratic  state  pub-  Stxr-News  and  gone  to  Florida 
licity  director  in  Idaho.  for  his  health.  Mr.  Spauldin* 

John  W.  Suverkrup,  city  edi-  spent  33  of  his  53  years  of  new 
tor  of  the  Reno  Nevada  State  paper  work  in  Sandusky.  He 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Suverkrup  also  worked  in  three  other  Ohio 
have  purchased  the  weekly  Rec-  cities,  Fremont.  Delaware  and 
ord-Courier,  Gardnerville,  Nev.,  Columbus, 
only  newspaper  in  Douglas  John  Livingood,  former  aj- 
County,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  sistant  city  editor  at  the  Philo- 
Selkirk.  Suverkrup,  who  some  delphia  Record,  now  with  OWl, 
months  ago  received  a  medical  has  arrived  in  London  to  be 
discharge  from  the  U.  S.  Navy,  stationed  there.  Nick  Cartis, 
formerly  was  employed  by  the  who  resigned  some  time  ago 
U.P.  in  Helena.  Mont.  His  father  from  the  Record  to  join  OWI, 
is  Nevada  U.P.  manager.  has  returned  to  his  former  job 

Bill  Hulen,  sports  editor  of 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Trib¬ 
une.  has  resigned  to  join  the  AP 
in  Portland.  Ore.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Medford  by  Harry 
Chipman,  reporter  on  the  Ash¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Tidings. 

James  Wyatt  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  the  San 
Diego  bureau,  where  he  will  be 
night  manager. 

Russell  Cochrane,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- 
Advocate,  has  been  appointed  an 
express  representative  for  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Glendale 
I  Cal. )  News-Press. 

Bill  Cunningham,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  columnist,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  opening  dinner 
of  the  Centennial  membership 
campaign  of  the  Worcester 
YMCA.  A.  F.  Smith,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  Gazette, 
was  one  of  the  team  captains  in 
the  campaign.  The  latter  also 
has  been  elected  junior  vice¬ 
commander  of  Gen.  Charles 
Devens  Post,  American  Legion. 

Al  Banks,  Gazette  cartoonist, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
annual  Gardner,  Mass.,  City 
Baseball  League  dinner. 

Lawrence  S.  Feid,  recently  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Telegram,  has  joined  the  Boston 
Record  steff. 

D.  J.  (Dave)  Spaulding  has 


With  The  Colors 


DUDLEY  A.  WHITE,  publisher. 

Norwalk  (O.)  Reflector-Her¬ 
ald,  and  president,  Sandusky 
( O. )  Register-Star-News,  bu 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


WAR  MAPS 


Public  interest  in  war  maps  continues  at  a  high 
peak.  Tens  of  millions  have  been  sold  so  far 
this  year.  You  can  capitalize  on  this  trend  with 
a  daily  modern  map  and  pertinent  data.  Each 
map  is  a  graphic  achievement.  ^ 

...for  proofs  and  prices 
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•  0m 


Hello,  son  .  .  . 

Hello,  brother  .  .  . 

Hello  .  .  .  stranger? 

How  shall  we  greet  the  veterans  of  blood* 
sweeps? 


Only  this  .  .  . 

The  common  ground  for  which  they  fought 
and  bled  . . . 


to  find  new  travelways  on  land  and 
and  in  the  air  .  . . 

Therefore, 


How  ahall  we  speak  to  men  whose  feet  still 
seem  to  tread  uncertainly  the  reefs  of 
coral  beaches? 

What  shall  we  say  to  those  who  lift  their 
heads  to  hear,  above  our  voices,  the  far* 
off  roar  of  guns,  the  shouting  and  alarms 
of  war? 

How  shall  we  talk  to  strangers  who  see 
beyond  our  outstretched  hands  the  up- 
rai^  arms  of  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead? 

On  what  common  groimd  shall  we  meet? 


Their  conviction  that  this  war  was  fought 
to  free  this  country  and  this  world  firom 
dictatorship  of  hate  and  tyranny  and 
greed  . . . 

Their  faith  in  the  free  right  of  all  men  and 
women  to  learn,  to  dream,  to  work,  to 
live  as  they  see  fit. 

Their  certainty  that  in  our  country  there 
are  still  new  frontiers,  new  outlets,  new 
invitations,  new  opportunities  to  pioneer, 
to  deure,  to  build,  to  grow. 

Their  belief  that  all  our  vast  power  to 
destroy  can  and  must  become  the  power 
to  create  ...  to  build  new  homes  ...  to 
break  new  earth  ...  to  raise  new  cities  . . . 


When  this  war  ends,  it  will  be  the  purpoee 
of  this  company  of  men  and  women  to 
convert,  full  force,  our  vast  production 
for  war  to  production  for  peace  ...  to 
double  our  pre-war  production  of  home 
appliances  and  commercial  refrigeration 
products  . . .  and  more  than  double  our  pre¬ 
war  production  of  motor  cars. 

In  this  way  we  are  determined  to  do  our 
part  in  helping  create  the  new  jobs,  the 
new  opportunities,  the  new  and  strong 
and  growing  America  we  owe  the  men  who 
have  fought  for  it. 


NASH-KELVISATOR  CORPORATION 

Kfnntihn  •  AfilaratukM  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapida  •  Lanmn$ 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 

been  promoted  from  commander 
to  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  for 
which  he  directs  recruiting  and 
induction.  He  is  a  former  con¬ 
gressman. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
former  editor  of  the  Manila 
( P.  I. )  Herald,  and  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  has  rejoined  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur's  staff  in  hopes  of  return¬ 
ing  soon  to  the  Philippines, 
which  he  left  only  on  orders  of 
Gen.  MacArthur.  He  was  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Information  in  the  Fili¬ 
pino  cabinet  and  was  recently 
appointed  resident  commissioner. 

Lx.  Con  Gebbie.  formerly  on 
the  news  desk  of  Army  News 
Service,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  that  organization. 
Lt.  Gebbie  in  civilian  life 
worked  for  the  AP  and  on  pa¬ 
pers  in  South  Dakota,  Illinois 
and  Ohio. 

Harold  Martin,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
.staff,  who  now  contributes  a 
weekly  column  to  the  editorial 
page,  has  been  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  with  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rines  and  ordered  to  the  West 
Coast. 

Maj.  Gustave  Pabst,  Jr.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
editorial  staff  on  leave,  was  one 
of  five  Army  officers  to  receive 
the  Chilean  Order  of  Merit 
medal,  at  a  party  in  Washington 
given  by  Gen.  Oscar  Fuentes. 
chief  of  the  Chilean  military  mis¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  Maj.  Pabst 


once  lived  in  Chile  as  secretary 
to  the  U.  S.  embassy.  He  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
president  of  Mexico  as  aide  and 
interpreter  to  Lt.  Gen.  J.  T. 
McNamey,  deputy  chief  of  staff, 
U.  S.  Army. 

Emilio  EIscalante,  former  New 
York  correspondent  for  many 
Latin-American  newspapers  and 
magazines  who  has  also  worked 
for  AP's  Latin-American  desk  in 
New  York  and  for  Transradio, 
and  recently  assistant  chief  of 
Reuters’  Mexico  City  bureau,  has 
joined  the  U.  S.  Army  and  been 
assigned  to  Fort  Oix,  N.  J. 

Sgt.  Georg  N.  Meyers,  Yank 
staff  correspondent,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  “meritorious  achievement  in 
connection  with  military  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  enemy”  at  a 
military  ceremony  at  Fort  Jay, 
Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6. 
Meyers  recently  returned  to  this 
country  after  two  years  service 
in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians, 
where  he  reported  military  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Japanese  and  the 
development  of  defense  installa¬ 
tions  on  the  mainland  for  Yank. 
Before  entering  service  in  1942 
Meyers  was  city  editor  of  the 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News-Miner 
and  news  editor  of  radio  station 
KFAR  in  Fairbanks. 

Basil  D.  Bennett,  former 
sports  editor  and  night  editor  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News- 
Press,  has  been  commissioned 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  is  undergoing  indoc¬ 
trination  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  recently  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  Army. 


Margie  Brown,  seaman  2/c, 
formerly  in  the  Mesa,  Ariz.,  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
Arizona  Republic,  and  the  news¬ 
papers’  only  feminine  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  armed  forces,  has 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Sgt.  Henry  N.  Arline,  former 
Mesa  correspondent  for  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  home  on  furlough  from 
Fort  Nelson,  B.  C.,  where  he  is 
stationed  with  the  ATC. 

First  Lt.  Gordon  A.  McCoy, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 
until  he  entered  military  service 
in  1942.  has  been  awarded  the 
DFC.  He  also  holds  the  Air 
Medal  with  three  oak  leaf  clus¬ 
ters. 

Marine  Capt.  William  L. 
Beerman,  former  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Record  reporter, 
was  awarded  the  DFC  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  achievement  while 
acting  as  a  section  and  division 
leader  of  a  Marine  fighting 
squadron  in  the  South  Pacific  re¬ 
cently  at  Congaree  Field,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.  He  was  attached  to  a 
squadron  operating  in  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands  and  Bismarck  archi¬ 
pelago  areas  from  October,  1943, 
to  April,  1944. 

Rex  Taylor,  chief  of  pictorial 
activities  of  the  communications 
zone  in  France,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  captain  to  major. 
He  had  been  stationed  14  months 
in  London  before  moving  to 
Paris.  Maj.  Taylor  was  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  before  en¬ 
tering  the  service. 

Sgt.  George  Carpozi,  Jr., 


USMC,  stationed  near  Mojave, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor  of  the  Mojave  Desert 
News.  He  formerly  worked  for 
New  York  State  newspapers. 

Ensign  Ralph  L.  Dibble,  Ji., 
former  reporter  and  desk  man 
for  the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Press, 
has  completed  his  indoctrination 
course  at  Camp  McDonough, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Navy  Communications 
School,  Harvard  University. 

Capt.  Margaret  J.  Steeu, 
WAC,  formerly  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Nem 
staff,  has  been  transferred  from 
Washington  to  Hawaii. 

Lt.  Clarence  Coburn,  USMR. 
who  worked  on  several  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  newspapers  before 
going  into  military  service,  has 
been  detached  from  combat  as¬ 
signments  and  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  Naval  District  PRO. 

Capt.  Robert  Barry,  USMCR, 
on  leave  from  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice,  contributing  “materially  to 
the  successful  operation  of  radar 
stations  in  the  South  Pacific." 
Capt.  Barry  has  been  assigned 
as  a  teacher  to  the  Naval  Radar 
Training  School,  St.  Simons 
Island,  Ga. 

Earl  Hoff,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  major  on  Bougainville, 
is  serving  as  a  military  censor 
of  news  stories  sent  out  by  war 
correspondents.  With  him  are 
two  other  Hoosier  newsmen. 
Dick  ’Tucker,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  Bob  MacBane.  for¬ 
merly  with  INS. 


Only  7  Newspaoftrs  in  fht  Nation  Too  The  World -Herald  in  Percentage  of  Statewide  Coverage! 


lilebraska  Farmers  Have 

’70M00,000  to  Spend! 

Corn  Produdion  Up  432’’''°  Over  1939  Livestock  Receipts 
Near  All-Time  High 

Yes,  Mr.  Space  Buyer  ...  at  no  time  in  history  have  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  been  so  prosperous.  Gross  farm  in¬ 
come  has  jujnped  from  $256,252,000  in  1939  to  an  estimated 
$700,000,000  in  1944.  Farm  mortgages  have  decreased  more 
than  30%  during  this  period.  So  we  repeat  Mr.  Space  Buyer 
.  .  .  look  to  Nebraska  for  your  plus  business!  And  don’t 
forget,  you  can  cover  this  rich  market  with  one  medium — 

The  Omaha  World-Herald. 


Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation  Now  Over . . . 

200.000 


WORtD^tiiRALD 


Dm  if  till  Nitiii's  (tilt  niRipaycrs 

COVERS  NEBRASKA  AND  S.  W.  IOWA 

Owners  and  Operators — Radio  Station  KOWH 


O'Mqra  &  Ormsbee  *  Notional  Representatives  *  Ne  w  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco  j 
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THIS  is  the  month  that  comes  only  every  four 
years— the  big,  boisterous,  final  month  before 
Presidential  election. 

When  election  day  dawns,  you’ll  cast  your  vote 
for  the  man  you  trust.  The  man  you  want.  The 
man  you  believe  will  do  the  job  best.  Then,  elec¬ 
tion  over  and  returns  in,  excitement  will  subside. 

But  on  Main  Street — in  thousands  of  towns 
and  villages  and  cities — “election  day”  is  al¬ 
ways  going  on! 

For  Americans  are  constantly  exercising  their 
right  of  Jree  choice— casting  their  votes  every 
day,  by  over-the-counter  calls,  for  the  countless 
necessities  and  luxuries  that  make  living  easier 
and  more  enjoyable. 


These  votes  run  into  millions  every  hour,  for 
every  type  of  merchandise  from  razor  blades  to 
radios— from  soap  to  a  suit  of  clothes! 

In  guiding  the  people  of  America  to  the  most 
satisfactory  choice,  familiar  brand  names  and 
trade  marks  have  long  served  a  useful  purpose. 

They  are  the  “  platforms”  of  i 

the  products  we  buy.  They  STERLING  DRUG  INC. 
simplify  our  decisions —  ,  . 

helping  us  decide  which  to 
choose,  helping  us  remember  I; 

which  to  /n«(.  They  are  “ 

familiar  names  on  the  *  "Hnirra.n.»a««a. 
ballot,  in  the  great  national  K  wnt  •■*<«  Clua 

election  that  never  ends!  Brandi 


Brands 

the  people  hate  learned  to  trust 


Otuejm  series  of  atisertisemenis  nose  appearing  in  Drug  Trade  PuP^icuitoKi 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

-  By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane - 


Press  Helps 
Fat  Collections 
Increase  115% 

During  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  fat  salvage  collec¬ 
tions  have  increased  115%  over 
those  in  the  same  period'  in  1943, 
according  to  the  annual  report 
submitted  this  week  by  the 
American  Fat  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee,  Inc.,  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Soap  and  Glycerine  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc. 

“OPA’s  ruling  of  Dec.  13,  1943, 
that  two  red  points  would  be 
allowed  for  each  pound  of  used 
household  fats  turned  in  to  a 
meat  dealer,  was  an  important 
factor  in  this  increase,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  noted,  “but  such  a  show¬ 
ing  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  tireless  cooperation 
of  patriotic  American  women, 
meat  dealers  and  renderers  and 
continuing  editorial  support  of 
the  newspapers.” 

For  the  entire  year  ending 
July  31,  1944,  more  than  223,- 
500,000  pounds  of  used  cooking 
fats  were  turned  in  by  civilians 
and  122,900,000  ^unds  by  the 
armed  forces.  Top  collection 
month  was  April  when  cooking 
fats  salvaged  amounted  to  18,- 
098,000. 

Nawapopar  Ads  Succaad 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
editorial  support  of  the  dri.ve, 
the  Fat  Salvage  Committee  was 
enthusiastic  regarding  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  paid  advertising 
which  appeared  in  every  daily 
newspaper  at  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year  of  $1,325,209.22. 

"Effectiveness  of  newspa|>ers 
as  a  medium  of  mass  education,” 
the  report  said,  “was  indicated 
by  the  most  recent  fat  salvage 
consumer  studies  which  show 
that  98%  of  housewives  inter¬ 
viewed  recognize  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  wanted  used  fat  and 
96%  believed  that  the  need 
would  continue  even  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany  if  the  Japa¬ 
nese  war  were  still  in  progress. 

"Advertising  readership  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation  and 
by  L.  M.  Clsurk,  Inc.,  point  out 
that  in  each  of  the  available 
studies,  fat  salvage  advertising 
was  read  by  more  women  per 
line  of  space  used  than  any 
other  national  copy  appearing 
in  the  newspapers,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  exception — a  comic  cartoon. 

“In  other  words.”  the  report 
continues,  "fat  salvage  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  greater  number 
of  readers  per  dollar  invested 
than  any  other  concurrent  na¬ 
tional  advertising  copy.” 

The  need  for  waste  fats  is 
still  critical,  the  committee 
stresses,  stating  that  best  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  U.  S.  produc¬ 
tion  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  crop 
year  1944-45  will  be  1.3  billion 
pounds  under  that  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Also,  it  is  possible 
that  UNRRA  will  need  an  addi¬ 
tional  billion  pounds  of  fats  for 
rehabilitation  of  liberated  terri¬ 
tory. 

“The  American  Fat  Salvage 
Committee,”  the  report  con¬ 
cludes,- “acknowledges  with  grat¬ 


itude  the  continued  cooperation 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  War  Food  Administration, 
War  Production  Board,  U.  S. 
Army,  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Editorial 
Association,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Associated  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  United 
Press  and  many  others.” 

Wilder  Breckenridge  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  committee,  Alexan¬ 
der  Williams  its  information 
director  and  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
is  advertising  agency. 

■ 

Ad  Group  Head  Urges 
Individual  Planning 

George  Weber  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Advertising  Association,  is  on 
a  tour  of  24  western  cities  to 
urge  advertising  organizations 
to  play  their  part  in  getting 
post-war  plans  under  way. 

“The  post-war  period  may  be¬ 
come  either  a  feast  or  a  fam¬ 
ine,”  Mr.  Weber  believes,  "de¬ 
pending  on  how  well  individual 
business  does  its  Job. 

"General  planning  by  com¬ 
mittees  and  other  bodies  is  good 
but  can  only  serve  to  help  point 
the  way  for  individual  business 
to  go.  If  each  community  will 
decide  on  those  things  it  can 
best  produce  and  provide,  then 
the  individual  businesses  within 
each  area  can  do  their  own 
work  in  production,  advertising 
and  distribution.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  can  produce,  but  the 
real  test  comes  in  tomorrow's 
highly  competitive  selling.” 

Mr.  Weber  is  a  member  of  the 
Seattle  and  Portland  firm  of 
MacWilkins,  Cole  and  Weber. 

■ 

American  Weekly  in 
Men's  Wear  Campaign 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  sea¬ 
son.  the  American  Weekly  has 
prepared  a  promotion  for  men’s 
stores.  The  material  consists  of 
full  color  30  X  40-inch  window 
display  easel,  newspaper  mats, 
window  display  design  ideas  and 
selling  hints  for  sales  people. 

Based  on  the  aggressiveness 
men’s  wear  retailers  have  shown 
in  promoting  nationally-adver¬ 
tised  brands,  the  theme  for  this 
fall  and  winter  will  be:  "Your 
Double  Guarantee  of  Style  and 
Quality — Nationally  Advertised 
Labels  plus  Your  Own  Good 
Name.” 

’The  number  of  kits  available 
has  been  limited  to  1,000,  to  be 
distributed  "first  come,  first 
served.”  Inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  American  Weekly, 
959  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  19. 

The  campaign  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Advertising  Agency 
Associates,  Chicago. 

■ 

Seek  Ad  Low 

The  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  city 
council  last  week  made  prepar¬ 
ations  to  legislate  against  mis¬ 
leading  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  as  a  result  of  complaints 
that  operators  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  fair  imposed  a  charge  after 
stating  in  paid  newspaper  ads 
that  no  admission  would  be  re¬ 
quired. 


1  liave  checked  with  one  of  our 
leading  Democratic  Congressmen 
as  to  the  facts  about  this  O.W.l. 
propaganda  book,  and  he  corro¬ 
borates  tlie  statements  by  this 
Captain  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  Clip  this  column  and  send 
it  airmail  to  your  sons  overseas. 

CA8E  D-269:  Silas  J.,  aged  43,  Is 
Captain  In  the  Army  Medical 
Corps. 


“I  come  from  Texas."  he  began, 
“and  my  family  has  always  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  In  a  fair  deal  and  subscribe 
to  Woodrow  Wilson's  creed  which 
he  stated  In  1916,  namely; 

“  ‘I  have  always  In  my  own 
thought  stunmed  up  Individual 
liberty,  and  business  liberty,  and 
every  other  kind  of  liberty.  In  the 
phrase  that  Is  common  In  the 
sporting  world  —  A  FREE  FIELD 
AND  NO  FAVOR.' 

“Dr.  Crane,  have  you  seen  the 
new  O.W.l.  book  that  Is  printed 
for  overseas  soldiers?  It  Is  called 
a  'Handbook  of  the  United  States' 
and  purports  to  be  a  digest  of  otu* 
entire  history. 

“But  It  condenses  all  our  history 
up  till  1933.  Into  only  8  sections 
and  then  devotes  22  sectloiu  to 
hosannas  for  Franklin  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

O.  W.  I.  PROPAGANDA 

“Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Jane 
Addams,  for  example,  are  described  ' 
as  the  ONLY  two  women  In  Amer¬ 
ican  history  worthy  of  our  Hall  of 
Fame !  ! 

“But  NOTHING  Is  said  about 
George  Washington’s  successful 
leadership  of  our  Revolutionary 
War,  though  Cornwallis  Is  men¬ 
tioned.  perhaps  because  a  British 
publishing  house  will  make  the 


book  available  to  our  men  here  In 
England,  and,  as  usual,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson  are  Ignored  entirely!  Our 
Monroe  Doctrine  Is  also  over¬ 
looked! 

“But  Robert  Sherwood,  head  of 
the  O.W.I.'s  overseas  propaganda 
bureau,  which  puts  out  this  book, 
has  two  of  his  own  plays  lauded 
therein — again  at  the  tazpayer'i 
expense. 

FAIR  FLAY  OR  HORSE  PLAY? 

“Dr.  Crane,  I  think  It  violate! 
Woodrow  Wilson's  principle  of  a 
•A  FREE  FIELD  AND  NO  PAVOH' 
for  any  political  machine  to  take 
the  taxpayer’s  money  to  further 
Its  own  advancement. 

"The  Republicans  In  the  north 
have  contributed  those  taxes.  Just 
as  have  we  Democrats  In  the 
South,  but  their  taxes  are  being 
used  In  a  flagrant  bit  of  political 
propaganda  for  the  New  Deal. 

“This  violates  our  traditional 
method  of  campaigning.  If  Sidney 
Hillman's  OJ.O.  and  the  commun¬ 
ists  like  Browder,  want  to  raise 
millions  of  dollars  for  campaign 
purposes,  that  Is  OR.  with  me,  for 
private  citizens  or  organizations 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  promote 
either  political  ticket  with  their 
time  and  money. 

"But  when  the  taxee  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  are  used  In 
an  obvious  bit  of  political  propa¬ 
ganda.  I  consider  it  grossly  unfair. 

“It  Isn't  cricket,  as  the  British 
say  over  here.  Besides.  I  resent 
the  omission  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son  from  our  American  history, 
and  can't  stand  seeing  ComwalUa 
lauded  while  George  Washington’s 
heroic  leadership  during  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  War  has  been  Ignored. 

“When  President  Roosevelt  said 
he  wasn't  going  to  campaign  In 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  be 
said  a  mouthful!  I  hear  that  my 
home  state  of  Texas  la  In  revolt 
over  the  New  Deal,  and  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  why,  for  Texans  believe 
In  a  square  deal,  even  as  regards 
the  northern  Republicans. 

"You  might  be  Interested  to 
know,  moreover,  that  American 
boys  are  lined  up  by  their  com¬ 
manding  officers  and  marched  past 
the  tables  where  they  are  then  told 
to  sign  up  for  their  applications 
for  ballots.  If  this  coercion  bolds 
true  now,  will  It  also  be  used  to 
force  them  to  fill  out  those  ballots 
when  they  arrive  from  the  .States?" 

b.v  aii>  etlltor  after  Ort.  14) 


(C'a>>e  may  be  reprintetl 


20,000,000  Newspaper  Headers 

follow  the  dally  columns  by  Dr.  George  Washington  Crane  and  306 
Amerlcsm  colleges  and  universities  have  adopted  his  famous  textbook. 
PSYCHOLOGY  APPLIED.  It  Is  also  employed  by  the  leading  foreign 
universities.  In  China  It  has  been  translated  Into  Chinese  for  the 
colleges  there.  From  3%  to  6%  of  a  newspaper’s  subscribers  write  to 
Dr.  Crane  each  yesur.  This  mall  now  includes  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  home  and  abroad. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
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The  cup  of  tea  you  enjoy  in  your  home  cornea  all  the  way 
from  the  Far  East.  This  scene  shows  tea  being  loaded 
aboard  an  American  Export  Lines  vessel  at  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  c/om/¥  TO  MAKE  A  CUP  OF  TEA 


Your  cup  of  tea  —  and  a  good  many 
other  things  that  mean  so  much  in 
every-day  life  —  depend  on  the  mer¬ 
chant  ships  that,  in  normtd  times,  ply 
the  great  trade  routes  of  the  seas. 

Even  your  income,  and  the  welfare 
of  your  family,  are  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  the  flow  of  products  between 
America  and  foreign  markets.  This 
makes  merchant  shipping  everybody's 
business. 

ft  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
Congress  passed  the  Merchant  Marine 


Act  of  1936,  directing  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  build  up  a  U.  S.-flag 
merchant  fleet  “constructed  in  the  U.  S., 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizen  personnel .  .  .  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.'* 
Now  we  know  —  as  Congress  pointed 
out  eight  years  ago  —  that  a  modern, 
large  merchant  fleet  is  “necessary  jor 
the  national  defense  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  (our)  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce.”  America’s  new  merohant 
fleet,  directed  by  the  War  Shipping 


American 


Administration,  is  hastening  Victory. 
Tomorrow,  it  will  give  us  control  of 
our  vital  foreign  trade. 

American  Export  Lines  are  operat¬ 
ing  many  vessels  of  this  world’s  great¬ 
est  fleet,  using  all  of  the  experience 
gained  in  years  of  trading  with  coun¬ 
tries  from  Spain  to  India,  Morocco  to 
Turkey.  War  now  dictates  all  our  opera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  but  when  peace  comes,  our 
cargoes  and  ports  of  call  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  what  you  and  other 
Americans  want  to  buy  and  sell  abroad! 


lines 


lt»comm*ndtd  fading:  "Nor  Dodth  Dismay,"  by  Samual  Du0  McCoy  (tdacHillan,  fl.SO),  fha  thrilling  advanturat  of  Amatican  marchant  rassa/s  on  tha  laoi  of  ' 
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..  „  _ _ _  ^  T  Q  oury  ravK  iLvemng  rress  in  int 

-"iSS ?nS.HSS*,;rS.hi.^n  1  a: 

th^  and  U  20,000  circulation;  and  the  Tren- 
th*  of  oui  ‘O"  Sunday  Times-AdvertiMer  ir 

T  latw  no^  of*».yrlflo/  the  Sunday  newspaper  class, 
of  im^iSnaTm^^  but  of  Picture  winners  included  Ed 

taaiJ  d‘^raLrs«ort  ’’i"?' 

nr<«  n-ii  Rohort  T  the  spot  news  group  and  in 

sslj.“ii.?S5r  Sf  th^DwiLn  “?  ?*:!;'ir„'Vii^^ 

of  Public  Relations.  U.  S.  Ma-  «fonn  * 

rine  Corps,  told  200  editors  and  feature  8ro“P- . 

publishers  at  the  banquet  of  the  .•B^tter^^N^wSape/’^^'comesr 
New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  “®tter  Newspaper  Contest 

23rd  annual  Newspaper  Insti-  i  »< 

tute  here  last  week  ,  Under  10.000  circulation- 

..nr  ,  1  *1.  A  front  page,  Bridgeton  News;  edi- 

.  We  feel  the  American  p^ple  ^orial  page,  Bridgeton  News, 
have  the  greatest  right  to  know  General  excellence.  Atlantic 
what  the  armed  forces  are  doing  Union 

in  this  war  inasmuch  as  their  Between  10,000  and  20,000  cir- 

«nH  tbifrTit^r  t,  So-’  culation-front  page.  Bayonne 
mg  it,  and  their  labor  is  pro  ximes;  editorial  page,  Asbury 
ducing  the  n^sMry  arma-  p  p  ^  *  B  ^ 

ment.  General  Denig  stated  in  Times-  society  oace  As- 

telling  of  the  activities  of  the  P®!®j 

‘^ur”nrim^*\n^nt*1s°tff  m-o  cellence.  Asbury  Park  Press. 

vS"  totoSon  W  thel 

_  j  ji  A  Ai  ••  page,  Jersey  Journal;  editorial 

papers  and  radio  stations.  Trenton  Times;  sports 

In  speaking  of  censorship,  page,  Jersey  Journal;  society 
General  Denig  said:  "Newsmen,  page,  Hoboken  Jersey  Observer; 
tor  the  most  part,  appreciate  and  general  excellence.  Bergen  Rec- 
respect  security  needs  as  much  ord. 

as  do  any  of  us  in  the  service.  Sunday  newspapers:  front 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  war  cor-  page,  Asbury  Park  Sunday 
respondent,  or  an  editor,  who  Press;  editorial  page,  Atlantic 
wanted  to  release  a  fact  if  he  City  Sunday  Press;  sports  page. 

endangered  the  life  of  an  Trenton  Sunday  Times- Adver- 
Allied  fighting  man  at  the  front.  tiser;  society  page,  Trenton  Sun- 
Bomahort  Speaks  day  Times  -  Advertiser;  general 

Another  banquet  speaker  was  excellence,  Trenton  Sunday 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  State  Com-  Times-Advertiser. 
missioner  of  Education,  who  ex-  _  Roscoe  B.  Ellard  of  the 

plained  the  program  New  Jersey  ?  School  of  Joimnalism, 

has  for  post-war  education.  Columbia  University,  judg^the 
Greetings  from  Rutgers  Univer-  newspapers,  while  Cap  Richard 
sity,  which  sponsors  the  institute  *’,**2J°  division  of 

with  the  NJPA,  were  given  by  ^  Signal  Corps  and  for- 
Prof.  Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr.,  sec-  ?}®''  P^ptofirapher  of  the 

retary  of  the  university.  Thomas  New  York  Mirror,  selected  the 
C.  Summerill,  publisher  of  the  winning  pictures. 

Penns  Grove  Record,  vice-presi-  ■ 

dent  of  the  as^iation,  wrv^  in  Liberty  Ships  Named 

the  absence  of  President  Patrick  _  /I 

M.  Feeney  of  the  Newark  News,  For  Three  NewSmen 
who  was  ill.  Washington,  Oct.  9 — The  name 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  board  Rudolph  Kaufimann  has  been 
of  directors  of  the  NJPA,  Ru-  assigned  to  a  U.S.  Maritime 
dolph  E.  Lent  of  the  Jersey  City  Commission  ship,  now  under 
Jersey  Journal,  presented  to  the  construction,  to  memorialize  the 
Rutgers  School  of  Journalism  a  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  own- 
memorial  gift  in  honor  of  the  s*"®  of  fl*®  Washington  Star. 
late  Edward  H.  Roemle  of  the  Kauffmann  was  bom  in  1853 
Passaic  Herald-News  who  served  In  Zanesville,  O..  was  graduated 
as  president  of  the  association  froni  Amherst  College  and  served 
from  1942  to  1944  a®  fh®  Star's  managing  editor. 

The  Newark  News  and  the  „  w 

Montclair  Times  were  awarded  George  W. 

the  sweepstakes  trophies  as  the  liVi' 

oulst&ndinff  dailv  and  wm^IcIv  sionfll  11x0  3S  3  r0port0r  on  th© 
ta‘tS;*S,tedS  ».y.  Orlea.,  Times-Picayune 

denoting  outstanding  front,  edi-  wevHp.m..v».r  rivi  War 

tonal,  sports  and  society  pages  S  tubH^her. 

as  well  as  general  excellence  ^  ^ 

were  presented  to  New  Jersey  n  , 

daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  wllers  nGWaiu 
various  circulation  groups.  For  When  a  woman  in  Lawrence, 
the  second  consecutive  year  the  Mass.,  was  fatally  beaten  re- 
Ridgewood  Herald  -  News  cap-  cently,  Irving  E.  Rogers,  pub- 
tured  the  annual  “Four  Free-  lisher  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle 
doms  Award”  for  its  editorial  and  Tribune  offered  $1,000  re- 
“Forty-Flve  Words.”  A  contest  ward  for  capture  of  the  slayer. 
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A  Money-Savins, 
Hicli-Sp^  Tool 
For  Every  Bnsiness 


With  additional  planes  and  s|)ate  aiailahle  for  all  urgent  cargo, 
.■1-inile-a-ininnte  Air  Kxpress  directly  .serves  hundreds  of  U.S. 
cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries.  And  shippers  nationwide 
are  now-  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air  Express 
charges  —  as  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet 
wartime  demands. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "North,  I-^ast,  South,  West”—  an  informative 
booklet  that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive. 
Dept.  PR-11,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  office. 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Renresenting  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  October  14.  1M4 


He  flies  alone  —  he  flies  unarmed  —  and  he  must  get  back! 

He  is  a  photo-reconnaissance  pilot,  and  the  solitary,  hazardous 
missions  that  he  flies  each  day  are  paving  the  highroad  to  Tokyo, 
hastening  the  day  of  total  victory  and  the  new  age  of  total  peace. 


The  Focus- Cat. 


Typical  of  the  job  being  done  by 
America's  photo-reconnaissance  pilots  — 
“Focus-Cats”  in  the  flying  fraternity  — 
is  the  recently  disclosed  account  of  one 
pilot’s  2,200-mile  flight  over  the  main 
islands  of  Japan. 

Flying  squarely  through  the  Japanese 
radar  screen,  without  even  a  cloud  for 
cover,  he  gambled  his  life  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  airplane  and  his  own 
flying  skill,  and  the  stakes  were  among 
the  highest  of  this  war  .  .  .  From  this 
pilot's  “deck”  of  aerial  photographs  was 


dealt  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  Japan 
by  our  great  B-29  Superfortresses  which 
followed  in  his  path. 

America's  favorite  airplane  for  the 
high,  hot  flying  of  photo-reconnaissance 
work  is  a  stripped-down  Lockheed  Light¬ 
ning  —  known  as  the  Lightning  F-5  — 
with  five  cameras  in  the  nose  instead  of 
guns. 

Today,  the  men  and  women  who  build 
the  Curtiss  Electric  Propellers  for  this 
extremely  versatile  airplane  share  with 
the  builders  of  the  F-5  their  pride  in 


the  plane’s  amazing  performance. 

And  as  total  victory  draws  nearer,  they 
share  too  the  tremendous  promise  which 
American  airpower  holds  for  the  future 
.  .  .  the  promise  of  lasting  peace,  of  jobs 
for  our  fighting  men,  and  a  new  era  of 
trade  and  security. 

That  promise  depends  upon  straight 
thinking  and  sound  planning  outside  the 
aviation  industry  as  well  as  within.  That 
promise  depends  upon  all  of  us! 


Look  to  the  Sky,  America! 


CURTISS 

WRIGHT 


Manufacturing  Divisions 


CURTISS-WKIGHT  AIRPLANE  DIVISION 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION 
CURTISS- WRIGHT  PROPELLER  DIVISION 


A  phoiognph  interpreter  studies  sec-  Loaded  with  cameras  instead  of  cannons.  The  Lockheed  Lightnina.  equipped  with 
tions  of  a  mosaic  map  of  Japanese-heM  the  Lockheed  P-58  Lightning  becomes  2  Curtiss  Electric  3-blade  propellers,  has 
territory  ^otographed  by  the  Navy's  a  Lightning  F-5.  "Fighter  planes  win  proved  effeaive  in  paving  the  way  for 
famed  “Vu-l"  reconnaissance  unit  based  battles  .  .  .  camera  planes  win  wars,”  invasion.  Flying  at  sub-stratosphere 
on  Guadalcanal.  The  stereoviewer  re-  says  a  top  military  authority,  and  the  heights,  or  in  rough  top  dives,  it  carries 
veals  gun  emplacements,  revetments  and  Lightning— one  of  this  war's  fastest  planes  recco  pilots  through  to  objectives  and 
buildings  in  3-dimensional  form.  —  serves  magnificently  in  both  rules.  brings  them  home  with  piaures. 
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Compcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

newspapers  of  21  major  markets 
and  once  a  month  in  trade  and 
professional  magazines,  is  one 
featuring  an  editorial  "Hearst 
Papers  Stand  for  Americanism 
and  Genuine  Democracy”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  1939.  The 
newspaper  ads  will  appear  in 
two  sizM,  four  full  columns  and 
two  full  columns.  Pedlar  & 
Ryan  is  the  agency  and  Donald 
Shaw  the  account  executive. 

Using  approximately  35  news¬ 
papers  the  Maltxx  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  has  opened  its  fall  cam¬ 
paign  for  Maltex  breakfast 
cereal.  Ads  measuring  700  lines 
are  scheduled  to  run  once  a 
month  for  the  next  five  months. 
They  are  illustrated  with  chil¬ 
dren's  pictures  and  promote  the 
cereal  as  both  delicious  and 
healthful.  Trade  publication  and 
radio  campaigns  will  also  be 
carried  on.  Samuel  C.  Croot 
Co.,  New  York,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

In  behalf  of  New  Lava  Soap, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  is  now 
placing  ads  in  approximately  75 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 
This  campaign  is  the  first  ex¬ 
tensive  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  product  which  has 
been  advertised  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  in  the  comic  supple¬ 
ments.  Ads  are  to  run  once  a 
week  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  will  vary  in  size  from  600 
lines.  The  agency  is  the  Blow 
Co..  New  York. 

Warning  motorists  that  now  is 
the  time  to  drive  in  for  winter 
Shellubrication,  Shell  On.  Co. 
is  placing  ads  during  October 
and  November  in  70  newspapers 
in  the  East  and  Midwest.  Alter¬ 
nating  400-line  and  1000-line  in¬ 
sertions  explain  the  extreme  im¬ 
portance  of  protection  in  war¬ 
time  and  list  “35  break-up 
points”  to  guard  against  in  cold 
weather.  The  agency  is  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson. 

SmRRA  Madre  Wineries  has 
named  Erland  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy  to  handle  newspaper,  trade 
paper  and  radio  advertising  in 
the  New  York  area. 

Bonus  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  has  named  Anfenger  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  to  handle 
advertising  of  Bonus  Chocolate 
Syrup. 

Grocery  Store  Products  Co. 
has  appointed  Alley  &  Richards 
Co.  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Jacob's  B  in  B  mushrooms. 

ScHROEDER  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  im¬ 
porters  and  distributors  of  wines 
and  food  products,  has  assigned 
its  account  to  B.  D.  lola  Co.,  Inc. 
Plans  call  for  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  trade  paper  advertising. 

The  Scott  Paper  Co.  is  spon¬ 
soring  this  fall  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  12  leading  markets.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

Adam  Hats  has  named  Bu¬ 
chanan  &  Co.  as  its  advertising 
agent.  Media  to  be  used  in  a 
coming  capaign  include  news¬ 
papers,  national  magazines,  out¬ 
door  and  radio. 

Byron  Keating  Co.,  Cincinnati 


advertising  firm,  has  moved  to 
suburban  quarters.  The  new  ad¬ 
dress  is  Box  27,  Terrace  Park,  O. 

Anticipating  speedy  conver¬ 
sion  to  production  of  civilian 
radios  for  home  and  automobile 
when  Germany  is  defeated,  Gal¬ 
vin  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  launched  a  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  in  126  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  The  copy  is  of  the 
"teaser”  variety,  advising  the 
public  to  "Watch  for  ...  be 
ready  for  .  .  .  wait  for”  the  new 
Motorola  radios  for  home  and 
car.  Ads  are  signed  by  the  local 
distributors.  A  national  magazine 
campaign  is  also  being  used. 
Gourfain  -  Cobb  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Announcing  that  Brillo  is 
again  available  for  home  use.  the 
Brillo  Manufacturing  Co.,  has 
released  a  campaign  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  12  markets  throughout 
the  country.  The  agency  is  J. 
Walter  Thompson. 

Company  of  Master  Crafts¬ 
men,  Inc.,  the  manufacturing  di¬ 
vision  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Wesley  Associates  as 
its  advertising  counsel. 

La  Cross,  maker  of  manicure 
implements,  nail  polishes  and 
preparations,  has  appointed 
Sophie  Goode  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Kem  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
maker  of  starting,  lighting,  and 
ignition  parts  for  the  automotive 
industry  has  named  Philip  I. 
Ross  Co.,  to  direct  its  trade  and 
export  advertising. 

Viking  Glass  Co.,  New  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  W.  Va..  announces  the 
appointment  of  Ferry-Hanly  Co., 
New  York,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Effective  Nov.  1,  the  London 
office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  will  handle  the  Pepsodent 
account. 

Eye-catcher  was  the  Cohn- 
Hall-Marks  Co.  ad  in  behalf  of 
Cohama  fabrics  appearing  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  recently  in  Wom¬ 
en’s  Wear  Daily.  A  full  six-col¬ 
umn  insertion,  the  ad  carried  the 
headline  “Important  fashion 
news.”  A  section  of  a  newspaper 
story,  circled  in  black  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  told  how  Cohama  exclusive¬ 
ly  had  interpreted  the  colors  fea¬ 
tured  by  famous  designers  in 
this  season's  creations.  A  small 
signature  line  was  the  only  other 
item  to  break  the  white  space. 
The  ad,  prepared  by  Pettigill  & 
Fenton,  was  intended  to  arouse 
consumer,  manufacturer  and 
store  interest.  Cohama  ads  on 
the  same  subject  are  now  run¬ 
ning  in  fashion  magazines. 

The  Little  Tot  Food  Products 
Co.,  maker  of  foods  for  children, 
has  appointed  the  Byron  Keating 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  to  handle  a  news 
paper  and  radio  campaign  for 
Little  Tot  Peanut  Butter.  The 
newspaper  campaign,  which  will 
run  in  nine  metropolitan  dailies, 
will  feature  the  cartoon  adven¬ 
tures  of  “Johnny  Weak  and  Jim¬ 
my  Strong.” 

Central  Soya  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  McMillan  Feed  Mills,  have 
named  Stockton,  West,  Burkhart. 


Inc.,  Cincinnati  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  to  direct  national  advertising 
for  their  products. 

Adler  Shoes  for  Men,  New 
York,  has  appointed  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising  Corp.  to  han¬ 
dle  its  account. 

The  Gerth-Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Los  Angeles  branch, 
has  moved  its  offices  to  the  Park 
Central  Bldg.,  412  West  Sixth 
St. 

The  Mennen  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  six  test  cam¬ 
paigns  to  be  run  in  15  cities  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  November. 
Newspapers,  store  displays  and 
radio  will  be  used.  The  results 
from  the  tests  will  form  the  basis 
for  the  1945  campaigns  on  Men¬ 
nen  Shave  Creams,  Talc  for 
Men,  Skin  Bracer  and  Skin 
Balm.  Duane  Jones  is  the 
agency. 

In  a  promotion  for  Eatmor 
Cranberries,  the  American  Cran¬ 
berry  Exchange  has  scheduled  a 
special  four-color  insertion  in 
American  Weekly  and  This 
Week,  newspaper  supplements, 
for  the  end  of  this  month.  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
handles  the  account. 

Jim  Dougherty,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  is  now  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Blanke-Baer  Ex¬ 
tract  &  Preserving  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

Alaska  Chemical  Corp.  has 
started  a  campaign  on  its  Per¬ 
sian  lamb  dyeing.  Its  Alaska 
Brand  is  featured  in  newspaper, 
trade  paper  and  fashion  maga¬ 
zine  ads. 

Health-Mor,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  Filter  Queen 
electric  vacuum  cleaner,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Cruttenden  &  Eger,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  its  advertising  agency. 

The  Horticultural  Division  of 
the  American  Chemical  Paint 
Co.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  has  appointed 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  its 
plant  hormones,  Rootone,  Frui- 
tone  and  Transplantone. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

ROBERT  E.  LUSK  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  Pedlar,  Ryan  & 
Lusk,  Inc.,  effective  immediately. 
The  firm  name  will  once  more 
become  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Mr. 
Lusk  has  announced  no  plans  as 
yet.  Before  joining  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  he  was  vice-president  of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.  He  had 
also  been  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ted  Bates  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  and  vice-president 
of  Benton  &  Bowles.  Before 
entering  the  agency  field  he  had 
been  director  of  sales  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  advertising 
manager  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Joshua  Powers  will  act  as 
chairman  of  the  Export  Adver¬ 
tising  Clinic  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Albert  Blankenship,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  market  re¬ 
search  for  N,  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  research 
director  for  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  F.  McCandless,  for¬ 
merly  of  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk, 
has  joined  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.  as 
head  of  the  research  department. 


Carl  Wheeler  has  joined  tbt 
New  York  office  of  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  as  production  and 
traffic  manager.  Mr.  Wheeler 
most  recently  was  connected 
with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  as  sen 
vice  detail  manager.  He  replaces 
Fred  Hofer  who  joined  the 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  office  of 
Grant  Advertising. 

Stephan  Lewisohn,  former!; 
with  Jack  Greenfield  Associates, 
Buffalo,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  publicity  and  advertising 
for  Roaman’s  Department  Store. 
New  York. 

Carl  Connable,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Crane 
Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  Charles  M 
Gray  &  Associates. 

W.  I.  Shugc  has  been  appointed 
to  head  the  newly  formed  for 
eign  advertising  department  of 
Home  Products  International. 
Ltd.  Mr.  Shugg  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  foreign  adver 
tising  of  the  John  F.  Murray 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  for  the 
past  12  years. 

Harry  Ackerman,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  radio  department 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  has  been 
appointed  a  vice-president  of  the 
agency,  which  he  joined  in  1936 

Edith  M.  Knutsen  has  joined 
the  Christiansen  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago.  Miss  Knutsen 
formerly  was  media  director  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  office. 

Lu  Moran  has  joined  Hillman- 
Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angeles,  as 
publicity  director  and  fashion 
coordinator.  Miss  Moran  was 
formerly  women’s  advertising 
manager  of  Roos  Bros.,  San 
Francisco. 

Ruth  Gustavson  has  been 
added  to  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Gerth-Pacific  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Los  Angeles. 

Stanley  Freeman  has  been 
appointed  assistant  art  director 
of  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc. 

B.  B.  Young,  formerly  with 
the  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Baltimore, 
has  become  a  member  of  the 
executive  staff  of  Alfred  J.  Sil* 
berstein,  Bert  Goldsmith,  Inc.. 
New  York  advertising  agency 

T.  Arnold  Rau,  in  charge  of 
accounting  for  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  and  Batton,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn  from  1919  to 
1941  and  later  with  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  has  joined  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Inc.,  as  controller. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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'^HE  world  grew  smaller,  and  transporu* 
tion  grew  bigger  and  better — when  steam 
went  to  sea.  For  out  of  the  development  of  the 
early  "lialf  sail — half  steam"  vessels  came  the 
great,  fast  ships  which  carry  out  cargo  and 
guard  our  ocean  life-lines  today. 

Steam  made  ships  independent  of  wind,  en¬ 
abled  them  to  keep  regular  schedules.  But 
steamships  require  the  handling  of  huge  vol¬ 
umes  of  steam,  fresh  and  salt  water — often  at 
high  temperatures  and  high  velocities.  And 
that’s  where  copper  came  in!  For  the  rustless 
red  metal  and  its  alloys  are  highly  resistant  to 
corrosion>-proved  ideal  for  condenser  tubes. 


head  and  baffle  plates;  for  pumps  and  piping, 
fittings  and  fastenings  and  the  thousand-and- 
one  other  meul  applications  aboard  ship  that 
call  for  a  high  degree  of  corrosion  resistance. 
Thus,  as  steam’s  handmaiden,  copper  has 
helped  materially  to  speed  the  growth  of  mod¬ 
ern  marine  transportation. 

WHEN  THE  RED  METAL  GETS  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

.  .  .  when  all  war  needs  are  finally 
%  filled,  all  industry  can  look  forward 
^  to  new  and  longer-lasting  products 
due,  in  part,  to  the  dependable  and  proven 
properties  of  copper  and  copper  alloys. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  corns  MININO  COMPANY 
CHIU  COPPER  COMPANY 
OREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABU  COMPANY 
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Navy  Maps 
New  Pacific 
Coverage  Plan 


Papers  represented  were:  IIU- 
nois  group  —  Aurora  Beacon- 
News,  Elgin  Courier-News, 
Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  Joliet  Herald-News; 
California  group  —  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  and 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers:  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate,  Culver  City  Star- 
News,  Glendale  News -Press, 
Monrovia  News-Post,  Redondo 
Beach  Breeze  and  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot. 


eye“witness  stories  to  a  trails* 

mitting  base  in  Guam.  UOpiey  £JC^UtlVeS 

Acknowledging  the  validity  of  In  Annunl  Meeting 
front-line  correspondents’  com-  .... 

plaints  that  Pearl  Harbor  re-  Several  score  publishers 
ports  on  the  Guam  and  Saipan  executives  of  the  Copley  i 
fighting  failed  to  picture  fully  papers  attended  the  orgi 
the  deadly  struggles  that  took  tion  s  l.lth  annual  conferer 
place,  (E.  &  P..  Sept.  23.  p.  8»  Los  Angeles  recently.  Cla 
Mr.  Healy  said  that  the  Navy  Waite,  president  of  Sou 
has  now  arranged  for  news  California  Associated  Ne' 
stories  to  be  censored  on  the  pers.  presided  and  Col.  I 
spot  for  speedy  transmission  by  Copley,  owner  of  the  cha 
the  Guam  radio  to  the  United  Illinois  and  California  i 
States,  instead  of  sending  them  papers,  presented  the  op 
to  Pearl  Harbor  as  formerly.  address. 


Washington,  Oct.  9  —  News¬ 
papers,  press  associations,  and 
other  media  have  been  asked 
by  the  Navy  Department  to 
plan  their  Pacific  theatre  of  war 
coverage  on  a  replacement, 
rather  than  an  expansion  basis, 
for  the  present. 

As  the  war  progresses  and 
opportunities  become  available, 
the  Navy  hopes  to  have  accom¬ 
modations  for  enlarged  staffs. 
Rear  Admiral  A.  S.  Merrill  has 
said  in  a  communication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  publishers,  syndi¬ 
cate  heads,  photo  agencies  and 
the  newsreel  pool. 

Adnural  Merrill,  seeking  to 
plan  on  a  long-range  basis,  in¬ 
quired  of  each  agency  how 
many  men  each  believes  could 
profitably  be  placed  in  the  field 
but  that  question  was  not  put  ir. 
a  form  which  gave  assurance 
that  requests  will  be  filled. 
Early  accreditation  of  those  who 
will  be  sent  to  replace  corre¬ 
spondents  and  cameramen  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Pacific  theatre  was 
urged. 

The  Merrill  letter  follows: 

"When  hostilities  cease  in  the 
European  Theatre  of  Operation^ 
and  the  attention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  is  focused  even 
more  sharply  upon  the  Pacific, 
you  will  no  doubt  wish  to  shift 
to  that  area  certain  correspond¬ 
ents  having  the  experience  and 
perspective  afforded  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war. 

Facilities  Limited 

"As  you  are  aware,  facilities 
with  the  fleet  and  at  forward 
bases  in  the  Pacific  are  neces¬ 
sarily  limited.  As  the  war  prog¬ 
resses,  we  hope  that  accommo¬ 
dations  for  correspondents  may 
be  expanded,  and  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  become  available,  addi¬ 
tional  correspondents  will  be 
accredited  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  and 
probably  for  some  time  to  come. 
Admiral  Nimitz  will  be  able  in 
general  to  accept  only  replace 
ments  for  correspondents  al 
ready  in  that  area. 

“So  that  we  may  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to| 
you  in  making  the  necessary' 
arrangements  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  efficient  coverage.  I 
should  appreciate  your  advising 
me,  if  feasible,  about  how  you 
envisage  lining  up  your  staff  in 
the  Pacific,  and,  also,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  you  believe  could 
profitably  be  assigned  to  that 
area.  1  might  also  suggest  that 
if  you  could  forward  a  list  of 
the  correspondents  whose  ac¬ 
creditation  you  expect  to  re¬ 
quest  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
1  shall  be  pleased  to  check  their 
clearance. 

Meantime  George  W.  Healy, 
Office  of  War  Information  do¬ 
mestic  director,  declared  in  De¬ 
troit  that  new  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  the  Navy  and 
OWI  to  permit  correspondents 
to  report  action  at  sea  in  the 
Pacific  from  the  decks  of  flag¬ 
ships,  and  a  fast  courier-plane 
system  is  being  set  up  to  rush 


Much  of  the  food  the  housewife  buys  in  cans  today  would  not  be  available  were 
it  not  for  the  new  electrolytic  tinning  process  developed  by  U.  S.  Steel.  Our  armed 
forces  and  lend-lease  requirements  have -first  call  on  the  limited  tin  supply,  but 
this  revolutionary  method  of  tinning  saves  two*thirds  of  the  tin  formerly  tised, 
and  makes  it  possible  also  to  provide  a  large  proportion  of  cans  needed  for 
civilian  foods.  This  electrolytic  method  produces  an  amazingly  thin,  uniform 
coating,  and,  with  it,  U.  S.  Steel  alone  has  saved  the  nation  more  than  five  million 
pounds  of  tin  to  date. 
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H.  M.  S.  FURY,  seeking  a  northwest 
pusage  to  India  from  England, 
went  aground  and  was  lost  in 
August,  1825,  somewhere  near  the 
northern  tip  of  Baffin  Island. 


Frozen  solid,  they  were  found  by  Sir  John 
Rom  four  years  later,  as  he  searched  for 
H.  M.  S.  Fury.  Ross  opened  the  pea  soup, 
thawed  it  out,  found  it  in  good  condition, 
and  ate  it. 


Here  is  proof  119  years  old — buried  in 
British  Naval  archives — that  freezing  does 
not  make  canned  foods  unwholesome. 


Yet  women  still  believe  the  contrary,  for¬ 
getting  that  many  delicious  desserts  can  be 
prepared  from  frozen  canned  fruits.  Your 
food  editor  has  probably  had  to  deal  with 
this  erroneous  “belief”  in  her  own  columns. 


Other  “Beliefs” 


Its  supplies  of  canned  pea  soup  were  saved 
and  piled  on  the  ice. 


Besides  this  popular  “belief,”  we’d  like  to 
list  some  other  misconceptions: 
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3.  That  it’s  unsafe  to  leave  food  in  the 
open  can.  Wrong.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  this  to  say:  “Whether  in  the 
original  can  or  in  another  container,  the 
principal  precautions  for  keeping  food  are — 
Keep  it  cool  and  keep  it  covered.” 


USEFUL  PAMPHLET.  These  and  many 
other  canned  food  fallacies  are  laid  to  rest  in 
“The  Canned  Foods  Handbook,”  a  simple, 
yet  inclusive,  book  on  the  subject. 


We  publish  this  pamphlet  because  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  have  canned  foods  correctly 
understood.  We  are  the  largest  maker  of 


This  is  why  this  useful  pamphlet  may  be 
of  great  value  to  your  food  department  in 
planning  advertising  for  local  food  stores.  A 
copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


1.  That  it  isn’t  safe  to  buy  dented,  rusty 
(US  of  food.  A  dented  can  with  rust  on  the 
outside  is  as  safe  as  any  other  can  of  food,  as 
kng  as  the  rust  has  not  eaten  through  the 
octal. 


Frozen  Fruit :  Pineapple  Ice  Cream 


Artist’s  Reconstruction  of  1825  Disaster 


2.  That  preservatives  are  used  in  canned 
foods.  Not  true.  No  preservatives  are  per¬ 
mitted  by  law.  Canned  foods  keep  because 
spoilage  organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat 
during  processing  and  the  can  is  hermetically 
sealed  from  outside  contamination. 


food  cans  and  other  containers.  You,  too, 
have  an  interest  here.  A  community’s  under¬ 
standing  of  canned  foods  and  eating  habits 
is  of  vital  concern  to  any  newspaper  and  the 
retail  food  outlets  it  serves.  Food  rationing 
has  intensified  this  interest. 


SOUP  FROZEN  IN  1825  GIVES  LIE 
TO ‘BELIEF”  ABOUT  CANNED  FOODS 


CIRCULATION 


Sees  Bright  Post-war 
Circulation  Outlook 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  10 — Post-war 

opportunities  for  newspaper 
circtilation  managers  were  out¬ 
lined  to  Central 
States  circula¬ 
tors  by  Clem 
I^e.  Chicago 
Emily  News  city 
editor,  in  a 
luncheon  a  d  * 
dreas  here  to¬ 
day  at  the  fall 
conference  a  t  • 
tended  by  near¬ 
ly  100  members. 

While  empha- 
sla  will  continue 
to  be  heavy  on  Veddar 
interna* 

tlonal  and  national  news.  Mr. 
Lane  pointed  out  the  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  post-war  local  news 
stories  which  should  keep  news¬ 
paper  circulations  at  their  war¬ 
time  peaks.  He  referred  to  the 
stories  of  returning  service  men 
and  their  readjustment  in  local 
communities;  the  future  of 
“Rosy  the  riveter,”  and  whether 
or  not  she  will  go  back  to  the 
kitchen  or  seek  to  continue  to 
work  in  industry;  and  post-war 
developments  in  the  field  of 
science  as  they  will  affect  the 
average  person. 

Tedca  Inventory 

“We  on  the  editorial  side  will 
do  our  best  to  give  the  custom¬ 
ers,  who  may  be  a  bit  punch 
drunk  with  war  news,  plenty  of 
reading  matter  which  should 
make  it  possible  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  as  easily  as  you  are  now 
doing,”  said  Mr.  Lane. 

Circulators  also  took  inven¬ 
tory  of  their  own  immediate 
problems.  They  gave  serious 
consideration  to  the  matter  of 
maintaining  sub-stations  as  op¬ 
posed  to  having  the  paper.s 
dropped  off  at  street  corners  for 
carrier  boy  delivery.  Ways  and 
means  of  maintaining  carrier  boy 
efficiency  were  discussed,  with 
one  circulation  manager  offer¬ 
ing  a  “sure-fire”  efficiency  con¬ 
test  which  has  improved  ser¬ 
vice  and  collections  and  has  cut 
down  carrier  turnover. 

Mail  circulation,  formerly  the 
ugly  duckling  of  the  newspaper, 
has  apparently  become  the 
“golden  egg,”  with  many  papers 
reporting  increased  mail  rates, 
fewer  renewal  notices  necessary, 
and  continued  growth  in  that 
classification. 

Central  States  members  voted 
to  present  Charles  W.  Harmer, 
/Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  cir- 
.culation  manager,  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  scroll  in  recognition 
of  his  54  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  last  50  of  which 
-have  b^n  in  the  circulation 
field.  Presentation  of  the  scroll 
will  take  place  at  a  future  meet¬ 
ing. 

H.  R.  Curtner.  Muncie  (Ind.  > 
iPress,  outlined  his  efficiency  con¬ 


test  for  carriers  in  which  he  di¬ 
vides  the  boys  into  teams,  with 
a  captain  appointed  lor  each 
team.  At  the  start  of  the  con¬ 
test,  the  carriers  are  invited  to 
an  ice  cream  social  at  which  they 
may  also  bring  their  substitutes 
or  prospective  carriers. 

A  point  system  is  used,  with 
additions  or  deductions  made  for 
collections,  misses,  complaints, 
etc. 

Each  month  the  Press  gives 
the  winning  team  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner  and  theater  party,  with  cash 
awards  to  the  winning  team  and 
to  high  individuals.  The  losing 
team’s  district  manager  is 
"awarded”  a  disreputable  “Press 
Pot”  which  he  must  keep  for 
one  month. 

CoUactions  Now  100% 


Mr.  Curtner  declared  the  con¬ 
test  has  resulted  in  100%  collec¬ 
tions  on  Saturday,  more  carriers 
than  he  needs,  and  it  gives  him 
a  weekly  check  on  the  individual 
performance  of  each  carrier. 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  discussed  car¬ 
rier  agreements  under  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant”  plan  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  newspa¬ 
pers  adhering  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  such  contracts,  in  order 
to  retain  the  independent  con¬ 
tractual  relations  with  carriers. 

W.  H.  Edward.  DeKalb  (Ill.) 
Chronicle,  outlined  how  that 
newspaper  promotes  good  will 
through  the  use  of  a  sound  car 
at  public  events  and  the  showing 
of  color  pictures  of  local  interest 
to  various  groups  in  the  town 
and  county.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  building  good  will 
among  subscribers  as  a  means 
of  post-war  insurance  against 
the  day  when  the  public  may  de¬ 
mand  more  from  newspapers 
than  the  product  itself. 

Another  approach  to  the  car¬ 
rier  problem  was  presented  by 
E.  J.  Liechty,  Iowa  City  (la. > 
Press  Citizen,  who  told  how 
some  newspapers  secure  a  good 
list  of  carrier  applications.  He 
said  one  circulator  goes  to  the 
city  police  department  and  ob¬ 


tains  the  registrations  of  all  boy 
bicycle  owners.  Another  went 
to  the  ration  board  and  obtained 
permission  to  buy  bicycles  so  as 
to  Interest  new  boys  in  deliver¬ 
ing  papers.  New  carriers  are 
permitted  to  buy  the  bicycles  on 
an  installment  plan. 

Sub-stations  were  discussed 
pro  and  con  during  a  “speak-up” 
session  conducted  by  Walter  An¬ 
drews,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel,  and  Rex  Fisher,  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal..  Senti¬ 
ment  was  expressed  in  favor  of 
throw-off  corners  as  against  sub¬ 
stations.  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Others,  however,  still  fa¬ 
vor  the  substation  plan  in  which 
carriers  come  to  a  central  point 
for  their  papers  each  day  under 
direct  supervision  of  a  district 
manager.  Ray  McLellan,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Kansan,  discussed  the 
training  of  district  men. 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  presented 
a  slide  film  with  sound,  showing 
how  those  newspapers  train 
their  carriers  to  deliver  and  col¬ 
lect  on  time  and  to  “keep  sell¬ 
ing.”  The  film  depicts  a  con¬ 
versation  between  a  former  car¬ 
rier,  now  an  Army  pilot,  and  his 
younger  brother,  who  is  a  new 
carrier.  The  film  compares  car¬ 
rier  delivery  with  bombing  oper¬ 
ations  and  clearly  illustrates 
how  and  how  not  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  film,  entitled,  “On 
the  Beam,”  cost  the  Cowles 
newspapers  $4,000  to  produce. 

Presents  Certificates 

Mail  circulation  problems 
were  discussed  by  John  Canny. 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Jerome  T.  Conrey, 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer.  and  during  a  “speak- 
up”  forum  led  by  Robert  Fur¬ 
man.  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  and  Ed  Mill.  Davenport 
(la.)  Times.  Reports  indicated 
that  the  postoffice  department  is 
making  periodical  checks  among 
newspapers  as  to  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  second  class  mailing  reg¬ 
ulations. 

President  Byron  C.  Vedder. 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  presented 
certificates  to  past  presidents  of 
Central  States  at  the  closing 
luncheon  session  and  announced 
that  a  committee  would  be 
named  to  Judge  Central  States 
entries  in  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
competition  for  the  best  newspa- 
perboy  promotion  program  dur¬ 
ing  1944-45.  ICMA  President 
James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe- 


Democrat,  spoke  briefly  at  tht 
meeting. 

Ernest  Von  Hartz,  Chicago 
Sun  foreign  news  editor,  was  tke 
guest  speaker  at  the  Mondai 
luncheon,  speaking  on  "The 
Road  to  Peace.” 

ICMA  officers  and  directon 
met  on  Monday  to  confirm  plaiu 
for  the  annual  conference  to  bt 
held  at  the  Neil  House  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  next  June.  The  diree 
tors  voted  to  continue  sponsor 
ship  of  ICMA-ANPA  safe  drlr 
ing  contest  among  newspaper  dr 
livery  fleets. 


at  ae| 


Detroit  and  Seattle  Win 


THE  FAIRVIEWS,  champions  of 

the  Detroit  Times  Carrier  Soft- 
ball  League,  won  the  WilliaiD 
Randolph  Hearst  trophy  by  dr 
feating  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  carrier  champs,  13-8, 
in  the  final  series  game  played 
recently  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  All-Stars  dr 
feated  the  Detroit  All-Stars  two 
games  to  one  to  win  the  inttt- 
city  series.  Milwaukee  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  sr 
ries  because  of  a  polio  epidei^ 
which  resulted  in  a  city-wifc 
quarantine. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post  Intelligencer  team  woo 
the  championship  from  the  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner  and  the  win¬ 
ners  also  received  a  Willlain 
Randolph  Hearst  trophy. 


Who's  Who  in  ICMA 
ELMER  H.  SCHROEDER.  Mil- 
waukee  Journal  circulatioo 
manager  and  ICMA  director,  is 
a  dyed  -  in  -  thr 


Three  members 
of  Detroit  Times 
carrier  softball 
team  which  de¬ 
feated  Chicago 
Herald-American 
carriers  for  Cen¬ 
tral  States  cham¬ 
pionship  and  the 
William  Ran¬ 
dolph  He  a r s t 
(•-ophy.  L  to  r.: 
Ray  Oldani, 
who  hit  two  home 
runs,  a  triple  and 
n  single.  Copt. 
Bob  Kromb,  and 
Ken  Jump,  pitch¬ 
er. 


wool  circulatioo 
man  and  a  na¬ 
tive  Milwau¬ 
keean.  He  at¬ 
tended  Milwau¬ 
kee  schools  and 
finished  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  State 
Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege. 

While  attend¬ 
ing  schools,  El¬ 
mer  w  orked 

Schroeder  during  vacation 
in  lumber 
camps,  sawmills  and  a  paper 
mill.  He  also  was  a  part-time 
station  captain  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  carrier  organia- 
Uon.  He  spent  a  short  stretdi 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  _ 

I.  I 

Newspaper  circulation  had  ’ 
gotten  into  his  blood  while  he  j 
was  a  station  captain,  so  in  Ittl 
he  returned  to  the  Journal  as  a 
district  manager.  He  became 
city  supervisor  in  1924,  city  cir 
culation  manager  in  1926  and 
circulation  manager  in  1936. 

“My  hobbies  are  general  = 
rather  than  specific,”  he  says.  ■ 
“The  first  is  circulation  and  the 
.second  is  people.” 


Praises  Hearst  Aid 

Aid  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  in  making  the  G.I.  bill  law 
was  praised  in  the  September 
American  Legion  convention  is 
Chicago  and  made  public  Oct  I 
by  National  Commander  Edward 
N.  Scheiberling  from  the  official 
Legion  record. 
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"Young  man — you  have  it!"  said  the  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park 


IT  IS  A  warm  August  evening  in 
1896.  Around  a  banquet  table  on 
Long  Island  sit  Thomas  A.  Edison 
and  the  country’s  leading  men  of  the 
electrical  industry. 

The  talk  swings  naturally  to  poli¬ 
tics,  to  Bryan  and  McKinley  and  the 
Cuban  situation— then  back  again  to 
business.  There  is  high  discussion 
about  storage  batteries  to  drive  Amer¬ 
ica’s  “horseless  carriages”.  Someone 
points  to  young  Henry  Ford,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  and  says:  “There’s  a  man  who 
has  built  a  gas  car!” 

At  once,  Edison  eagerly  begins  to 
ask  questions— and  to  listen.  “How 


do  you  explode  the  gas  in  the  cylin¬ 
der — by  contact  or  by  a  spark?” 

On  the  back  of  a  menu,  Henry 
Ford  sketches  the  details  of  his  en¬ 
gine.  Edison  in  hisenthusiasm  thumps 
the  table  so  hard  the  glassware  tinkles. 

“Young  man,  that’s  the  thing— 
you  have  it.  Keep  at  it.  Your  car  is 
self-contained — carries  its  own  power 
plant — no  fire,  no  boiler,  no  smoke, 
and  no  steam.  Keep  at  it  /” 

Here  was  just  the  challenge  and 
encouragement  which  Henry  Ford 
needed  most.  It  was  something  he 
never  forgot.  And  through  the  years, 
keeping-at-it  has  remained  a  firm 
tradition  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 


as  it  has  moved  forward  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  30  million  cars  and  trucks. 

It  is  this  keeping-at-it  in  research, 
in  engineering  and  production,  that 
has  made  the  Ford  name  a  synonyln 
for  smart,  comfortable,  economical 
transportation,  priced  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  greatest  number. 

In  peaceful  days  ahead,  the  new 
Ford,  Mercury  and  Lincoln  cars  will 
reflect  all  the  established  Ford  skills 
and  inventiveness.  Their  advanced 
styling  will  match  their  quality  lead¬ 
ership.  They  will  benefit  by  the  newer 
knowledge  of  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  being  achieved  as  Ford  keeps 
at  it  in  making  tools  for  victory. 
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TAe  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


In  addition,  the  following  per-  ager,  and  C.  L.  Sibley,  editor, 
manent  additions  to  adjusted  It  is  understood  that  the  report- 
base  tonnages  were  authorized,  ing  staff  has  been  reduced  in 
effective  Oct.  1,  1944,  and  there-  keeping  with  the  plan  to  issue  a 
after.  These  adjustments  are  picture  tabloid,  and  that  the  first 
subject  to  ctirtailment  under  Or-  appearance  of  the  Herald  in  its 
der  L-240  as  amended  from  time  new  form  will  be  on  or  about 
lo  time.  Oct.  16. 


Pacdiic  War 
May  Threaten 
Paper  Supply 


TONNAGE  ADJUSTMENTS 
Uuartcrt 

lit  .!nd  Jrd  4 

232  236  238 

73  75  73 

166  178  187 

150  154  148 


The  appeals  Board  granted  Account  Idea 

the  following  newspapers  per-  Oavmgs  ACCOUni  xaea 

mission  to  borrow  tonnage  from  Wins  Ad  Trophy 
their  fourth-quarter  consump- 

tlon  quotes  to  be  used  in  the  „  ^he  ST  Joseph  (Mo.)  New^ 
third  quarter  of  1944.  Tonnage 

horrnwi^  in  accordance  with  trophy  for  the  best  news- 
borrowed  in  .  .  --nairi  paper  advertising  idea  submitted 

such  permiMion  mitet  Ite  repaid  semi-annual  meeting  ol 

111  the  foui^  quarter,  and  p  Midwest  Advertising  Man- 

mission  to  borrow  from  the  first  Association  in  Kansas  City 

quarter  of  1945  for  use  in  the  recently 

fourth  quarter  of  1944  will  not  ^he  winning  campaign  was 
be  granted.  Printing  &  Publish  prepared  for  the  Tootle-Lacy 
ing  officials  said.  National  Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  and 

XKWSH.\FEK— CITY  TONS  built  around  the  slogan 

Sax  Francisco  CM  BMttxn .  86  “pjgn  A  Purchase.” 

c**  * .  69  The  bank  offers  special  sav- 

Tompo  (Fla.)  Trilm'nV.'.V.V.'.'.'.'..'.  43  ings  accounts  for  the  purchase 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Coutier  Post .  -’9  of  Specific  items  after  the  war 

New  Fork  Mirror .  2M  The  copy  points  out  that  it  is 

New  Ypr*  .  not  only  sensible  but  patriotic 

N^r'^  . .  26  to  plan  post-war  purchasing,  as- 

Pk^r‘Mdl  ^Record  1 5"  suring  jobs  for  the  boys  return- 

Seattle  Times  .  ing  from  the  Service.  In  addi- 

rim  bank  has  received  the 

Total  .  cooperation  of  retail  merchants 


THE  QUESTION 


Does  Imperial  keep  track  of  custom¬ 
er's  metal  supply  so  that  a  newspaper 
can  consult  its  metal  record  at  any 
time? 


THE  ANSWER 


A  file  is  started  on  any  newspaper's 
metal  history  with  the  filing  of  the 
first  analysis  and  runs  continuously 
thereafter,  all  transactions  being  re¬ 
corded.  Executives  can  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  or  partial  record  upon  request. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on 
the  Plus  Plan. 


TONNAGE  ADJUSTMENTS 
Quartan 

lit  2nd  3rd  4 


NEWSPAPER— CITY 

I.os  Angeles  Herald-Express  . 

Lot  Angeles  Examiner  . 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin . 

San  Francisco  Examiner  . 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Pott  Enquirer . 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram-Post 

Ckieago  Herald- American  . 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  American. 
Boston  Record-American-Advrrtiser 

Detroit  Free  Press . 

Detroit  Timet  . 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star . 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union . 

New  Fork  /oumal- American . 

New  Fork  Mirror . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  . 

Providence  (S.  I.)  Builetiu . 

Protridence  (R,  I.)  Journal . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

yan  .Intorrio  Light  . 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  . 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . 


Totali 
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tives  (you  know,  the  tremendous  ones 
with  the  cab-in-front)  as  it  thundered 
down  the  steep  Sierra  grade  with  65 
cars  of  fighting  stuff  for  MacArthur  and 
Nimitz  and  Stilwell.  Ahead  was  the 
’49er  town  of  Dutch  Flat.  The  time, 
9:55  a.m. 


aF  you  haven’t  read  or  heard  about 
this  story  already,  you’re  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  believing  it’s 
true.  But  it  is.  So  true  that  it  put  Tug 
McDaniel  in  the  headlines  overnight. 

Tug  is  head  -  brakeman  on  one  of 
America’s  toughest  stretches  of  railroad 
—The  Hill. 

You  may  know  “The  Hill’’  as  the 
7000-foot  Donner  Pass  over  California’s 
high  Sierra.  Or  as  that  wonderful  trip 
through  the  thick  pines  and  shimmer¬ 
ing  lakes  of  the  Mother  Lode  country — 
the  land  that  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte  put  into  books.  Nearby  is  that 
fabulous  lake  in  the  sky  called  Tahoe. 

Railroaders,  however,  know  it  as  The 
Hill — the  famous  climb  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  S.  P.’s  Overland  Route  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
America’s  first  transcontinental  line. 

Anyway,  it  all  happened  a  few  months 
ago — I  mean  all  that  added  up  to  make 
Tug  front  page  news.  Tug  was  riding  in 
the  cab  of  one  of  our  AC  type  locomo- 


Between  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run  live 
the  Wortells:  Raymond,  Janet  and  19- 
month -old  Billie.  Only  a  deep  gully 
separates  their  small  shingled  cottage 
from  the  railroad  right-of-way. 

Little  Billie  had  been  playing  all 
morning  in  the  sandbox  out  in  back  of 
the  house. 

But  at  about  10  o’clock,  Janet  Wor- 
tell  made  a  discovery.  Young  William 
was  not  in  the  sandbox.  In  fact,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

Two  minutes  later  Janet’s  mother 
saw  him  — across  the  gully — playing — 
in  the  very  center  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
The  rest  happened  so  fast  that ... 

Well,  anyway,  Janet  rushed  down  the 
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orchard,  over  the  railroad  fence,  and  up 
the  emlrankment.  But  halfway  up,  she 
heard  it — the  whistle  of  the  train.  She 
didn’t  have  a  chance  to  make  it. 

Yes,  it  was  that  train — the  one  with 
the  cab-in-front  locomotive.  Tug’s. 

And  in  the  cab,  three  men — Engineer 
Whallon,  Fireman  Ulrich  and  Tug  Mc¬ 
Daniel — stared — petrified.  The  brakes 
screamed.  With  the  tremendous  load 
behind,  they’d  never  stop  in  time.  They 
knew  that. 

Tug  climbed  down  alongside  of  the 
cowcatcher  .  .  .  Should  he  climb  out  on 
it,  or  jump  out  in  front  when  they  got 
close  enough  and  outrun  the  train?  Yes, 
that’s  it.  Outrun  it,  scoop  the  boy  up 
and  dive  away  from  the  track.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  came  .  .  .  the  wheels 
screaming  on  the  rails  .  .  .  nearer  and 
nearer  . . .  don’t  fall.  Tug,  don’t  fall .  . . 
easy  now  . . .  NOW! 

And  out  Tug  sprinted  along  the  rails 
in  front  of  the  oncoming  locomotive, 
grabbed  the  child  and  dove  to  the  side. 
The  train  rolled  by. 

*  «  *  *  « 

Reporters  were  on  hand  bright  and 
early  the  next  morning  at  the  McDaniel 
home.  Everything  was  ready — cameras 
and  all.  Everything,  that  is,  but  Tug. 
Tug  wasn’t  home.  Tug  was  on  his  way 
back  on  another  run,  another  S.P.  man 
explained. 

“But,”  one  reporter  spoke  up,  “this 
is  news.  We  can’t  wait.” 

The  answer,  we  think,  typifies  the 
attitude  of  an  S.  P.  man  today— or  any 
other  railroad  man  for  that  matter.  It 
was:  “Well,  sir,  those  trains  can’t  wait 
either.” 

Just  in  case  you’ve  been  wondering 
where  we  got  the  title  of  this  story — 
that  was  the  first  thing  Tug  said  to 
Mrs.  Wortell  after  he  had  saved  Billie. 
“Sorry  I  was  so  rough  with  the  boy, 
ma’am.”  Mrs.  Wortell  couldn’t  say  a 
word. 

Everywhere  along  S.P.’s  15,000  miles  of 
line  the  war  trains  are  rolling.  Look  at 
the  map  and  you'll  see  why  S.  P.  is  one 
of  America's  most  strategic  railroads. 


S*P 

The  friendly  Southern  Pocific 

Headquarter*:  65  Market  Street,  San  Francite* 


S.R't  5  Gnat  Routs* 
sorvo  Amorka  and  Moxko 
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PROMOTION 

Newspapers  Should  Do 
Promotion  in  Schools 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


IN  RESPONSE  to  reader  de¬ 
mand,  T.  S.  Irvin's  promo¬ 
tion  column  will  appear  week¬ 
ly  starting  with  the  current 
issue,  instead  oi  every  two 
weeks  os  heretofore. 


THANK  HEAVEN  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  American  young¬ 
sters  want  to  be  reporters  or  edi¬ 
tors.  If  the  time  ever  arrives 
that  they  don’t,  we’ve  lost  our 
glamour  .  .  .  and  glamour  is 
cash  any  day. 

Recent  remarks  by  ANPA  men 
and  others  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
show  that  newspapers  are  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  impressing  youth 
than  ever  before.  Now  is  an 
ideal  time  to  begin  for  a  variety 
of  reasons; 

1.  The  services  of  new.spapers 
in  news,  maps,  pictures,  back¬ 
ground  and  patriotic  support 
during  the  war  are  easily  un¬ 
derstandable  and  appreciated.  It 
beats  the  old  days  of  plugging 
train  robberies  and  auto  wrecks 
as  a  daily  diet  and  is  recognized 
as  much  more  socially  bene¬ 
ficial.  School  people  think  well 
of  us. 

2.  ’The  restrictions  on  other 
promotional  outlets  make  school 
efforts  more  attractive  than  be¬ 
fore. 

3.  The  newspaper  is  actually 
more  useful  in  school  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  text¬ 
books  and  other  current  history 
sources  ...  a  fact  which  is  very 
easily  accepted  by  teachers. 

Note  of  Caution 

But  before  leaping  into  a 
schools  promotion  program  a 
few  facts  might  well  be  kept  in 
mind: 

Schools  are  public  institutions. 
Every  commercial  firm  on  earth 
is  trying  to  put  something  across 
in  them.  Much  of  this  is  prop¬ 
erly  resented  by  school  boards 
.  .  .  and  more  important  ...  by 
teachers. 

Teachers  themselves  are  proud 
and  resent  any  pushing.  ’They 
get  enough  of  it  anyway.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  right  thing  for  a 
newspaper  to  do  is  to  offer  ser¬ 
vices  and  material  of  value  to 
schoolwork  instead  of  using 
pressure  in  any  way. 

Fortunately  it  is  easy  to  be 
helpful.  Here  are  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions: 

MAPS:  The  maps  which  have 
appeared  in  your  paper  during 
the  past  several  months  since 
school  let  out  in  the  spring  can 
be  combined  into  a  reprint  text 
with  words  and  pictures  which 
will  tell  the  history  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  when  so  much  has  happened 
so  rapidly  that  texts  are  hope¬ 
lessly  outdistance.  Offered  upon 
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request  the.se  will  be  much  in 
demand  if  a  good  job  of  editing 
has  been  done.  There’s  no  need 
to  promote  the  Bugle  in  them 
too  much  either — the  whole  col¬ 
lection  is  promotional. 

PICTURES:  The  same  can  be 
done  in  either  printed  or  slide 
film  form. 

SPORTS:  Sports  news  is  a  na¬ 
tural  and  one  of  the  news  ac¬ 
tivities  which  do  most  to  bind 
youngsters  to  the  local  paper. 
All-star  teams,  dinners,  awards, 
booklets,  writing  contests,  movies 
.  .  .  these  are  just  some  ideas  in 
connection  with  the  football 
and  basketball  seasons. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALISM; 
What  could  you  do  to  recognize 
and  encourage  this  activity?  It’s 
fighting  your  battle. 

FORUMS,  CLINICS,  ETC.: 
’The  newspaper  in  many  cases 
can  act  as  an  organizer  to  en¬ 
courage  high  school  or  college 
meetings  upon  timely  subjects. 

HOW  NEWS  IS  GATHERED: 
The  ways  in  which  newspapers 
themselves  have  obtained  the 
news  in  the  past  year  are  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest  and  can  be  told  in 
booklet,  slide,  motion  picture  or 
visits.  Because  of  their  natural 
interest  they  can  obtain  a  volun¬ 
tary  school  audience  for  which 
a  breakfast  food  manufacturer 
would  give  his  eye-teeth. 

This  list  could  be  stretched  out 
endlessly  but  the  examples 
above  serve  to  illustrate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  a  field  which  is 
within  the  range  of  cultivation 
of .  any  newspaper  desiring  to 
take  the  time  and  effort.  The 
expense  need  not  be  great. 

Trade  Paper  Review 
SINCE  the  trade  paper  ads  are 

unusually  inspiring  right  now 
and  this  column  is  going  on  a 
weekly  basis  we  shall  defer  dis¬ 
cussing  current  mailing  pieces 
until  next  week  and  spend  to¬ 
day’s  time  on  capsule  reviews 
of  newspaper  “front  windows” 
as  appearing  on  printed  pages. 
Again,  so  that  you  may  judge 
for  yourself  if  you  wish,  we 
quote  magazine  and  page  num- 
ber.  _ 

’The  following  are  from  Print¬ 
er’s  Ink,  Sept.  29: 

“Dawn  of  the  Pacific  Era.” 
Unusually  fine  ( perhaps  too 
fine)  line  map  of  Pacific  from 
polar  perspective,  subordinate 
thumbnails.  By  Seattle  Times. 
Page  13.  Copy  as  expected. 
This  ad  does  credit  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  general  and  we’ll  be  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  how  the  theme 
is  followed  through  in  fu¬ 
ture  ads.  Splendid  finesse  of  de¬ 
tail. 

“Toledo  Zoological  Gardens. 
.  .  .  One  of  America’s  great 
Zoos”  Air  shot  of  zoo.  By  Toledo 
Blade.  Page  117.  A  part  of  the 


"This  is  Toledo”  series  which 
has  been  obtruding  itself  on  our 
attention.  A  big  bet  was  missed 
by  not  getting  a  good  kid  or 
crowd  shot  at  the  zoo  with  hu¬ 
man  interest  and  doing  the  air 
shot  in  miniature  or  as  a  map. 
But  the  basic  idea  of  the  whole 
series  and  the  direct  copy  ap¬ 
peal  to  us  and  must  have  some 
good  effects  in  Toledo  also.  We 
hope  it’s  being  well  merchan¬ 
dized  there  to  the  home  folks. 

The  following  are  from  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Sept.  30: 

An  interesting  tendency  crops 
out  in  both  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  ad  ( page  1 )  and  that  of 
the  Canton  Repository  (page 
5) — both  carry  copy  on  one  of 
the  major  industries  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas.  This  isn’t  a 
bad  idea  since  towns  are  often 
known  by  their  firms. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  series 
which  appears  on  page  16  has 
finally  broken  our  sales  resist¬ 
ance  to  long  copy  and  we’re 
reading  it  hereafter.  Done  in 
imitation  of  news  style  with 
two-column  cuts,  each  ad  gives 
a  biography  of  some  Sun  writer. 
For  this  particular  spot  they’re 
unusually  good,  although  we 
avoided  the  first  two  or  three 
because  we  didn’t  like  that  much 
copy. 

“The  Sun  Counts  Where  Opin¬ 
ion  Counts  .  .  .  among  librarians” 
Pictures  of  five  librarians  and 
testimonials  for  the  New  York 
Sun.  Page  17.  This  is  number 
36  of  a  consistent  series  high¬ 
lighting  the  acceptance  of  the 
Sun  among  responsible  people 
.  .  .  and  continues  to  do  a  job 
along  the  lines  that  has  been  cut 
out  for  the  campaign.  Testi¬ 
monials  are  always  good. 

“We’re  Not  Social  Workers 
But — Her  future  is  our  busi¬ 
ness.”  Two-color  brown  and 
black  line  illustration  with  drop¬ 
out  whites  of  school  girl  wan¬ 
dering  along  sidewalk  at  Times 
Sq.  By  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Pages  32-33.  Copy 
starts:  “Just  another  school  girl, 
out  on  the  loose,  looking  for  ex¬ 
citement,  asking  for  trouble. 
And,  on  wartime  Broadway, 
roaring  playground  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  a  dozen  na¬ 
tions,  she  can  find  plenty.  Do 
we  like  this  picture?  Far  from 
it!  For  we  believe.  .  .  .”  Extra¬ 
ordinarily  well  presented  and  in¬ 
teresting.  If  a  paper  desires  to 
take  this  approach,  it  couldn’t 
be  done  better.  ’The  use  of 
reader  figures  in  the  copy  in¬ 
stead  of  circulation  figures  which 
are  more  standard  is  unusual, 
however. 

The  following  are  from  Adver¬ 
tising  Age,  Oct.  2: 

“This  is  Angus  Perkerson,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal’s  32- 
year-old  Sunday  Magazine.” 
Page  7.  We  don’t  know  what  all 
the  smoke  about  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  sections  down  in  the  area 
where  Dixie  is  covered  like  the 
dew  is  about,  but  this  is  a  good, 
straight  shooting,  human  inter¬ 
est  ad. 

“The  Staff  of  Life.”  Extraor¬ 
dinarily  neat  reverse  wheat 
stalks  over  farm  photo.  By 
Tulsa  World  Tribune.  Page  51. 
Worth  looking  at  for  layout  rich¬ 
ness. 


NNPA  Note  Book 

A  TABLE  of  contents  of  the  la¬ 
test  issue  gives  some  idea  of 
the  richness  of  the  material: 

Nashville  Tennessean's  toy- 
crafters  fair;  story  of  the  New 
York  News;  St.  Paul  Dispatch  & 
Pioneer  Press  Christmas  choral 
pageant;  Worcester  post  -  war 
buying  plans;  post-war  pattern 
for  Los  Angeles;  Scripps-Howard 
post-war  planning  for  retailers: 
Nassau  Daily  Review  Star’s 
“Newspaper  After  V  -  D  a  y  ” ; 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch  &  Press 
overseas  survey;  Montreal  Stand¬ 
ard  overseas  edition;  Cleveland 
Press  carrier  training  film;  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  -  Express  Waves 
birthday  party;  Chicago  Times 
prize  pictures;  Scripps-Howard 
Talburt  cartoons;  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette’s  Hungerford;  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  aviation  clubroom; 
Cleveland  News  postcards  for 
Army  hospitals;  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  hospitality  house;  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  consumer  an¬ 
alysis. 

Sample  copies  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  service  for  members  un¬ 
doubtedly  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  Pierre  Martineau  at  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

m 

Warship  for  Knox; 
Legion  Presents  Medal 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  late  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was 
twice  honored  recently  when 
a  super-destroyer  was  christened 
the  U.S.S.  Frank  Knox  and  the 
American  Legion  presented  him 
posthumously  the  Legion’s  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal. 

Christening  of  the  warship 
took  place  Sept.  17  at  Bath,  Me., 
by  the  widow  of  the  Daily  News 
publisher  in  the  presence  of 
Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet, 
Under-secretary  Ralph  A.  Bard, 
and  other  Navy  dignitaries. 

A  unique  tribute  to  Col.  Knox 
as  a  newspaperman  was  paid  in 
behalf  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  by  Joseph  A.  Bors,  Wash¬ 
ington  news  ^itor  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  “We 
learned  to  respect  him  as  a  man, 
as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  pa¬ 
triot,”  said  Mr.  Bors.  “He  knew 
the  newspaper  business  well  and 
he  also  learned  to  know  the 
Navy  and  love  it.” 

On  Sept.  20  in  Chicago,  at  the 
American  Legion  national  con¬ 
vention,  the  Legion’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Col.  Knox  by  John  L 
Sullivan.  The  medal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Mrs.  Knox. 

■ 

Dallas  Netvs'  60th  Year 

Repeating  the  editorial  will¬ 
ingness  of  its  first  issue,  “to  be 
judged  by  its  record  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  by  its  record  in  the  past,” 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  cele¬ 
brated  Oct.  1  the  beginning  of 
its  60th  year.  It  was  founded  in 
1885  by  the  old  Galveston  News. 
■ 

Daily  50  Years  Old 

The  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald 
on  Oct.  1  celebrated  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  and  inserted  a  special 
anniversary  section,  presenting 
the  saga  of  the  paper. 
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How  new  heels  make 
Better  Business 


This  Is  a  Cobbler 

His  life’s  work  is  keeping 
people  in  shoe  leather.  The 
harder  they  work  the  more 
often  he  must  repair  their 
shoes. 

One  place  where  he  is  kept 
working  day  and  night  is  in 
Busy  NEW  ENGLAND. 

You  see.  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  are  great  for  wearing  out 
shoes.  People  here  are  always 
tvorking.  Their  record  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  steady  employ¬ 
ment  is  long  standing. 

For  years  New  England  has 
produced  steadily  for  peace 
and  war. 


This  Is  a  Traffic  Control 


The  green  light  is  always  on 
for  New  England’s  many 
steady  consumers.  They 
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don’t  do  any  “stop  and  go’’ 
buying.  They  pick  their 
brands  carefully  and  then 
stick  with  them. 


Brand  loyalty  is  a  character¬ 
istic  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Perhaps  that’s  because 
such  careful  consideration 
goes  into  the  original  choice. 
If  New  Englanders  choose 
your  product  you  can  be 
sure  they’ll  be  steady  cus¬ 
tomers  —  they  are  a  steady 
people. 


This  Is  Joe 

Joe  is  doing  two  things — he 
is  riding  to  work  and  he  is 
reading  his  newspaper.  Two 
things  that  are  very  closely 
tied  in  New  England.  Joe 
knows,  as  we  all  do,  that  all 
the  beautiful  advertising  in 
the  world  can’t  sell  peanuts 
to  a  man  with  no  income — 
so  Joe’s  working  is  impor¬ 
tant.  He  hasn’t  got  just  a 
war  job,  he  has  a  New  En¬ 
gland  job  —  steady,  war  oi 
peace. 


If,  you  believe  that  the  best 
place  to  sell  things  is  where 
people  make  things,  then  get 
your  message  into  Joe’s 
newspaper — he’ll  appreciate 
it,  and  act  on  it — if  it’s  there 
steadily. 
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Sell  ALL  New  England 


Are  you  in  all  the  New 
Elngland  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchastar  Union  Laadar  (MIE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Timas  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prass  (M) 
MASSACHUSEHS 
Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MAE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  R  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-Timas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  RWar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havanhilt  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MRE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MIE) 
Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EtS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MRE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  R  Amarican 
(MRE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  R  Amarican 
(ERS) 
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“Apparel  Christmas” 
A  Good  1944  Theme 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  104  in  a  sorios) 

ONE  of  our  friends,  now  a 

grandmother,  has  for  years 
followed  one  of  the  sanest  and 
most  enjoyable  continuous 
Christmas  shopping  programs 
ever  to  come  to  our  attention. 
On  the  26th  day  of  every  Decem¬ 
ber,  she  starts  planning  what 
she  will  give  her  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  eight  grandchildren  and 
three  sons-in-law  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Christmas. 

She  tells  us  that  during  the 
364  days  preceding  each  Christ¬ 
mas.  she  mentally  buys  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  gifts, 
but  her  annual  list  of  gifts  to 
her  immediate  family  never  ex¬ 
ceeds  $100.  Practically  every 
dollar  is  spent  for  apparel  items 
that  are  always  received  with 
glee  by  the  children;  and  her 
daughters  and  sons-in-law  con¬ 
tinue  not  only  to  receive  their 
gifts  with  wide  open  eyes  and  a 
resounding  kiss  for  grand¬ 
mother  but  the  gifts  are  worn, 
because  of  their  beauty  and  the 
service  they  render. 

Gilt  Auortmenta  Slim 

Run-of-the-mine  gifts  such  as 
pens,  watches,  writing  paper, 
desk  sets,  cigarette  lighters,  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  and  toys,  are  lim¬ 
ited,  as  most  of  us  know,  and 
those  which  are  now  available 
for  Christmas  carry  price  tags 
that  are  considerably  higher 
than  before  our  last  lush  Christ¬ 
mas  in  1941. 

This  year  there  are  no  gift 
boxes  of  nylon  hosiery,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  few 
of  us  will  be  able  to  walk  into 
our  favorite  cigar  store  and  or¬ 
der  ten  cartons  of  different  cig¬ 
arettes  in  Christmas  boxes  for  a 
list  of  friends  we  have  always 
remembered.  We  are  literally 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  ordinary  Christmas  gifts. 
There  just  aren’t  any  to  be  had. 

Apparel  gifts  will  answer  the 
problem  for  many  persons  this 
year.  The  eight  classifications 
that  follow  can  be  extended.  It’s 
just  a  question  of  the  prospects 
you  have  in  your  market. 

Group  1:  For  men  we  suggest 
special  copy  and  many  listings  of 
the  following  items,  with  prices: 
hats,  shirts,  neckties,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  garters,  belts  and  small 
accessories.  Group  2:  For  young 
men  who  have  not  yet  been 
called  to  service,  the  same  items, 
plus  sweaters,  raincoats  and 
mackinaw  coats.  Group  3:  Boys 
from  10  to  15  years.  The  same 
items  will  tickle  any  of  these 
youngsters,  plus  overshoes,  rub¬ 
bers  and  boots,  if  any  are  avail¬ 
able.  Group  4:  Boys  from  5  to 
10  years  of  age  will  cheer  any¬ 
thing  in  the  apparel  line  and 
their  mothers  will  welcome  yard 
goods  that  can  be  used  to  make 
shirts,  nightgowns  or  pajamas. 

For  girls  and  women  the  same 
age  classifications  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Group  1;  Women.  Our 
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grandmother  friends  give  cor¬ 
sets,  brassieres,  slips,  stockings 
and  gift  certificates  that  may  be 
used  for  hats,  gloves,  pocket- 
books;  in  fact,  any  item  of  ap¬ 
parel  that  is  priced  at,  or  below, 
the  face  value  of  the  cash  certifi¬ 
cate.  Group  2:  For  young  wo¬ 
men  in  their  ’teens  or  those  who 
have  not  yet  married  and  who 
may  be  working  outside  of  the 
home,  perfumes  and  cosmetic  ar¬ 
ticles  are  available  and  may  be 
given  with  handkerchiefs,  slips, 
dresses,  or  robes.  Group  3; 
Young  girls  from  10  to  15.  Party 
dresses  are  the  ideal  gift  for  this 
group.  Pajamas  and  lounging 
robes,  nightgowns,  and  yard 
goods  that  mother  may  use  to 
make  simple,  new  frocks  are  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Group  4:  Little  girls 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age.  Any¬ 
thing  you  give  them  that  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  apparel  their  mothers 
or  older  sisters  wear  make  ex¬ 
citing  gifts.  They  scream  with 
delight  when  they  open  a  box 
of  gay  pajamas,  a  soft,  flimsy 
nightie,  or  a  bathrobe. 

Very  few  store  owners  in  any 
market  exploit  the  difficulties  of 
their  neighbors;  yet  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  unless  you  point  out 
the  importance  of  making  early 
Christmas  gift  selections,  many 
of  your  readers  will  wind  up 
with  a  collection  of  presents  that 
will  be  sent  with  apologies. 
Don’t  say  anything  about  the 
obvious  shortage  of  customary 
Christmas  gifts.  Talk  about  the 
things  the  storeowner  has  in 
stock  and  keep  this  slogan  run¬ 
ning  in  all  ads.  “Make  this  an 
Apparel  Christmas.”  There  are 
a  dozen  and  one  variations  of 
this  thought. 

Small  Ads  Sell 

If  the  shop  or  store  is  small, 
run  the  ads  often — at  least  three 
times  a  week — and  use  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  space  for  list¬ 
ings  of  merchandise  and  prices. 
Ads  as  small  as  four  inches  on  a 
single  column  will  sell  apparel. 
if  you  .specify  the  age  group  and 
list  from  five  to  ten  or  more  sep¬ 
arate  items.  Change  items  in  all 
ads,  unless  your  prospect  has  a 
large  stock  of  some  wanted 
items  such  as  pocketbooks, 
gloves,  or  other  merchandise. 

In  many  markets  this  year 
salesmen  will  sell  large  coopera¬ 
tive  ads.  in  which  a  leading  edi¬ 
torial  will  be  run  over  two  or 
three  columns,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  early  shopping 
and  the  idea  of  making  this  an 
“Apparel  Christmas.”  Below  the 
editorial  from  five  to  10  differ¬ 
ent  stores  will  run  their  offer¬ 
ings  in  separate  boxes.  These 
ads,  two  columns,  15  inches  deep 
or  even  larger,  will  sell  the  basic 
idea;  and  if  each  store  is  care¬ 
ful  in  its  selection  of  items, 
these  cooperative  ads  may  out¬ 
sell  individual  ads. 

For  the  store  or  shop  that  pre¬ 
fers  to  run  its  own  copy  in  its 
own  space,  try  always  to  place 


the  ads  on  the  local  news 
pages,  women’s  pages  or  comic 
pages.  About  nine  weeks  re¬ 
main  to  use  this  apparel  idea, 
so  the  sooner  the  prospect  lists 
are  handed  your  salesmen,  the 
sooner  will  your  readers  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  best 
selection  of  available  apparel 
gifts. 

Next  year  you  may  have 
plenty  of  white  space  to  sell. 
This  year  is  a  good  time  to  win 
the  friendship  of  many  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  pulling  power  of 
your  paper.  Sell  new  advertis¬ 
ers  if  possible,  and  sell  them 
now!  It’s  only  71  days  to 
Christmas.  ^ 

National  Brands  Shown 
Retail  Profit-Maker 

Brand  name  products  are 
given  a  promotional  boost  in  a 
brochure  released  recently  by 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Co..  Inc.,  for  the 
Duffy-Mott  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
Mott’s  Products  and  Sunsweet 
Prune  Juice.  Six-day  tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  self-service  grocery 
stores  and  reported  in  the  April 
issue  of  Self-Service  Grocer,  the 
brochure  states,  showed  that 
Sunsweet  Prune  Juice  provided 
the  retailer  with  808%  more 
profit  than  did  a  little  known 
brand. 

Nationally  advertised  brands 
of  other  products  checked 
showed  similar  advantages.  For 
example,  that  of  corn  flakes  ex¬ 
hibited  1,100%  more  profit,  salt 
1,920%  more,  flour  5,600%  more 
and  ham  2,444%  more. 

In  the  case  of  the  prune  juice, 
which  was  tested  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  items,  Sun¬ 
sweet  and  the  little  known 
brand  were  displayed  side  by 
side,  the  former  priced  at  29 
cents,  the  latter  at  22  cents. 
Sales  indicated  that  while  Sun¬ 
sweet  would  have  a  yearly  turn¬ 
over  of  442  the  other  turned  only 
78  times. 

Thus,  the  brochure  points  out, 
rapid  turnover  rather  than 
mark-up  is  the  basis  for  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  to  the  retailer. 
“This  prune  juice  story  is  no 
isolated  case.”  it  states.  “It  is 
just  one  of  many  examples  of 
actual  tests  in  grocery  stores 
proving  the  extra  profit  that 
comes  from  pushing  nationally 
advertised  goods.” 

After  reproductions  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  ads  and  data 
regarding  the  Duff-Mott  radio 
program,  the  brochure  concludes 
by  stating  that  the  power  of  the 
program  is  that  it  is  “not  just 
advertising  in  a  few  scattered 
markets,  but  coast  to  coast  ad¬ 
vertising.  Advertising  right  in 
your  own  town”  and  “not  just 
now  and  then  advertising,  but 
consistent  advertising  week  after 
week  right  through  the  year.” 

■ 

New  Office  Opened 

Roy  M.  McDonald  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers'  representatives,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  have 
opened  a  Pacific  Northwest  office 
at  1411  Fourth  Ave.,  Seattle. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

Mid-South  Dailies  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representative  for  the  Athens 
(Tenn.l  Post-Athenian. 
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Canadians  Plan 
Campaigns  for 
Tourist  Trade 

To  promote  their  country  as  a 
tourists’  haven  after  the  war, 
Canada’s  provinces  will  expand 
their  advertising  programs  and 
budgets  from  double  to  as  much 
as  ten  times  their  normal  pre¬ 
war  levels,  provincial  leaders 
stated  at  a  National  Tourist  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  conference  in 
Windsor  recently. 

A  minimum  appropriation  of 
$750,000  for  advertising  and  bu¬ 
reau  activity,  will  be  requested 
by  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau 
in  a  recommendation  to  go  be¬ 
fore  Parliament. 

Much  of  the  tourist  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  directed  to  the 
United  States,  it  was  announced, 
although  there  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  advertising  to  Canadians 
to  get  acquainted  with  parts  of 
Canada  other  than  those  in 
which  they  live. 

As  reported  by  provincial  of¬ 
ficials,  Nova  Scotia  plans  to 
spend  from  five  to  ten  times 
what  it  formerly  did  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  tourist  promotion: 
New  Brunswick  is  preparing  to 
double  its  appropriations:  On¬ 
tario,  which  spent  $400,000  on 
tourist  promotion  from  the 
United  States  in  1941  alone,  in¬ 
tends  to  double  its  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  Alberta  expects  to 
spend  at  least  $100,000  in  the 
immediate  post-war  months. 

Manitoba  will  use  advertising 
to  destroy  the  belief  that  it  is 
strictly  “a  prairie  province." 
Quebec,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  a  consistent  advertiser, 
plans  to  place  emphasis  on  its 
winter  sports.  British  Columbia 
plans  to  double  or  triple  its  ad 
program. 

■ 

Two  Texas  Papers  Cut 
Out  Ads  Temporarily 

Because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,  theDallos  (Tex.)  Newt 
appeared  Monday,  Sept.  18,  with 
no  advertising  at  all.  and  may 
have  to  do  the  same  thing  again. 
In  an  editorial  Sept.  17  it  in¬ 
formed  its  readers  of  the  plan. 
Critical  shortage  of  newsprint 
“compels  the  Morning  News  to 
curtail  its  consumption  drastic¬ 
ally,”  it  explained.  “To  effectu¬ 
ate  that  purpose  the  News  will 
go  still  further  in  limiting  circu¬ 
lation  and  rationing  advertis¬ 
ing.”  The  editorial  explained  the 
advertising  cut  was  intended  to 
permit  adequate  coverage  for 
News  readers  of  the  world¬ 
shaking  events  now  in  progress. 

Since  the  announcement  of 
the  News,  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  has  found  it  necessary  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  an  even 
more  severe  fashion.  All  adver¬ 
tising  was  deleted  from  its  Sept 
23,  25  and  30  editions,  the  first 
time  it  had  happened  in  that 
paper  since  1885. 

The  reason  given  for  the  Post 
was  the  same  as  that  for  the 
News — that  the  paper  is  “dan¬ 
gerously  near"  the  end  of  its 
paper  quota  for  the  current 
quarter. 
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torials  urging  public  support  of  resentation  in  the  press,  and  ar-  As  an  indication  of  the  extent 
the  appeal  and  all  papers  car-  rangements  were  made  for  pub-  of  newspaper  cooperation,  metro- 
ried  stories  and  pictures  on  the  lication  of  feature  articles  in  fu-  politan  papers  printed  in  their 
opening  campaign  dinner  and  ture  editions,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  editions  on  one  day,  following  a 
dramatic  stage  presentation  at  said.  Five  newspapers — Times,  USO-Camp  Show  presentation 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Sun,  Mirror,  Journal-American  on  the  Central  Park  Mall,  a  total 

Thereafter,  various  public  and  Brooklyn  Eagle — ran  a  daily  of  206  column-inches,  including 
events  and  other  campaign  ac-  box  featuring  the  work  of  a  dif-  news  and  picture  coverage,  edi- 
tivities  received  excellent  rep-  ferent  War  Fund  agency.  torial.  and  advertising. 


Dailies  Join 
In  Support  of 
N.  Y.  War  Fund 


Newspapers  of  New  York  City 
are  again  giving  splendid  sup¬ 
port  to  the  current  campaign  of 
the  New  York  War  Fund  for 
$17,200,000  to  finance  the  work 
of  31  national  and  local  war-re¬ 
lated  agencies  serving  the  home 
front,  the  fighting  front  and 
civilian  needs  in  the  countries  of 
our  fighting  allies,  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  of  the  War  Fund  office, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

This  cooperation  of  the  press 
in  helping  to  carry  to  their  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  the  message  of 
the  War  Fund  is  probably  as 
extensive  as  that  accorded  any 
similar  activity  in  the  city’s  his¬ 
tory,  he  said.  It  ranges  from 
spot  news  coverage  of  public 
meetings  and  other  events  to  edi¬ 
torials,  illustrated  feature  stories 
concerning  the  wartime  services 
of  the  various  War  Fund  agen¬ 
cies;  full  page  advertisements, 
pictures,  daily  boxes  and  fillers. 

Garrett  Heads  Program 

Arrangements  with  the  news¬ 
papers  were  made  by  Paul  Gar¬ 
rett,  vice-president  and  director 
of  public  relations  for  General 
Motors,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  for  the  War  Fund’s  1944  ap¬ 
peal.  He  invited  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  every  daily  paper  to  at¬ 
tend  a  conference  prior  to  the 
campaign  at  which  Richard  W. 

Lawrence,  New  York  Fund  cam¬ 
paign  chairman,  placed  before 
them  the  need  for  the  War  Fund, 
the  vital  wartime  activities  of 
the  31  member  agencies,  and  the 
importance  of  attaining  the  city’s 
large  quota — approximately  one- 
eighth  of  the  nation-wide  goal. 

Mr.  Garrett  stressed  the  value 
and  necessity  for  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  and  suggested  various  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  the  newspapers 
might  cooperate.  The  newspaper 
representatives  expressed  unani¬ 
mous  willingness  to  support  the 
campaign  as  extensively  as  war¬ 
time  conditions  of  the  industry 
will  permit,  and  each  represen¬ 
tative  designated  a  particular 
member  of  his  editorial  staff  to 
act  as  liaison  with  the  War 
Fund’s  publicity  department  for 
the  duration  of  the  campaign. 

MacNeUh  Press  Chairman 

Attending  the  meeting  were: 

David  J.  McLean,  Brooklyn  Citi¬ 
zen;  Todd  Wright,  Daily  News: 

Glen  Neville,  Daily  Mirror;  Wil¬ 
liam  Robinson,  Herald  Tribune; 

E.  F.  Tompkins,  Journal-Ameri¬ 
can;  Sidney  Fish,  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Paul  Tierney,  Post; 

Edwin  Levin,  PM;  Edwin  S.  vertising  in  The  Courant,  which  fienc' 
Friendly,  Sun;  Nicholas  Roose¬ 
velt,  Times;  Bernard  Kilgore. 

Wall  Street  Journal;  Clifford 
Bennett.  World-Telegram. 

N.  S.  MacNeish,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World-Telegram,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rett  to  serve  on  the  War  Fund’s 
Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  as  press  chairman. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the 
fund-raising  campaign  on  Sept. 

20  several  papers  printed  edi- 
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the  percentage  of  local 
Hartford  area  market  by  consistent  ad-  lineage  placed  in  The  Courant. 


doubled 


Nationally  Repr«»enCe<l  by 
Gilman,  Nicoll  Hi  Ruthman 


trates  all  parts  of  the  market  and  pro¬ 
duces  traceable  results  wherever  it  goes. 


Grocers  and  other  retail  advertisers. 


our  ant 


watching  these  results,  have  in  four 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Matthew  Black 
Wins  Seamen's 
Club  Contest 

N.  Y.  Joumal-American 
Camerconan  Takes  $150 
Grand  Prize  in  Show 

By  Jock  Price 

Matthew  Black.  New  York 
Joumal-American  photographer, 
was  awarded  the  grand  prize  of 
S150  in  War  Bonds  last  week  for 
the  best  picture  in  the  show  in 
the  published  news  photo  con* 
test  for  1944  conducted  by 
United  Seamen’s  Service,  a 
member  of  the  National  War 
Fund. 

Black's  picture,  which  also 
won  first  prize  of  a  $100  War 
Bond  for  the  best  picture  of  the 
U.  S.  merchant  marine  or  re¬ 
lated  subject  in  the  domestic 
category,  was  titled  “Daddy’s 
Medal”  and  showed  an  appeal- 
ir^  little  boy,  accompanied  by 
his  mother,  receiving  from  a 
naval  officer  a  medal  for  heroism 
posthumously  awarded  his 
father. 

Judges  Listed 

Judges  were  Daniel  Mich,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Look;  Harold 
Corbin,  managing  editor.  United 
Feature  Syndicate;  Robert  P. 
Dorman,  managing  editor,  Acme 
Newspictures;  Arthur  W.  Levy, 
editor.  International  News  Pho¬ 
tos;  Leo  Solomon,  editor,  World 
Wide  Service;  Carl  Win^n,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Click;  and  Miss 
Mary  Carr  of  the  picture  bureau 
of  Life.  The  239  entries  were 
received  from  news  photogra¬ 
phers  on  six  continents,  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  picture  syndicates  and 
on  free  lance  assignments. 

Second  prize  of  a  $75  War 
Bond  in  the  domestic  section  was 
won  by  Irving  Haberman  of  PM, 
third  prize  of  a  $50  War  Bond 
by  Joe  Costa  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Newa,  and  fourth  prize  of 
a  $25  War  Etond  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Ser¬ 
vice  at  Alameda,  Cal. 

Honorable  mention  prizes  of 
$10  each  in  war  stamps  went  to 
the  following  in  the  domestic 
section;  U.  S.  Maritime  Service, 
Alameda.  Cal.,  with  two  photos; 
Sgt.  Robert  W.  KeUey,  SeatUe; 
Joe  Costa;  Acme  Newspictures; 
Forrest  Green  and  John  G. 
Peters,  of  the  Hoffman  Island 
Maritime  Service  training  sta¬ 
tion. 

Erich  Kastan  of  New  York 
City  won  a  $100  War  Bond  as  a 
special  prize  for  “Torpedoed,” 
the  best  picture  taken  at  a 
United  Seamen’s  Service  center. 

Prizes  in  the  same  amounts 
were  made  to  winning  pictures 
of  U.  S.  merchant  marine  or  re¬ 
lated  subjects  taken  abroad  or 
at  sea  as  follows:  first  prize.  Lt. 
Comm.  Jack  Dixon,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard;  second  and  third.  Art 
Green,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  and 
fourth,  n.  S.  Signal  Corps. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
the  following  in  the  foreign  sec¬ 


tion:  Lt.  Comm.  Dixon;  Art 
Green;  Carl  Thusgaard  of  Acme: 
two  CoMt  Guard  pictures  and 
one  Signal  Corps  picture. 

Practically  every  newspicture 
editor  on  a  daily  in  this  country 
was  supplied  with  entry  blanks 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 
Although  most  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers  operating  in  the  inland 
were  not  fortunate  in  being 
close  to  a  scene  of  merchant 
marine  activity  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  have  friends  in 
the  service  who  might  have  had 
opportunities  to  produce  contest 
pictures.  Many  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  through  this  medium. 

Military  Intelligence 

CAPT.  LOUIS  J.  JOHRDEN, 

chief  photographer  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  from  1939  until 
he  began  active  duty  in  marine 
aviation  in  1942.  has  been  named 
a  staff  officer  of  Marine  Fleet 
Air,  West  Coast,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Diego.  Cal. 
During  16  months’  service  in 
the  South  Pacific,  he  was  staff 
liaison  officer  assigned  to  the 
commander  of  aircraft  in  the 
Solomons,  and  took  part  in  the 
Guadalcanal  and  New  Georgia 
campaigns.  Before  joining  AP, 
Johrden  was  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Washington  Post  for 
several  years. 

S/Sgt.  Frederick  A.  Meyer,  a 
former  member  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  reported 
missing  in  action  Aug.  24,  is 
now  officially  declared  a  prison¬ 
er  of  war  in  Germany.  The 
plane  in  which  Meyer  was  fiying 
his  24th  mission  was  shot  down 
in  flames  by  anti-aircraft  fire 
near  Hamburg,  Germany. 

G.  E.  (Perry)  Fowler,  Los 
Angles  Herald  &  Express  pho¬ 
tographer,  now  a  chief  petty 
officer  with  the  Navy,  who  had 
been  reported  missing  since  a 
Cllerman  paratroop  raid  on  Mar¬ 
shall  Tito’s  headquarters  last 
May,  has  been  reported  “safe 
and  well”  in  a  Belgrade  prison 
camp. 

It’s  now  Major  Frank  Muto 
but  minus  about  30  pounds  since 
his  tour  of  duty  during  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  France.  The  major 
was  recMitly  promoted  and 
transferred  from  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Army  Pictorial 
Service  where  he  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  with  many  of  his  old  col¬ 
leagues.  Major  Muto  started 
with  the  Army  as  a  civilian  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  photo  section  but 
was  soon  commissioned.  He 
covered  the  Russo-Finnish  war 
for  INP  and  saw  service  as 
war  photographer  in  other  thea¬ 
ters  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Capt.  Herman  Wall,  former 
commander  of  the  165th  Photo 
Company  of  the  U.S.  Signal 
Corps,  who  lost  his  leg  while 
taking  pictures  on  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  during  the  first 
assault,  was  awarded  the  cov¬ 
eted  D.S.C.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  either  this  war  or  the 
last  one  that  a  photographer 
was  awarded  such  high  honors 
for  bravery  while  doing  photo¬ 
graphic  work  at  the  front. 

Gottlieb  Back 

SONNEE  GOTTLIEB.  INP  war 

photographer  who  was  in¬ 
jured  in  France  when  his  jeep 


was  crashed  by  a  tank,  is  now 
convalescing  in  a  New  York 
hospital  where  he  was  sent 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  country. 
TTie  boys  at  the  INP  offices 
were  surprised  last  week  when 
Sonnee  hobbled  in  on  crutches. 
He  informed  Caveo  Sileo,  pic¬ 
ture  assignment  editor  of  INP, 
that  he  hopes  to  be  reassigned 
to  a  war  theater  when  he  is 
fully  recovered. 

Ermisch  Opens  Studio 

CARL  ERMISCH,  veteran  news- 

photographer,  has  resigned 
from  the  photo  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press,  where  he  has  served  for 
the  past  15  years,  to  open  his 
own  studio  and  free-lance  news 
picture  agency  at  Stillwater, 
Minnesota. 

Gilts  for  Photogs 

MEMBERS  of  the  Philadelphia 

News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  presently  are  engaged  in 
sending  holiday  gift  packages 
and  checks  to  all  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  news  photographers  now 
in  the  armed  services.  The  list 
comprises  more  than  20  men. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Yule  job  consists  of  Bill  Con¬ 
nors  of  the  Inquirer,  president; 
Bill  Yokum  and  Charles  New¬ 
man,  of  the  Bulletin,  and  Jules 
Schick,  of  Associated  Press. 

■ 

Brands  Are  Stressed 
In  New  Ad  Service 

Publication  of  monthly  com¬ 
parative  advertising  records  of 
leading  national  brands  and  ad¬ 
vertising  media  to  be  called 
“Leading  National  Advertisers” 
has  been  announced  by  Feldon- 
Beirnes  Publishing  Co.  The 
product  of  several  months  of  re- 
search  and  development, 
through  a  new  type  format  it 
will  provide  a  quick  summary  of 
important  advertising  and  media 
facts  of  leading  national  brands, 
those  responsible  say.  First  is¬ 
sue  will  appear  Jan.  10,  1945. 

O.  A.  Feldon,  president  of  the 
company  and  formerly  in  the 
agency  field,  and  A.  E.  Beimes, 
vice-president  and  treasurer, 
who  is  also  the  founder  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  state 
that  the  publication  will  make 
possible  the  planning  of  more 
profitable  advertising  strategy 
and  more  profitable  buying  and 
use  of  advertising  media. 

TTie  subjects,  agriculture,  au¬ 
tomotive-aviation-transportation, 
drugs-toilet  goods,  foods-bever- 
ages,  home-building  and  general, 
will  be  covered  in  separate  edi¬ 
tions  each  month.  For  each,  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  are  shown 
for  the  ciurent  month  and  dol¬ 
lars  to  date,  each  medium  is 
ranked  by  advertising  revenue 
for  each  brand  and  each  product 
group  and  all  media  are  ranked 
or  charted  by  revenue  from  all 
leading  national  brands  and  from 
each  major  product  group. 

A  special  media  section  also 
makes  it  possible,  the  publishers 
say,  for  advertising  media  exec¬ 
utives  to  compare  each  brand 
schedule  in  competitivie  media 
groups  and  in  specific  media. 

The  organization  is  located  at  8 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3. 


C.V.R.  Thompson  Heads 
Foreign  Press  Assn. 

C.  V.  R.  ’Thonmson  of  the 
London  Daily  Express  was 
elected  president  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  at  its  annual 
general  meeting  held  at  the  Lo¬ 
tus  Club,  New  York,  this  week. 
He  succeeds  S.  Randal  Heyman- 
son,  Australian  Newspapers  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  is  now  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Other  officers  are:  Alex 
Faulkner,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  George  Kao,  Central 
News  Agency  of  China,  both 
vice-presidents;  Bernard  Mus- 
nik,  Crosley  International  Radio, 
secretary-treasurer;  Einar  Thu- 
lin,  NBC  International,  assistant 
secretary;  Leander  Fitsgerald, 
Britanova  News  Agency,  mem¬ 
bership  secretary,  and  Gerard 
E.  Neyroud,  London  News 
Chronicle,  press  secretary. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Heyman- 
son,  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are:  Carlos  Davila, 
Editors  Press  Service;  Harry 
Freeman.  Tass;  Don  Iddon,  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail;  P.  H.  Powell, 
London  Star;  Arthur  Richards. 
Associated  Newspapers  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Frederick  W.  Tonkin, 
Australian  Associated  Press. 

The  club  also  named  Dr. 
Joseph  Mannheim,  Swiss  Tele¬ 
graph  Agency,  and  Mrs.  Doris 
Sheridan,  Britanova  News  Agen¬ 
cy,  auditors.  W.  W.  Davies,  Aus¬ 
tralian  Consolidated  Press,  was 
elected  to  life  membership  and 
Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  Dr,  Vilh- 
jalmur  Stefansson,  Elmer  Davis, 
Stephen  Early,  Byron  Price  and 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  received 
honorary  memberships. 

■ 

More  M'Cormick  Papers 

In  a  message  to  employes  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  promising 
post-war  employment  both  for 
those  now  employed  and  those 
in  the  armed  forces.  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  declared  the  Tribune  is 
considering  publishing  one  or 
two  other  newspapers  after  the 
war.  “nie  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  to  war  will  be  re¬ 
employed  and  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  have  worked  to  make 
the  Tribune  a  bigger  and  better 
wartime  newspaper  will  keep 
their  jobs,  the  message  said. 
“After  the  war  we  may  publish 
one  or  two  other  newspapers.” 
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Rickenbacker 
Acclaimed  After 
Talk  to  Carriers 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  9 — Bring¬ 
ing  1,000  newspaper  carrier  boys 
of  the  two  Scripps-Howard  dail¬ 
ies  here — Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press-Scimitar — to  their  feet 
in  enthusiastic  accliam  of  his 
inspiring  message.  Lt.  Col.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  spoke  before  the 
youngsters  for  nearly  two  hours 
last  week. 

On  the  eve  of  an  address  to 
the  Memphis  public.  Col.  Rick¬ 
enbacker  accepted  the  invitation 
of  C.  W.  Bevinger,  circulation 
manager  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  and  talked  exclusively  to 
the  carriers  at  Goodwyn  Insti¬ 
tute,  marking  the  opening  of  a 
series  of  interesting  talks  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  boys  this  winter. 

“You  represent  the  America 
of  tomorrow,”  Col.  Rickenbacker 
said.  “My  generation  went 
through  World  War  I.  I  hope 
you  won’t  be  the  soldiers  of 
World  War  3.  We  do  not  want 
wars  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
this  will  be  the  last  one.” 

Lauda  Servicemen 

The  first  rousing  ovation  was 
given  Col.  Rickenbacker  when 
he  said  that  America  has  never 
produced  such  fighting  men  as 
the  youth  fighting  her  battles 
today. 

“I'll  venture  to  say  that  many 
of  you  boys  out  there  tonight 
will  be  flying  a  plane  one  of 
these  days.”  Col.  Rickenbacker 
said.  “Don’t  get  it  into  your 
head  that  you  will  have  to  be  a 
superman  to  do  it.  Just  be  an 
American.  That's  the  greatest 
privilege  in  the  world.” 

Climaxing  his  stirring  talk. 
Col.  Rickenbacker  told  dramatic- : 
ally  of  how  he  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  were  stranded  21  days  on 
little  rafts  in  the  Pacific,  de¬ 
scribing  how  he  saw  one  of  the 
men  reading  the  Bible,  and  how 
shortly  after  their  prayers,  a 
sea  gull  lit  on  his  head  and  he 
grabbed  it  to  furnish  a  meal  that 
“tasted  better  than  anything  we 
had  ever  eaten  in  our  lives.” 

"Sometimes  those  men  got  so 
mad  at  me  they  probably  could 
have  thrown  me  into  the  sea  be¬ 
cause  I  kept  reminding  them  not 
to  give  up.  and  arguing  with 
them  that  we  would  be  picked 
up,"  Col.  Rickenbacker  said. 
‘"But  I  wanted  to  make  them 
mad.  I  wanted  them  to  talk 
back  to  me.  to  get  their  minds  I 
off  their  own  miseries,  and  thus 
prolong  the  battle  for  life.”  I 

Summing  up  his  many  escapes  | 
from  “the  grim  reaper.”  Col.  , 
Rickenbacker  reminded  the  boys 
to  always  have  faith,  “no  matter 
what  your  religion  is.” 

On  the  stage  with  Col.  Ricken¬ 
backer  were  Mr.  Bevinger; 
James  H.  Foltz,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  W.  W.  Hansen,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  company:  Frank 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  Commercial 
Appeal;  E.  J.  Meeman,  editor  of 
Press-Scimitar;  Pierre  Martin- 
neau,  promotion  manager  of  the  i 
company,  and  representatives  of  I 
the  Fourth  Ferrying  Group.  ' 


nHTionflL  supply  compRuy . . . 

Illorld’s  largest  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  oil  well  equipment 


National  Supply  provides  for  oil  operators 
the  most  all-inclusive  service  in  the  industry, 
consisting  of  a  complete  line  of  machinery, 
parts  and  supplies  available  through  conven¬ 
ient,  well  stocked  stores  which  are  serviced 
in  the  field  by  thoroughly  experienced  men. 


Established  in  Toledo  40-odd  years  ago  to 
serve  the  neighboring  oil-producing  district. 
National  Supply,  now  international  in  scope, 
is  one  of  the  strong  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  which  lend  continuing  stability  to 
Toledo’s  diversified  industrial  activities. 


. . .  and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLRDE 

Just  as  National  Supply  has  been  a  vital  part  of  Toledo’s  industrial 
life  for  many  years,  so  The  Blade  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
city’s  life  since  it  was  established  more  than  a  century  ago  .  . .  The 
interest  of  its  readers  has  been  a  constantly  growing  inter¬ 
est,  for  today  there  is  a  Blade  for  every  Toledo  home. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

1*^  guess  that’s  all  the  Army 

Co.  1944.  22}  ^pp.  $2.  '  "  experts  told  me.  Lord,  that 

wind  penetrates,  so  cold  It  makes 
THIS  IS  fine  reporting  of  the  cheeks  ache.  What  in  the 
little  things  that  make  up  the  world  would  that  tiny  Red  Cross 
great  moment  of  present  history,  nurse  down  there  do  if  this  were 
It  is  not  the  journal  of  a  hun-  ‘■®®^  thing,  she  in  her  open- 
dred  thousand  boats  belching  'n®*^  sandals  that  she  was  wear- 
men  on  to  Normandy  beaches,  *ng  when  the  alarm  sounded? 
of  boys  dying  at  hedgerows,  or  “What  would  any  of  us  do  if 
of  the  dramatic  breakthrough  '^is  were  a  real  abandon-ship? 
for  Paris.  It  is  the  perspective  Nothing,  pitifully  nothing 
of  the  things  we  usually  think  of  against  these  cold  blasts  and 
as  the  headlines  of  war — the  per-  i®®^  sea-water,  which  fascinates 
spective  that  is  the  painter's  and  absorbs  each  one  of  the 
greatest  art.  thousands  of  us  as  we  stand  fac- 

It  is  fine-line  sketching  of  ‘ng  the  black  open  sea,  our 
packed  troopships  twisting  bodies  swaying  to  the  common 
through  U-boat  danger.  Not  stimulus  of  the  great  ship.” 
troopships  as  we  see  them  in  the  "^be  book  is  written  as  a  diary, 
newsreels  from  the  outside.  But  The  form  gives  it  immediacy, 
troopships  as  one  smells  them  in  Facts  and  incidents  are  allowed 
the  hold,  feels  their  lack  of  pri-  to  tell  their  story.  Words  never 
vacy.  Troopships  as  those  ex-  obtrude  or  smother, 
perience  them  who  were  lately  Maupassant,  remember,  wrote 
office  workers,  farm  boys,  kids  a  great  yarn  about  a  piece  of 
in  school.  string.  And  when  Dick  plays 

Robot  Horror  William 

T*  •  .u  !  V  ^  Saroyan.  Betty  Knox,  and  Ken 

It  IS  the  ^op’  of  the  wrie  Crawford,  he  makes  fascinating 
boiTor  of  robot  bombs.  Nights  copy  of  the  patchwork  conver- 
of  fear  and  unsupportable  noise,  sation. 

A  narrative  of  the  impingings  Nothing  frightfully  important: 
Of  national  tradition,  customs  talk  ranged,  between  deals 

and  temperament,  one  upon  the  and  draws,  from  Bernard  Shaw 
2*75*^  journal  of  a  to  Mickey  Rooney  and  Saroyan’s 

battered  and  embattled  London  “Human  Comedy.”  But  you 
that  IS  the  quivering  and  bulging  i^now  more  about  Shaw  and 
ranip  that  finally  launched  In-  Saroyan  and  the  tension  of  war 

.  .  io  London,  when  you  finish. 

Wars  are  no  longer  waged  by  t-,*  ■  rn  i.-  •  ^  * 

fighting  men  aloni.  Headlines  Dick  -robin  is  a  sweet  nature 

are  but  moments  of  news.  So  Pocsonally,  deeply  touchy  ''Vu*' 
this  book  needed  to  be  done.  It  sentiment.  But  he  has  the 

needed  to  be  done  by  Dick  i-fP^ter  s  code  of  writing  pre- 
Tobin.  He  is  a  great  reporter.  ^  wn 

And  this  reviewer  has  not  used  for  publishing  an 

that  adjective  before.  Tobin  has  opinion.  So  some  people 

the  gift  to  make  readers  feel  -I?"™®  /  r 

and  understand  the  minor  epi-  wjH  not  like  them  a 

sodes  of  news  that  make  up  the  They  will  be  some  Forest 

great  acts.  It  is  a  rare  telent.  neighbors,  some  naval  of- 

Hundreds  of  dispatches  were  ,  lu 

sent  back  about  troops  crossing  j  !f^'  lu 

the  ocean  and  pilotless  planes  ^ho  make  up  the 

exploding.  None  equaled,  it  British  Empire.  j  •  j. 
seems  to  me,  the  repertoriai  ef-  ..  opinions  and  indigna- 

fectiveness  of  Tobin’s  troopship  tions  are  obviously  honest.  His 
story  in  the  New  York  Herald  "a*"®  Tobin,  and  he  got  his 
Tribune,  revised  in  this  book,  or  broken  five  times  in  one 

the  description  ©f  noise  and  fear  ^  season.  He  repo^ 

in  screaming  robot  nights.  ^oth  eyes  and  writes  with  both 

Few  powerful  lines  appear  in  hands.  When  he  left-hooks 
“Invasion  Journal.”  no  great  F  r  e  n  c  h  collaborationists  by 
figures  of  speech.  But  time  af-  ®  with  his  right 

ter  time,  there  is  the  selection  of  “ 

the  right  commonplace,  the  un-  ,  .  Yet.  I  know  how  many  of  our 
derstendable  experience,  that  friends  in  Forest  Hills  would 
makes  a  reader  see  precisely  have  been  collaborationists  if 
what  took  place.  g^graohy  had  interchanged  us 

You  stand  shivering  in  a  black  with  France.  I  could  a^ost 
boat-drill  with  Tobin.  He  recalls  name  them.  Tl«y  start  with  the 
what  is  probably  going  through  Jew-baters  and  they  i^lude 
every  soldier’s  mind  on  that  Army,  and  church  officers, 

pitching,  freezing  deck;  advice  The  wonder  is  that  the  English 
of  the  experts  on  how  to  stay  were  able  to  hold  out  at  all 
alive  on  a  rubber  raft  against  the  sgsmst  such  a  weight  of  ill  will, 
sea  And  who  couldn’t  make  such 

“Don’t  drink  urine,  it  will  «  Ust?  It  is  well  to  think  realis- 
make  you  vomit,”  they  had  lec-  tically  now  and  then,  and  to 
tured.  “H  you  catch  fish,  drink  have  a  reporter  write  that  way. 
the  fresh  water  you  will  find  Tobin  resents  what  he  inter- 
beneath  the  fish’s  gills.  And  raw  preted  as  British  jealousy  of 
fish-liver  is  nourianing.  .  .  American  success.  He  deeply 

Then,  Tobin  writes:  admires  English  courage,  but  he 


criticizes  their  class  distinction 
and  the  way  they  cook  their 
food.  “Waterlogg^  cardboard” 
it  a  pretty  blunt  way  to  describe 
an  ally’s  national  dish. 

"I  feel  ashamed,”  he  writes, 
“of  my  paternal  blood  when  1 
consider  the  Eire  of  today,  the 
stubbornness,  informing,  stealth, 
selfishness,  smallness,  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  Irish. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the 
Irish  anyway?  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  or 
with  the  Pope  himself,  that  he 
and  they  never  raised  their 
voices  against  the  despicable 
bombings  of  undefended  Spanish 
towns,  yet  have  become  hys¬ 
terical  because  Rome  can  hear 
the  sound  of  Allied  guns?  Is 
there  no  moral  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Hitler  and  his  devils,  and 
the  Allied  cause?  .  .  .  Apparently 
the  middle-grounders  have  never 
read  St.  Paul.  Too  many  people 
don’t  care  what  happens,  .so  long 
as  it  doesn’t  happen  to  them.” 

They  Won't  Like  It 
No,  some  people  won’t  like 
that.  And  some  of  Dick's  opin¬ 
ions  on  strategy  were,  as  he 
wrote  this  journal  quickly,  pass¬ 
ing  judgments. 

But  the  book  is  reporting  of 
high  order  of  the  life  and  prep¬ 
arations  of  the  chief  takeoiT 
point  for  the  release  of  human 
liberty. 

The  contrast  with  war  of  the 
English  countryside  is  a  reveal¬ 
ing  picture.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  quiet  pastoral  chapter  in 
“Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles”  just 
before  the  tragedy.  Tobin 
writes: 

“The  countryside,  through 
farms  and  towns,  through 
patched  green  and  tan  and  red- 
brown  earth,  through  men  and 
women  working  in  these  green 
and  brown  patches  even  Sunday, 
is  the  old  land  and  the  old  time. 
The  cattle  still  face  the  wind,  as 
cattle  do  the  world  around. 

“Every  few  farms  there  is  a 
child  with  a  dog,  knee-deep  in 
buttercups,  playing  in  the  sun, 
near  the  grazing  horses  with 
their  long  fetlocks.  The  rust- 
colored  cattle  munch  the  uneven 
grass,  and  the  fences  are  neatly 
mended.  There  is  a  neatness  to 
England  that  never  changes. 

“Here  there  is  no  war.  for 
even  Hitler  cannot  destroy  Na¬ 
ture,  whatever  else  he  has  been 
able  to  do  to  torment  mankind. 
There  is  no  change  of  scene  and 
no  distance,  except  that  punc¬ 
tuated  by  telephone  poles.  We 
sit  drinking  the  sun  through  the 
train  window.  This  is  a  good 
day.” 

You  cannot  see  Oxford,  an  Ox¬ 
ford  don  once  reproved.  You 
have  to  experience  Oxford.  You 
experience  much  of  D-day  Eng¬ 
land  and  English  character  in 
this  book. 

You  understand  the  influence 
of  American  and  Canadian 
troops — their  permanent  influ¬ 
ence — on  English  life.  And  the 
lasting  influence  of  war. 

THE  WORLD  ENDS  AT  HOBOKEN 
hy  Mfl  Heimer.  New  York:  Whittle¬ 
sey  House.  1944.  179  pp.  $2. 

“THERE  IS  no  such  thing,”  Gil¬ 
bert  K.  Chesterson  said,  “as  an 
uninteresting  book:  there  are 
only  uninterested  readers.” 
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nction  Not  everyone  could  possibly 
their  like  “Paradise  Lost,”  “Gone 
joard”  With  the  Wind,”  or  “The  World 
scribe  Ends  at  Hoboken.”  But  someone 
thought  even  Burton’s  “Anatomy 
vrites.  of  Melancholy”  interesting,  or  it 
hen  I  wouldn’t  have  been  published, 
y,  the  Certainly  Mel  Heimer  bright- 
tealth.  ened  weather  stories  with  his 
irrow-  Arpad  copy  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  He  did  some 
th  the  extremely  interesting  features— 
e  mat-  more  interesting  when  he  let 
ics,  or  the  facts  tell  themselves  than  the 
lat  he  same  material  seems  when  you 
their  come  upon  it  in  this  funnybook. 
icable  No  newspaperman  can  recall 
vanish  yarns  of  a  city  room  and  of  peo- 
hys-  pie  he  saw  bite  dogs,  without 
1  hear  producing  some  interesting 
s?  Is  pages.  And  Heimer  does  that. 

,n  be-  At  times,  the  book  gives  an 
s,  and  impression  of  effort — the  effort 
rently  to  be  funny.  As  with  a  taste 
never  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  or  for 
leople  bird’s-nest  soup,  the  following 
0  long  niay  or  may  not  be  funny: 
lem.”  “I  ani  more  of  a  leg  man  than 
a  chest  man.  In  the  World- 
Telegram,  we  once  had  a  woman 
t  like  reporter  with  the  biggest  set  of 
opin-  chest  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
as  he  It  fabulous.  The  whole  re- 
,  pass-  write  battery  of  ten  men  or  so 
would  rise  and  give  her  an  ova- 
og  of  tion  when  she  wandered  in  in 
prep-  the  morning,  with  much  dan- 
akeoff  dling  of  derriere  and  heavy 
luman  breathing.  I  would  simply  sit 
there,  thoroughly  disinterested, 
of  the  Now  legs  are  another  thing.” 
eveal-  You  just  can’t  tell.  When 
>ne  of  O’Henry  was  William  Porter, 
er  1*'^  doing  an  unsigned  column  for 
just  the  Houston  Post  in  1895,  he 
Tobin  wrote  about  a  solemn  man 
whose  every  utterance  kept  a 
)  u  g  h  Texas  saloon  in  paroxysms  of 
rough  laughter  and  buying  $32  worth 
1  red-  of  drinks.  They  thought  he  was 
n  and  Alex  Sweet,  the  famous  hu- 
green  morist.  He  was  really  L.  X. 
inday.  Wheat,  a  salesman  of  under¬ 
time.  takers’  supplies, 
nd,  as  At  times,  let  us  say,  Hoboken 
.  Terminus  lives  up  to  Alex  Sweet. 

f^un.  Announce  E.  H.  Shaffer 
with  Netvspaper  Atvords 

rust-  Newspapermen  of  New  Mex- 
neven  may  submit  work  during  Dc- 
neatly  cember  for  consideration  for  the 
ess  to  £  Shaffer  Newspaper  Awards 
.  to  be  made  at  the  annual  win- 
c-  ter  meeting  of  the  New  Mexico 
y  Na-  Press  Association  in  Santa  Fe  in 
'  January,  1945,  it  was  announced 

w  recently.  Two  cash  prizes  of 
'®  $100  each  and  one  honorary 

award  are  offered. 

•  Th  E.  H.  Shaffer  Newspaper 

;h  the  Award  Fund  now  totals  approx- 
imately  $2,000,  according  to 
George  Fitzpatrick,  chairman  of 
raising  committee.  Ar- 
I  rangements  are  being  made  to 

set  up  a  trust  fund  whereby  the 
.  money  will  be  paid  out  in  equal 

installments  of  two  annual 

_  awards  of  $100  each,  for  a  pe- 

riod  of  ten  years. 

Yhe  award  was  established 
this  year  as  a  tribute  to  the  late 
“  E.  H.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Tribune, 
OKFN  l^y  ®  group  of  his  friends,  who 
Vhittie-  solicited  the  funds.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  “give  recognition  to 
”  Gil-  individuals  and  newspapers  for 
'as  an  meritorious  public  service  or 
e  are  distinguished  example  of  joui^ 
’  nalistic  endeavor  or  enterprise.” 
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Voluntary  Case 
Backlog  Cut  50% 

Report  by  Dr.  Bums 


Shows  Agency  Has  Only 
200  Cases  Pending 


Chicago.  Oct.  12 — As  a  result 
of  an  intensive  drive  during 
August  and  September,  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  has 
been  able  to  reduce  the  backlog 
of  voluntary  wage  stabilization 
cases  by  almost  50%,  according 
to  a  report  issued  by  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Burns,  chairman. 

During  the  August-September 
period,  the  backlog  dropped 
from  536  cases  as  of  Aug.  4.  to 
200  cases  as  of  Sept.  30.  which 
Is  considered  to  be  a  normal  fig¬ 
ure,  Dr.  Burns’  report  pointed 
out.  “We  are  hoping,  however, 
to  reduce  the  backlog  to  a  figure 
ranging  from  150  to  175  cases,’’ 
he  added. 

“The  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  processed  and 
the  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  backlog  was  accomplished  by 
what  might  be  termed  ‘two  shift 
operation,’  ’’  stated  Dr.  Burns. 
"For  the  past  three  weeks  the 
Commission  has  been  holding 
meetings  almost  every  night  for 
five  nights  out  of  each-  week. 

“Likewise,  part  of  the  staff  has 
been  working  five  nights  a  week 
and  we  have  had  in  addition 
volunteer  help  typing  case  re¬ 
ports,  letters  to  the  parties  and 
the  like. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  the 
voluntary  case  load,  covering 
the  period  from  Jan.  1  to  Sept. 
30  this  year,  shows  the  weekly 
averages  for  this  period  were  as 
follows: 


Cases 


Inflow  per  week .  S3 

Output  per  week .  56 

Average  cases  closed  per 

analyst  per  week .  14 

Backlog — Average  de¬ 
crease  per  week .  3 


Appeals 

4 

5 

0 


An  analysis  of  the  disputes 
case  load  for  the  same  period 
shows  the  following: 

Inflow  per  week,  1.3  cases; 
output  per  week,  1.2  cases;  back¬ 
log  as  of  Sept.  30,  26  cases 
pending. 

"At  the  present  time  our  dis¬ 
putes  backlog  is  a  little  large, 
but  not  seriously  so,”  commented 
Dr.  Burns.  "All  the  cases  are 
in  some  state  of  being  processed. 
Once  our  backlog  of  voluntary 
cases  is  down  to  under  200,  we 
intend  to  stage  a  production 
drive  on  our  disputes  backlog 
also.” 


Regarding  trends  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  cases.  Dr.  Burns  said: 

"It  appears  that  the  inflow  of 
voluntary  cases  is  increasing 
slightly  in  volume.  In  terms  of 
the  difficulty  of  cases,  the  trend 
is  definitely  toward  more  com¬ 
plex  types  of  adjustment.  These 
include  delayed  intraplant  ad¬ 
justment,  incentive  plans,  profit 
sharing  plans,  etc.” 

Of  dispute  cases  he  noted  “an 
increasing  number  of  appeals  be¬ 
ing  filed  due  largely  to  the  firm 
opposition  of  publishers  to  ac¬ 
cepting  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship." 


Former  Editor  Sued 
On  Wash.  Pamphlet 

Washington,  Oct.  10 — Morris 
A.  Bealle  who  was  sued  last 
week  in  Federal  Court  at  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  on  the  theory  that  his 
pamphlet,  “Washington  Squirrel 
Cage,”  contained  inflammatory 
material  concerning  persons  in 
high  government  office,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Washington  newspaperman, 
and  in  1920  was  day  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  Herald. 

Bealle’s  book  carries  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  careers  of  prominent 
personages  under  such  titles  as 
Biddle,”  and  “Madame  Gada¬ 
bout.”  The  suit  was  brought  by 
a  Jersey  City  individual  who 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  but  he  proceeded  under  the 
seldom-used  Federal  declaratory 
Judgment  act. 

■ 

R.  E.  Fedou, 

59/  Elgin,  Ill./ 
Publisher/  Dies 

R.  Eaton  Fedou,  59,  publisher 
of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News. 
died  Oct.  9  unexpectedly,  after 
returning  home  from  a  meeting 
of  Copley  Newspaper  executives 
in  Los  Angeles. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Fe¬ 
dou  had  been  in  newspaper  work 
for  40  years,  the  last  15  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier-News.  After 
early  experience  in  the  trade  pa¬ 
per  field.  Mr.  Fedou  was  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  old 
Elgin  Daily  News.  He  later  was 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Courier-News,  when  the  two 
papers  were  merged  under  the 
ownership  of  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers. 

He  succeeded  the  late  D.  A. 
McKenzie  as  publisher  of  the 
Courier-News  in  1929.  He  was 
active  in  Elgin  civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Fedou  started  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  old  Courier  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  later  being  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Operative  Miller,  a  trade 
Journal,  before  returning  to  the 
Elgin  News  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Surviving  are  the  widow, 
Marion,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  B. 
C.  Getzelman  of  Elgin  and  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Knight.  Jr.,  of  Denver,  and 
a  son,  Willard  T.,  a  member  of 
the  Courier-News  staff. 


2  Papers  Sued 

Racine,  Wis.,  Oct.  10 — ^The 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times 
and  the  Kenosha,  Wis.,  News 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Kenosha  News,  have  been  named 
in  libel  suits  instituted  by  Ewald 
Schneider,  who  has  lived  in  both 
cities.  The  one  suit  was  filed  in 
Racine  County  circuit  court,  the 
other  in  Kenosha  County.  Dam¬ 
ages  are  sought  for  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  relating  to  a  hearing  rela¬ 
tive  to  Schneider’s  claim  to  his 
citizenship  status  in  the  Federal 
court  in  Milwaukee.  The  case 
against  the  plaintiff  was  later 
dismissed  by  the  court. 
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A  Must  in  These  Changing  Times 


For  Your  Newspaper's  Readers 

Where  they  will  be  found;  how  soon  available — and  all  the 
many  angles  affecting  workers,  businessmen  and  women  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  reconversion  period. 

This  is  only  one  topic  of  the  over-all,  objective  reporting  in 

America’s  Original  “News  Behind  the  News”  Column 

Vividly  pictured  also  are  the  background  maneu¬ 
vers  in  politics,  the  motivations  that  shift  the  kings 
and  the  pawns;  the  war;  world  peace  plans  and  their 
stumbling  blocks;  in  short,  whatever  concerns 
Americans  or  holds  interest  for  them,  whether  it  be 
the  man  of  the  hour,  the  affair  of  the  moment — at 
home  or  abroad. 


Six  days  a  week,  written  by  RAY  TUCKER,  eighteen  years  a 
leading  WASHINGTON  correspondent,  and  ALBERT 
LEMAN,  NEW  YORK  authority  in  his  field.  TWO  concise 
columns  marketed  as  ONE. 

Despite  the  newsprint  shortage,  NATIONAL  WHIRLIGIG 
was  added  to  some  thirty  newspapers  in  the  dog  days  of 
the  Summer  just  past. 

norite  or  wire  collect  for  sample  releases. 
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Guarding  Tomorrow's  Freedom 


How  to  forge  a  lasting  peace... how  to  main¬ 
tain  full  employment... how  to  prevent  depres¬ 
sion.  Problems  such  as  these  loom  already  on 
.\merica’s  horizons.  Tomorrow  they  will  sud¬ 
denly  blaze  into  issues  that  must  be  solv  ed  by 
the  factions  and  interests  that  make  up  our  de¬ 
mocracy.  Kach  of  these  factions  and  interests 
will  demand  to  be  heard  — and  they  will  be 
heard.  ★  The  press  of  America  will  report  and 
comment  on  what  each  and  every  party  to  an 
issue  has  to  say.  The  public  will  know  what  is 


going  on.  ★  It  is  thus  that  the  best  interests 
of  .\merica  as  a  whole  can  be  serv  ed  over  and 
abov^e  the~ interests  of  any  one  faction  or  any 
limited-interest  group.  ★  But  this  v'ital  function 
can  be  performed  only  by  a  press  completely 
free.  When  the  war  is  won,  the  one  present  limi¬ 
tation  on  .America’s  press  freedom  —  military 
security— will  no  longer  pertain.  And  no  other 
limitation  must  ever  be  allowed  to  prevail.  Not 
if  the  press  of  America  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
to  remain  the  guardian  of  its  future. 
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174  Newsprint  Roll  Widths 


Study  Shows  Practical  Way 
to  Effect  Paper  Economies 

By  Ralph  R.  Buvinger 


MOST  newspaper  publishers  are 
utilizing  various  ways  of  con¬ 
serving  newsprint.  However, 
there  are  still  many  newspapers 
that  could  still  reduce  their 
roll  widths,  in  a  practical  man¬ 
ner,  to  benefit  not  only  their 
own  consumption,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  and  newsprint  industries. 

Careful  study  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Mechanical  Require¬ 
ments  section,  dated  Nov.  6, 
1943,  shows  that  174  different 
roll  widths  were  reported  as 
used  by  the  publishers. 

140  Superfluous  Widths 
Inasmuch  as  25  or  30  roll 
widths  could  be  used  to  cover 
the  7,  8  and  9  columns,  12  ems 
papers,  7  and  8  columns  flat  bed 
perfecting  press  papers,  tabloids 
and  comics,  it  appears  that  there 
are  about  140  superfluous  widths. 

Close  inspection  of  that  Me¬ 
chanical  Requirements  section 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  reveal 
that  the  174  widths  are  divided 
into  17  fractional  parts  of  an 
inch,  such  as  1/16,  Vh,  3/16,  V4, 
5/16,  %.  7/16,  Vfe.  9/16,  %,  %. 
13/16,  15/16,  i/t.  2/3  and  4/5. 

The  multitude  of  sizes  means 
extra  expense  to  the  mills  that 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  At  least  100  of  the  174 
sizes  are  so  special  that  they 
j  must  be  wound  especially  to  or¬ 
der,  thereby  increasing  eosts 
in  the  newsprint  mill. 

Paper  Wound  fe  Order 
For  instance,  74  newspapers 
use  66Vii-inch  rolls.  The  mills 
,  can  wind  that  size  for  stock, 

I  merely  having  to  stencil  the 
name  and  address  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  each  roll  in  the  ware- 
I  house,  when  orders  are  filled. 

But.  70  papers  use  66  2/3,  67, 

:  6714.  67V‘2  and  67%  inches  rolls, 
all  of  which  must  be  wound  to 
order. 

The  multiplicity  of  roll  widths, 
beyond  those  found  to  be  of 
practical  minimum  standards, 
requires  that  many  mills  must 
equip  their  machines  with  wider 
wire  cloths  and  felts,  .so  as  to 
produce  rolls  wider  than  the 
practical  minimum. 

The  surplus  width  of  paper 
made  for  the  special  extra  width 
rolls,  must  be  trimmed  off.  when 
the  minimum  width  rolls  are 
wound.  That  trim  or  “side  run” 


as  it  is  called,  is  waste  and  is 
thrown  back  into  the  beaters  to 
be  made  into  pulp  again.  That 
waste  must  be  paid  for  and  as 
it  is  caused  by  publishers  spe¬ 
cifying  odd  sizes,  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  paid  by  all 
publishers. 

We  have  been  at  war  nearly 
three  years.  It  is  well  known 
that  conservation  of  newsprint 
is  essential.  Yet,  the  number  of 
roll  widths  has  increased  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Though  many  publishers  have 
reduced  their  roll  widths,  there 
has  been  no  uniformity  in  the 
widths  selected.  For  instance, 
one  newspaper  reduced  its  roll 
width  to  66  inches.  Its  contem¬ 
porary  selected  67  inches.  The 
extra  inch  costs  the  publisher 
about  $4,000  annually.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  case  of  emergency, 
the  two  publishers  would  find 
difficulties  in  trying  to  use  each 
other’s  newsprint. 

12  Ems  Standard 

Inasmuch  as  all  national  ad¬ 
vertising  plates  and  mats  and 
all  comic  and  syndicate  mats  are 
supplied  on  a  12  ems  basis,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  22 
newspapers  have  failed  to  adopt 
12  ems,  which  can  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  standard.  The  few 
papers  that  use  the  wider  rolls, 
required  for  12V&  ems,  not  only 
pay  for  extra  newsprint,  that 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  re¬ 
quire  the  newsprint  mills  to 
wind  about  50  additional  roll 
widths,  to  produce  full,  %, 
and  V4  width  rolls. 

Some  of  the  small  city  dailies 
are  using  the  same  roll  widths 
on  flat  bed  perfecting  presses  to 
print  7  columns  of  13  ems  as 
other  publishers  use  to  print  8 
columns  of  12  ems.  By  changing 
from  13  to  12  ems  and  from  7  tp 
8  columns,  those  publishers,  on 
crowded  days,  would  find  that 
the  extra  column  of  capacity 
per  page,  would  frequently  ac¬ 
commodate  the  additional  adver¬ 
tising,  without  adding  two  pages. 

The  press  builders  can  advise 
as  to  the  minimum  roll  widths, 
that  are  practical,  already  in 
use  by  many  publishers  and  to 
which  widths,  their  presses  can 
be  adjusted  or  altered. 

In  considering  a  reduction  of 
roll  width,  bas^  on  12-em  col¬ 


umns,  there  are  three  important 
factors  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
1.  The  thickness  of  the  column 
rules.  2.  The  shrinkage  side¬ 
ways  that  the  matrix  forming 
or  scorching  equipment  is  cap¬ 
able  of  controlling  without  per¬ 
mitting  buckles  in  the  matrix. 
( The  stereotyper  knows  whether 
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his  equipment  can  reliably  pro¬ 
duce  more  sidewise  shrinkage, 
in  case  it  is  needed  to  keep  the 
printed  width  of  the  page,  with¬ 
in  the  desired  limit).  3.  The 
width  of  the  center  margins  and 
the  side  margins  of  the  page. 

In  1917,  when  dry  mats  shrank 
only  V4  inch  more  than  wet 
mats,  or  a  total  of  about  %  to 
7/16-inch — about  20  years  before 
4-point  column  rules  came  into 
use — this  writer  began  altering 
newspaper  plants  to  use  %-inch 
side  margins  and  %-inch  center 
margins.  Today,  in  addition  to 
the  above  margins,  many  news¬ 
papers  use  7/ 16-inch  side  mar¬ 
gins  and  %-inch  center  margins. 

Thinner  Column  Rules 

The  Mechanical  Requirements 
section  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
( 1943 )  shows  that  thinner  col¬ 
umn  rules  are  being  used  by  388 
daily  papers.  The  assortment 
is  as  follows;  301  papers  use  4 
points,  49  papers  use  3  points. 
32  papers  use  2  points  and  six 
papers  use  1  point  column  rules. 
'The  1944  edition  will  probably 
list  many  more. 

Some  publishers  use  very  thin 
column  rules  because  they  are 
not  aware  that  their  presses  can 
operate  successfully  at  high 
speed  with  the  above  named 
margins.  Other  publishers  use 
very  thin  rules  because  they  are 
not  equipped  to  control  the  side¬ 


wise  mat  shrinkage  and  thereby 
hold  the  printed  width  of  their 
pages  within  the  allowable  limit. 

Of  daily  papers  using  flat  bed 
perfecting  presses.  103  use  52%- 
inch  width  rolls,  which  is  exact¬ 
ly  %  the  width  of  a  70-inch  roll, 
standard  for  such  presses.  How¬ 
ever,  124  papers  use  52%-inch, 
which  is  %-inch  more  than  is 
needed. 

Eight  of  the  largest  circulated 
5-column  tabloids  use  6  dif¬ 
ferent  column  lengths  and  18 
different  roll  widths,  including 
the  full  %  and  %  rolls.  All  of 
them  could  use  the  same  column 
length  and  three  roll  widths  in¬ 
stead  of  18. 

There  are  three  standard  cut¬ 
offs  or  sheet  lengths  among  ro¬ 
tary  presses  and  two  standard 
cutoffs  among  the  flat  bed  per¬ 
fecting  presses,  all  of  whose  col¬ 
umns  run  around  the  cylinders. 

However,  the  1943  Mechanical 
Requirements  section  lists  50 
different  column  lengths,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  publishers,  for  stand¬ 
ard  page  papers,  besides  17  col¬ 
umn  lengths  reported  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  tabloids. 

For  instance,  there  are  12  dif¬ 
ferent  column  lengths,  from  290 
to  303  lines,  reported  by  newspa¬ 
pers  having  cutoffs  of  22% 
inches.  There  are  13  different 
column  lengths  reported  by 
newspapers  having  a  cut  off  of 
23  9/16  inches. 

Columns  Too  Short 

Though  it  appears  that  some 
publishers  are  utilizing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  printed  length  to 
which  their  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  can  be  adjusted 
or  altered  to  produce,  however, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  printed 
length  of  many  newspapers  is 
shorter  than  it  could  be. 

Consequently,  the  revenue 
from  full  length  advertising  is 
less  and  the  capacity  of  each 
page  for  news  and  advertising 
is  less  than  it  could  be.  A  check¬ 
up  of  the  actual  printed  column 
length,  under  the  head  rule,  of 
some  newspapers,  has  shown  it 
to  be  slightly  less  than  reported 
to  Editor  &  Publisher.  This  can 
be  corrected  by  having  test 
forms,  mats  and  plates  made  to 
determine  how  much  additional 
printed  length  the  press  and 
stereotype  departments  can  ac¬ 
commodate. 

The  necessity  for  conserving 
newsprint  has  brought  realiza¬ 
tion  that  whatever  occupies 
space  on  the  printed  page  must 
justify  its  inclusion  on  the  page. 
For  instance,  head  rules  are 
disappearing  and  date  lines  are 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  Has 
Model  Editorial  Offices 

Moved  Out  of  Cramped  Quarters  After 
37  Years  Into  New  News  Room 

NEW  editorial  offices  of  the 


FROM  hit  9l«tt>«nclot*d  office  «t  the  heed  of  the  room,  (left)  EdHtr 
Fred  Stein  of  Bin9hemton  PreM  turveyt  the  entire  editoriel  room  operetiM, 
Neit  to  post,  et  center,  it  the  city  detk,  with  police  radio  end  fire  tkhr 
nearby.  To  ri9ht  it  the  copy  detk  with  Navrt  Editor  Jemet  Stevent  in  tie 
tiot.  Note  9iH  reportart  and  copy  9irlt. 


BinghamUm  ( N.  Y. )  Press  are 
a  newspaperman’s  dream, 
brought  to  realization  recently 
after  Frank  E.  Gannett  visited 
his  newly-acquired  property  and 
decreed  “this  will  never  do” 
when  he  inspected  the  reporter's 
sanctum  tucked  away  in  a  small 
annex  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
building. 

Reporters  and  editors,  and  the 
public,  had  squeezed  their  way 
through  the  alley  to  these  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  for  37  years  of  the 
40  years  the  Press  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  One  visit  by  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  was  enough  to  bring  an  im¬ 
mediate  change. 

4.000  Sqsere  Feef 

Editor  Fred  Stein,  who  had 
suffered  the  ordeal  of  working 
in  the  old  cramped  editorial 
room  quite  a  few  years,  brought 
forth  some  ideas  for  the  “model" 
newsroom  which  now  occupies 
more  than  4,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Press  Building  annex, 
with  glass  brick  entrance  and 
marble  stairs. 

The  sports  department  is  ac¬ 
cessible  without  entering  the 
main  office  and  the  society  writ¬ 
ers,  editorial  writer  and  editor 
have  separate  offices,  Mr.  Stein’s 
own  quarters  being  set  off  by 
large  windows  which  iwrmit  a 
full  view  of  the  editorial  office. 

The  main  editorial  room  meas¬ 
ures  60  by  45  feet  and  accommo¬ 
dates  17  desks  in  addition  to  the 
sectional  copy  desk.  The  floor  is 
rubber  tile  and  there  is  an  acous¬ 
tic  ceiling.  Teletype  machines 
are  in  a  soundproofed  compart¬ 
ment. 

The  woodwork  is  walnut  and 
the  walls  are  painted  pale  green. 
Steel  frame  windows  across  a 
60-foot  front,  facing  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  town,  provide  ventilation 
from  bottom,  middle  or  top,  and 
there  are  electrically  controlled 
thermostats  on  each  radiator. 

Teieplione  Gadgets 

By  means  of  special  conduits 
beneath  the  flooring,  desk  tele¬ 
phones  can  be  plugged  almost 
anywhere  in  the  room.  Some 
reporters’  phones  are  equipped 
with  mechanisms  which  allow 
them  to  take  calls  from  the  city 
desk  phone  merely  by  pushing 
a  button.  A  separate  ^itorial 
department  switchboard  is  listed 
as  a  post-war  project. 

In  the  library,  newspapers  are 
filed  as  films.  Next  to  it  is  a 
large  conference  and  map  room 
with  a  14  X  5-foot  table.  To  the 
rear  of  the  library  are  special 
accommodations  for  women  em¬ 
ployes:  toilet  room  of  green  tile, 
large  mirrors,  individual  lock¬ 
ers,  lounge  room,  coffee  table, 
fioor  lamps,  drapes,  etc.  After  the 
war,  the  men  will  get  a  shower 
room. 

The  composing  room  is  access¬ 
ible  via  enclos^  ramp  and  ar- 
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rangements  are  being  made  to 
shift  the  photographic  and  en¬ 
graving  departments  nearer  the 
editorial  room.  The  abandoned 
editorial  room  is  to  become  a 
cafeteria  for  employes. 

ATF  Has  Novel 
Financial  Report 

Contains  Simple 

Explanation  for 
4,400  Employes 

For  4,400  ATF  employes,  the 
company  has  recently  issued  a 
special  financial  report  which 
tells  clearly  and  completely 
where  the  ATF  dollar  goes. 

The  booklet  takes  the  form  of 
an  interview  between  Dan 
Keenan,  as  a  typical  employe  in¬ 
terested  in  the  company’s  long¬ 
term  futiu^,  and  T.  R.  Jones, 
president  of  American  Type 
Foundry.  Once  the  interview 
is  under  way,  a  series  of  ten 
“coin”  charts  (drawn  on  pie- 
chart  principles)  show  piece  by 
piece  the  uses  and  ultimate  dis¬ 
position  of  ATF’s  sales  total  of 
$38,599,541.96.  Each  of  the  “coin” 
charts,  in  turn,  is  supplement^ 
by  pictorial  graphs  comparing 
1944  results  with  those  of  the 
previous  five  years. 

It  shows  that  32  cents  of  the 
company’s  dollar  went  into 
wages;  that  41  cents  went  for 
raw  materials,  and  12V&  cents 
for  operating  expense;  one  cent 
for  replacement  of  equipment 
(depreciation),  and  10  cents 
($3,764,417)  for  taxes. 

With  96Vfe  cents  already  ac¬ 
counted  for,  Mr.  Jones  goes  on 
to  state: 

“To  protect  A’TF  employes  as 
well  as  the  company  itself,  the 
stockholders  have  in  the  past 
two  years  been  building  up  a  re¬ 
serve  for  post-war  reconversion. 
’This  money  will  be  used  to  make 
necessary  changes  in  manufac¬ 
ture  and  to  pay  operating  ex¬ 
penses  until  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  of  printing  presses  and 
other  A’TF  products  can  be  re¬ 
established.  So.  before  taking 
any  cash  out  of  the  business,  the 
stockholders  this  year  put  $300,- 
000  into  this  reserve  fund.” 

Of  the  remaining  2.6  cents, 
dividends  are  shown  to  take 
^  cent,  leaving  1.9  cents  as 
added  surplus  to  finance  future 
exoansion. 

In  a  recapitulation  that  fol¬ 
lows,  the  company’s  balance 
sheet  is  shown  in  the  customary 
form,  accompanied  by  an  item- 
by-item  explanation  as  to  each 
type  of  asset  and  liability. 

A  final  feature  of  the  booklet 
is  a  Business  Reply  Card  which 
asks  the  individual  employe  his 
opinion  of  the  booklet. 


Allison  Succeeds 
Linotype's  Hanson 

C.  A.  Hanson,  Linotsrpe  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  works, 
who  has  been  with  the  Linotype 
organization  more  than  25  years, 
has  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
responsibilities  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  George  W.  Allison, 
vice  -  president  and  assistant 
works  manager. 

“Throughout  Mr.  Hanson’s 
many  years  with  the  company, 
he  has  served  it  well,”  said 
Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Linotype 
president,  in  a  statement  to  Lino¬ 
type  employes  shortly  before 
Mr.  Hanson’s  retirement.  “His 
sterling  character  and  his  emi¬ 
nent  fairness  throughout  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  all,  coupled  with 
his  kindly,  considerate  and  help¬ 
ful  nature,  will  long  be  endear¬ 
ingly  remembered.” 

Mr.  Allison,  a  graduate  of 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
with  the  degrees  M.E.  and 
M.M.E.,  has  been  with  the  Lino¬ 
type  organization  since  June  20, 
1919,  and  has  had  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  manufacturing  operations 
from  toolmaker  up.  He  is  also 
vice-president  and  a  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Optical  Supply  Corp. 

In  World  War  I  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  in  France  and  served 
as  a  second  lieutenant  with  the 
Fifty-sixth  Field  Artillery.  He 
is  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  and 
Sigma  Xi. 


T.  1.  Carly  Retires 

A  47-year  span  as  a  printer,  25 
years  of  which  was  spent  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  ended  when  T.  L. 
Carty,  long  time  employe  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  and  later  of 
Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  and  travel  a  bit. 
Mr.  Carty  started  as  a  "printer’s 
devil”  in  1897  in  Dwight,  Ill.  In 
the  early  days  of  mechanical 
typesetting,  he  learned  its  opera¬ 
tions  at  night  so  as  not  to  be¬ 


come  one  of  the  countless  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fabulous  transient 
printers  who  were  set  adrift  in 
the  country  when  the  new  ms- 
chines  displaced  a  ratio  of  five 
printers  to  one  machine.  He  hii 
been  a  member  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  38  years  and  has  been 
president  of  local  465  numerout 
times.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  in  New  Or 
leans  in  1940  and  attended  the 
Vancouver  convention  in  1941. 

Phila.  Meeiing 

Graphic  Arts  Session  on 
November  16 

General  Chairman  Samuel  W. 
Hodges,  W.  Franklin  Hodges  4 
Sons,  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
plans  have  been  completed  lor 
the  second  annual  Philadelphii 
Graphic  Arts  Day  meeting  and 
Printing  Exhibit,  which  will  be 
held  November  16,  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel. 

’The  purpose  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Graphic  Arts  Day  meetini 
is  to  focus  the  attention  of  two 
groups  on  Philadelphia  as  an 
important,  competent,  and  grow¬ 
ing  printing  center. 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president 
Mergenthaler  Linots^e  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  will  addrea 
the  morning  meeting  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “A  New  World  Coming." 
after  the  meeting  is  opened  by 
an  address  of  “Welcome”  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  James,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Franklin  Printing 
Company,  and  president  of  the 
Typothetae  of  Philadelphia. 

James  L.  Cockrell,  president 
United  Typothetae  of  America, 
and  president,  Mid-West  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla^! 
will  discuss  the  subject,  “Work-; 
ing  Together.” 

■ITie  first  afternoon  speaker,  | 
Gene  Flack,  public  relations! 
counsel,  Loose-Wiles  BlscuiJ= 
Company,  Long  Island  City,  will 
discuss  the  subject,  “Free  Enter, 
prise.” 

The  final  speaker  of  the  afteii 
noon  will  be  Sydney  Fergusoc; 
president,  Mead  Corporations 
Ch’llicothe,  Ohio.  [ 
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$3,000,000  Annex  Forms  Part 
Of  Post-War  Expansion  Program 

New  York  Dally  News  Preparing  for 
Television,  FM  Radio,  and  Color 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

A  24-STORY  $3,000,000  annex  to 

its  present  36-story  building, 
plans  for  which  were  filed  last 
week,  constitutes  only  part  of 
the  post-war  program  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson’s  tabloid. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  in¬ 
formed  this  week. 

Just  how  much  will  be  spent 
in  peace-time  improvements  was 
not  disclosed  by  F.  M.  Flynn, 
business  manager. 

Mr.  Flynn  said  definite  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  new  annex 
could  not  be  made  now  because 
they  hinged  to  some  extent  upon 
television  and  FM  radio  devel¬ 
opments.  The  news  has  filed 
applications  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for 
both  video  and  FM. 

flans  Incomplate 

“We  plan  to  continue  study  of 
all  our  post-war  plans,’’  Mr. 
Flynn  declared,  “and  even  blue¬ 
prints  already  drawn  for  the 
annex  are  subject  to  revision. 
When  the  plans  will  be  complete 
and  when  we  start  depend  upon 
what  we  are  able  to  do  about 
radio  and  when  manpower  and 
building  material  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  job. 

According  to  present  plans, 
the  News  expects  to  use  the  first 
nine  floors  for  plant  and  office 
expansion.  The  balance  will  be 
rented  as  offices,  and  the  front 
space  on  42nd  St.  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  stores,  an  extension  of 
the  News  information  office  or 
a  combination  of  both. 

The  present  $10,000,000  build¬ 
ing,  into  which  the  News  moved 
in  February,  1930,  is  “L”  shaped. 
The  skyscraper  section  is  the 
narrowest,  extending  back  from 
42nd  St.  to  41st,  where  it  ex¬ 
tends  east  to  Second  Ave.,  nine 
stories  high,  as  the  main  plant 
.section.  "The  new  building  will 
fill  in  most  of  the  space  east  of 
the  skyscraper  section  to  the 
plant  annex. 

Plans  for  an  addition  have 
been  in  the  discussion  stage  for 
some  months.  A  year  ago,  Sept. 
30.  1943,  the  required  land  was 
purchased.  How  much  was  paid 
is  not  being  revealed.  This  land 
consists  of  18,758  square  feet, 
measuring  150  feet  on  42nd  St., 
49  feet  four  inches  on  Second 
Ave.,  230  feet  adjoining  the  plant 
building  and  100  feet  deep  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  skyscraper  office 
building. 

The  News  is  now  occupying  all 
nine  floors  of  the  plant  building 
and  90%  of  the  first  ten  floors 
of  the  office  building.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  36  stories  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  practically  100%  rented,  and 
for  the  past  eight  te  10  years 
has  been  90%  occupied. 

Portions  of  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  new  addition  will  permit  ex¬ 


pansion  and  rearrangement  of 
the  present  composing  and  en¬ 
graving  departments.  Similarly 
the  new  seventh  floor  will  allow 
for  rearrangement  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  will  provide  increased 
room  and  improved  facilities  for 
the  newscasting  and  short-wave 
radio  departments. 

Probably  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  floors  will  be  available 
for  radio  and  television  studios. 
Here,  however,  the  plans  cannot 
be  definite  at  all.  '^e  first  “if” 
involves  approval  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  of  FM  and  television  li¬ 
censes  for  the  News.  Opinion 
of  radio  engineers  is  even  more 
important,  since,  when  they 
actually  start  to  work  on  the 
problem,  they  may  decide  the 
floors  tentatively  assigned  for 
that  purpose  would  not  work  out 
in  practice. 

Now  the  most  that  can  be  said 
will  be  that  every  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  make  the  finally 
completed  News  building  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  world.  No 
commitments  have  been  made 
yet  for  new  equipment,  because, 
Mr.  Flynn  pointed  out,  most  of 
the  equipment  builders  have 
been  too  busy  with  war  work  to 
develop  new  ideas.  However, 
the  News  has  been  working  on 
color  printing  plans  of  its  own 
for  post-war  which  are  involved 
in  the  overall  program. 

According  to  present  plan,  the 
new  annex  will  be  a  beautiful 
structure  harmonizing  with  the 
present  News  skyscraper  of 
white  and  red  brick.  The  archi¬ 
tects  in  charge  are  the  firm  of 
Harrison,  Fouilhoux  and  Abram- 
ovitz.  Mr.  Fouilhoux,  famous  for 
the  buildings  he  erected  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  late  Raymond 
Hood  in  the  design  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  News  building. 

Orcull  Directs  Plans 
For  International  Meet 

Reginald  Orcutt,  Linotype 
vice-president  for  overseas,  has 
been  giving  considerable  time 
in  recent  months  to  serve  as 
director  of  the  International 
Business  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  from 
Nov.  10  to  18. 

The  conference,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Section  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc.,  will,  as  the  official 
invitation  reads,  “bring  together 
on  a  world  basis  representatives 


of  leading  business  organizations 
from  allied  and  neutr^  countries 
for  a  discussion  of  economic 
problems  which  affect  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  their  countries, 
nationally  and  internationally, 
and  thus  aim  to  establish  a  bet¬ 
ter  basis  for  world  relations  and 
world  trade.” 

III.  Mechanical 
Program  Set 

Program  plans  for  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
Broadview  Hotel,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.,  Oct.  21-22,  were  announced 
this  week  by  President  Don 
Shelley,  East  St.  Louis  Journal. 

The  conference  will  open  at 
10  a.m.  Sunday  with  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Rex  Fisher, 
Journal  circulation  manager. 
Louis  Chackes,  business  con¬ 
sultant,  will  discuss  “Costs  and 
Profits.”  Election  of  officers  and 
.selection  of  the  next  conference 
city  will  complete  the  Sunday 
morning  session. 

The  mechanical  executives 
will  be  guests  of  P.  H.  Wire, 
general  manager  of  the  Journal, 
at  a  luncheon  to  be  followed  by 
departmental  clinics  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  building.  The  program  for 
the  afternoon  and  evening  ses¬ 
sions  follows: 

2:00  p.m. — Departmental  Ses¬ 
sions: 

Composing  Room  Clinic  ( in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal).  Chairmen,  Earl  Anderson, 
superintendent,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Harold  C. 
Whitaker,  assistant  foreman,  De¬ 
catur  Herald-Review. 

Press  and  Stereo  Clinic  f  in 
the  Journal  press  room)  Chair¬ 
men.  Ellsworth  Bailey.  Alton 
Telegraph,  and  Harley  Mintun, 
Peoria  Star. 

Machinists’  *  Clinic  (in  the 
Journal  composing  room ) .  Chair¬ 
men,  Clifford  Entler,  Decatur 
Herald-Review,  and  R.  E.  Pat¬ 
terson,  East  St.  Louis  Journal. 

Engraving  Clinic  ( in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  library).  Chairmen.  Wilbur 
Augspurger,  Peoria  Star,  and 
Earl  Ford,  Bloomington  Panto¬ 
graph. 

4:00  p.m. — Broadview  Hotel 
ballroom:  Reports  of  depart¬ 
mental  chairmen. 

6:30  p.m. — Banquet.  Broad¬ 
view  Hotel  dining  room:  “The 
Mechanics  as  the  Editor  Sees 
Them” — Rev.  Albert  R.  Zuro- 
weste,  editor  of  the  Messenger, 
East  St.  Louis  weekly. 


In  Civic  Post 


Time-Saving  Plasik 
Molds  Reported 

Use  of  Vinylite  plastic  moldj 
instead  of  wax  molds,  according 
to  a  report  from  a  technical  con¬ 
ference  on  war  materials,  should 
speed  up  the  electrotyping  pro¬ 
cess,  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
lead  molds  for  quality  half-tone 
and  color  plate  work,  make  lea 
expensive  equipment  possible, 
ease  the  metal  and  storage  space 
problems  and  provide  for  easy 
shipment  and  consequent  saving 
in  time  and  expense. 

Experimentation  with  Viny¬ 
lite  sheets  has  been  carried  out 
by  a  group  of  electrotypers  or¬ 
ganized  as  Printing  Plates  Re 
search.  Inc. 

The  new  process,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  permanent  instead  of  a 
destructible  mold  consists  of  an 
impression  taken  in  a  heated  un¬ 
plasticized  Vinylite  sheet  from 
a  hot  type  form  or  type  and 
half-tones,  run  into  a  cold  hy¬ 
draulic  press,  cooled  and  coaM 
with  a  sensitizing  solution  of 
stannous  chloride,  sprayed  with 
a  reducing  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  and,  after  being  mounts 
back  to  back  with  another  plate 
and  weighted,  treated  as  a  wax 
mold  in  the  plating  bath. 

The  new  method  eliminates 
10  processes  in  the  preparation 
and  finishing  of  wax  molds  and 
reduces  the  time  required  from 
45  to  10  minutes.  The  silvering 
provides  a  more  uniform  con¬ 
ducting  layer  than  the  graphite. 
But  the  process  the  report  said, 
may  require  critical  care. 


WILKES 

TYPE  METAL 


The  finest 

TYPf  MITAL 

and 

SIRVICi 

that  money 
can  buy! 


A  Product  of 
THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 
METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 

DIVISION 

Ho-nmond,  Indiana 
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R.  S.  Burgins,  member  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald- 
News  chapel  of  Birmingham 
Typographical  Union  No.  104, 
was  nominated  Sept.  19  by  the 
City  Commission  for  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Birmingham  Park 
and  Recreation  Board.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  park  board,  he 
will  succeed  the  late  Charles  L. 

Bailey,  secretary  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Typographical  Union,  who 
died  several  months  ago. 
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Consider  Greater  Demands  on  Plant 
It  Planning  to  Build  New  One 

Expert  Discusses  Layout  of 
Departments  for  Efficient  Operation 

By  Arthur  H.  Burns 

Mechanical  Supt..  Naw  York  Herald  Tribune 


• 

THE  following  article  by  Mr. 
Burns  is  reprinted  in  full  from  the 
current  issue  of  "Linotype  News." 


THE  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  unlike  many  other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  has  been 
unable  to  improve  or  erect  new 
plants  during  the  war  period 
through  which  the  country  is 
passing.  After  the  cessation  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  among  the 
first  to  require  new  buildings, 
to  enlarge  plants  and  to  mod¬ 
ernize  present  facilities. 

In  thinking  of  such  new  con¬ 
struction,  publishers  might  well 
bear  in  mind  that  the  demands 
upon  their  plants,  for  some  time 
at  least,  probably  will  be  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  might  well 
consider  how  best  to  provide  for 
the  greater  volume  of  work. 

Since  the  element  of  time  is 
important  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  a  plant  should  be  laid  out 
to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
movement  or  delay.  And  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
successive  steps  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  line  be  as  close  together 
as  possible  so  that  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  may  be  obtained. 

Editorial  Convonlanee 

It  is  not  good  sense  to  install 
an  editorial  room  far  distant 
from  the  composing  room.  Me¬ 
chanical  carriers  look  beautiful 
and  efficient  on  paper,  but  have 
a  way  of  deserting  you  at  critical 
moments,  thus  causing  serious 
loss  of  time.  Editors  should  have 
the  composing  room  as  close  as 
can  be.  but  still  removed  and 
distinctly  separate  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  room.  Communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sections  should 
be  as  speedy  as  possible. 

In  laying  out  an  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  certain  elements  can 
be  considered  as  less  exacting 
than  others  in  the  matter  of  time 
required  for  preparation  of  copy. 
Special  departments,  morgues, 
libraries,  feature  departments 
and  others  may  be  considered  as 
feeders  to  the  main  telegraph, 
local  and  “hot”  copy.  Art  de¬ 
partment  and  photographers’ 
quarters,  essential  to  the  editors, 
should  be  convenient  in  location 
but  also  located  so  that  transpor¬ 
tation  of  copy  to  the  engraving 
rooms  is  rapid  and  efficient. 

The  composing  room  is  rough¬ 
ly  divided  into  two  functions — 
the  production  of  news  matter 
and  production  ads.  Of  the 
two,  news-matter  production  is 
the  most  hurried  and  requires 
the  utmost  in  careful  planning. 
Copy  centralized  at  a  desk  where 
it  is  received  from  the  editors 
should  follow  the  shortest  path 
possible  to  and  from  the  ma¬ 


chines.  Proof  presses  and  proof¬ 
reading  should  be  the  next  step 
in  the  how,  after  which  should 
come  assembly  of  type  and  the 
make-up.  Ads  can  come  into 
the  line  of  production  from  an 
ad  department  located  at  the 
side  or  otherwise  near  the  make¬ 
up  area.  The  ad  department 
should,  in  itself,  be  laid  out  for 
uninterrupted  production  under 
whatever  system,  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine,  is  followed.  A  proofroom 
for  ads  alone,  if  volume  war¬ 
rants,  is  often  a  great  time  saver. 

Photo-engraving  departments, 
also  an  important  part  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  streamlined  layout 
without  much  difficulty,  but  re¬ 
quire  maximum  ventilation  and 
must  be  separated  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

After  makeup  is  completed, 
whether  on  a  turtle  or  a  bank, 
a  certain  amount  of  transporta¬ 
tion  is  required,  and  this  move¬ 
ment  should  preferably  be  on 
the  same  level.  In  other  words, 
it  is  better  to  retain  the  type 
form  on  the  composing-room 
floor  than  to  subject  it  to  an  ele¬ 
vator  and  its  attendant  hazards. 
In  many  plants  this  procedure 
will  require  a  larger  personnel, 
but  it  is  a  form  of  insurance 
worth  the  cost.  It  is  much  easier 
to  transport  a  mat  vertically 
than  it  is  a  form  of  type,  and 
much  less  risky.  When  space 
permits,  many  plants  cast  press 
plates  on  the  composing-room 
floor  level  and  then  send  them 
to  the  pressroom.  This  proce¬ 
dure  is  efficient,  but  requires  the 
return  of  old  plates,  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  dependent  on  a  plate  drop 
or  elevator.  Should  the  mat  be 
dropped  to  the  foundry,  it  should 
be  delivered  as  close  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  foundry  operations  as 
possible.  If  a  group  of  casting 
boxes  are  arranged  for  the  de- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
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Sinks 

don't  pay 

•  Newspaper  forms  meet  their  most  severe  test 
when  subjected  to  the  pressures  of  modern  mat¬ 
molding.  The  newspaper  production  executive 
knows  from  bitter  experience  that,  when  display 
typefaces  go  down  under  the  punishment  of  dry- 
mat  molding,  the  resulting  sinks  are  costly  to  the 
daily  newspaper. 

•  Sinks  require  substitution  of  lines  and  re-mold¬ 
ing  of  mats— or  worse  still— plate  make-overs. 
Such  delays  are  expensive  and  intolerable  to  the 
newspaper  publisher  determined  to  meet  estab¬ 
lished  deadlines. 

•  Even  under  the  most  severe  dry-mat  pressure, 
Ludlow  display  lines  have  been  found  to  stand 
up  notably  well.  Ludlow  equipment  offers  sound 
insurance  against  stereotyping  troubles  with  dis¬ 
play  composition.  Even  bold,  black  typefaces  in 
the  largest  sizes  can  take  it,  and  italic  and  script 
faces  are  likewise  molded  without  damage. 

•  In  addition,  Ludlow  affords  the  composing 
room  a  never-ending  supply  of  display  composi¬ 
tion,  rapidly  produced  and  handled  with  the  ease 
and  speed  inherent  in  all-slug  make-up.  Write  us 
for  full  information  regarding  this  and  many  other 
Ludlow  adventages. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago  14 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family 
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Timothy  A.  Ryan  Honored  by  1, 
Friends  at  Testimoniat  Dinner 


IN  A  SPONTANEOUS  tribute 

from  representatives  of  the 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
graphic  arts  industries,  Timothy 
Andrew  Ryan,  vice-president  of 
the  International  Printing  Ink 
division  of  Interchemical  Corp., 
was  feted  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
Oct.  7,  by  more  than  1,000 
friends  of  his  who  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
attend  the  dinner. 

Prominent  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  Tim  Ryan  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
New  Haven  (Ck>nn. )  Register,  as 
Publisher  John  Day  Jackson  told 
the  banquet  guests,  in  1003  as 
an  office  boy  14  years  of  age. 
Soon  he  asked  to  be  sent  to  the 
pressroom,  became  an  apprentice 
and  worked  up  to  pressroom 
superintendent. 

Became  Seletmae 

He  joined  the  Boston  office  of 
Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  as  a  sales¬ 
man,  covering  the  New  England 
territory  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  about  1921  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  and  became 
vice-president  of  the  firm,  hold¬ 
ing  that  office  until  1928  when 
the  company  merged  with  other 
firms  to  form  the  International 
Printing  Ink  Co.  and  he  was 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
new  organization  in  charge  of 
the  news  ink  division. 

Described  as  knowing  every¬ 
body  in  the  publishing  business 
by  first  names,  Mr.  Ryan,  a  one¬ 
time  organizer  and  lifelong 
member  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  of  North  America 
occupies  a  unique  position  of 
trust  by  both  publishers  and 
union.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  Jackson,  A.  Wallace  Chaun- 
cey,  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  Interchemical  Corp.,  and  John 
B.  Boscoe,  vice-president  of  the 
union,  who  spoke  for  Maj. 
George  L.  Berry,  union  presi¬ 
dent,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 

“Timmy  Ryan,”  declared  Maj. 
Berry  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boscoe, 
"has  been  active  both  in  trade 
union  matters  and  in  man¬ 
agerial  responsibilities,  and  he 
has  found  it  possible  to  perform 
these  two  services  without  em¬ 
barrassment  to  himself  or  to 
those  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  responsibilities.  Thus  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  he  estab¬ 
lishes  .  .  .  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
escapable  community  of  interest 
between  management  and  labor. 

Describing  Mr.  Ryan’s  work 
for  Interchemical,  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  applauded:  “He  knows  his 
job  and  he  knows  everyone 
worth  knowing  in  his  profession. 
Whether  it  be  day  or  night  he  is 
ready  to  aid  any  newspaper 
where  technical  or  ink  trouble 
faces  the  pressroom  crew.  .  .  . 
When  anything  arises  which  is 
food  for  labor,  he  backs  it  by 
personal  effort  at  personal  in¬ 
convenience  and  expense.  .  .  . 
When  men  get  into  trouble  he 
makes  it  his  duty  and  his  prob¬ 


lem  to  help  them  out.  .  .  .  When 
other  men  need  something  it  is 
never  too  much  trouble  nor  is 
there  too  little  time  for  him  to 
get  it  for  them.  He  has  always 
met  everyone  with  a  smile.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  patron  saint  to  a  few  of 
us,  a  father  confessor  to  more  of 
us  and  a  general  wet  nurse  to 
all  of  us.” 

Presentations  were  made  to 
Mr.  Ryan  at  the  dinner  of  a  life 
membership  in  his  union  and  a 
Buick  station  wagon  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  earlie.st  possible 
moment. 

John  J.  Shea,  general  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  Hearst  Publica¬ 
tions,  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  toastmaster. 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Plans 
New  Post-War  Plant 

Property  has  been  acquired  by 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  for 
a  new  plant,  which  will  be  built 
after  the  war,  according  to  R.  H. 
Johnson,  general  manager. 

No  plans  for  the  new  building 
have  yet  been  drawn,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said,  nor  have  any  ideas 
been  formulated  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  Mirror  has  outgrown  its 
present  building  at  235  East  45th 
St. 

’The  property  purchased  is  a 
full  block  site  on  the  east  side 
of  Second  Ave.  between  39th  and 
40th  St.,  running  back  to  the 
new  roadway  leading  to  the  38th 
St.  Midtown  Tunnel.  The  loca¬ 
tion  was  selected  because  it  af¬ 
fords  “unusual  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,”  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told  by  Martin  Huberth,  Jr.,  of 
Huberth  and  Huberth.  realtors 
negotiating  the  deal.  The  plot 
was  assessed  at  $426,000. 


Study  Covers  Ideas 
For  Paper  Etonomies 

continued  from  page  65 


being  condensed  into  one  or  two 
columns,  on  pages  containing 
news.  However,  full  page  ads 
cover  all  of  the  printed  space, 
omitting  date  lines,  a  style  pre¬ 
vailing  in  magazines. 

The  presentation  of  news  is 
a  matter  of  taste  and  there  is  no 
standard  because  no  two  news¬ 
papers  are  alike.  Therefore,  the 
conservation  of  space  is  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity,  initiative 
and  courage  of  the  ^itor  and 
the  publisher. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many 
small  economies  can  be  achieved 
in  the  makeup  of  a  newspaper, 
the  total  of  which  is  important. 
Each  careful  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  uses  one  or  more  ways  of 
reducing  the  space  occupied  by 
news  and  features.  A  study  of 
various  newspapers  will  reveal 
many  practical  ways  to  emulate 
the  Latin  expression — Multum  in 
Parvo — much  in  little. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  tha  graphic  arts  industry,  publishars,  machanieal 
suparintendants,  and  of  his  own  firm,  tha  Intarnational  Printing  Ink,  divl> 
sion  of  Intarchamical  Corp.,  gathar  at  a  banquat  to  honor  Timothy  A.  Ryan, 
IPI  vica-prasidant.  Laft  to  right  ara:  Arthur  S.  Thompson,  ganaral  man- 
agar,  Gaorga  H.  Merrill  Co.;  Capt.  Jamas  H.  Stahiman,  USNR,  publisher, 
Nashvilla  (Tann.)  Bannar;  Josaph  V,  Connolly,  prasidant.  King  Faaturas 
Syndicata;  John  Day  Jackson,  publisher,  Naw  Havan  Ragistar;  Tim  Ryan; 
John  J.  Shaa,  ganaral  production  director,  Haarst  Newspapers,  and  A. 
Wallace  Chauncay,  vica-prasidant  and  traasurar  of  Intarchamical  Corp. 


Planning  a  Plant 
For  Convenience 

continued  from  page  69 

livery  of  plates  to  the  pressroom 
at  a  central  point,  the  rear  of 
those  boxes  should  be  the  site  of 
the  mat  delivery.  The  necessary 
operations  required  for  the  mat 
at  that  point  may  be  completed 
there  and  the  mat  easily  and 
quickly  placed  in  the  boxes  for 
casting.  Space  shouid  also  be 
provided  at  the  rear  of  the  cast¬ 
ing  boxes  for  the  storage  of  old 
press  plates  for  the  replenish¬ 
ment  of  the  pots.  The  more 
important  feature  in  connection 
with  the  stereotype  foundry  is 
to  locate  it  so  that  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  plates  to  the  pressroom 
is  immediate.  The  ideal  would 
be  to  locate  the  foundry  in  the 
center  of  the  pressroom,  but  ob¬ 
vious  difficulties  are  present  to 
prevent  this,  and  the  compro¬ 
mise  is  to  place  it  somewhere 
along  the  center  of  the  side  of 
the  pressroom,  or  at  one  end  if 
the  presses  are  laid  out  in  a 
nearly  square  room. 

Pressroom  layouts  are  many 
times  modified  by  the  shape  of 
the  building  or  other  limitations, 
but  in  any  layout  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  quick  deliv¬ 
ery  of  papers  to  the  mail-room 
is  of  paramount  importance. 
Convenience  and  efficiency  in 
the  handling  of  rolls  of  paper  to 
the  pressroom  are  important 
considerations,  and  full  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  taken  of  the 
newer  techniques  in  this  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  mail-room  facilities  are  a 
very  important  factor  in  the 
speed  of  delivery  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  To  regard  the  mail- 
room  as  nothing  more  than  a  de¬ 
partment  in  which  papers  are  to 
be  bundled  is  a  mistake.  It 
should  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  production  facilities,  re¬ 
quiring  a  quick  dispatch  of  the 
bundles  as  well  as  a  place  for 
wrapping. 

A  seven-day  morning  paper 
will  usually  require  a  larger 
pressroom  and  mail-room  than 


a  six-day  evening,  due  to  the 
larger  Sunday  issue,  but  if  dis¬ 
tribution  requirements  are  not 
too  severe,  the  Sunday  issue  may 
require  only  a  normal  pressroom 
or  mailroom. 

It  is  useless  to  lay  down  a  rule- 
of-thumb  for  the  layout  of  a 
plant  until  all  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  are  considered  and  the 
special  or  individual  require¬ 
ments  established. 

But  enough  cannot  be  said  for 
complete  fireproof  construction 
in  the  modern  newspaper  plant. 
Insurance  charges  are  greatly 
lowered,  peace  of  mind  is  en¬ 
couraged  and  the  great  hazard 
of  a  crippling  fire  is  eliminated. 
Fire-prevention  devices,  sprink¬ 
ler  systems  and  other  appur¬ 
tenances  of  fireproof  buildings 
shouid  be  used  with  judgment. 
For  instance,  sprinkler  heads 
above  stereotype  pots  or  above 
electrical  switchboards  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  rather  than  helpful. 
Large-vent  ducts  should  be 
equipped,  if  they  convey  dust  or 
inflammable  particles,  with  spe¬ 
cial  automatic  devices  to  extin¬ 
guish  fire.  Provision  should  be 
made,  if  possible,  for  a  standby 
machine  for  each  key  machine 
used  in  a  newspaper  plant.  Many 
times  when  a  single  machine  is 
relied  upon,  such  as  a  mat  roller, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
either  a  second  machine  for 
emergency  use,  or  some  other 
method  of  molding,  so  that  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  assured  when  a 
breakdown  occurs. 

Designs  of  newspaper  plants 
do  not  coincide  closely  with  the 
designs  of  the  average  office 
building,  because  of  the  large 
clear  areas  required  for  press¬ 
rooms  and  other  departments. 
Buildings  for  offices  alone  are 
more  efficient  if  the  elevator 
banks,  stairs  and  sanitary  fa¬ 
cilities  are  placed  near  the  cen¬ 
ter,  so  that  offices  may  be  placed 
around  the  periphery  of  the  lot 
to  provide  the  maximum  amount 
of  daylight  and  ventilation. 
Newspaper  buildings  need  the 
central  space  for  the  use  of  the 
large  departments,  the  areas  of 
which  should  not  be  cut  up  by 
stairs  and  elevators. 
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Mobile  Dailies 
Move  fo  New  Home 


TOP  photo  shows  tho  new  modern  home  of  the  Mobile  Press  and 
Register  at  GoTemment  and  Cloirbome  Sts.  This  night  view 
shows  mony  of  the  thousands  of  gloss  bricks  used  in  the  structure. 
Lower  photo  shows  the  editoriol  rooms.  In  the  picture  is  a  sound¬ 
proof  room  for  teletype  machines.  The  afternoon  and  morning  popers 
receire  three  news  services — Associated  Press.  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service— on  o  24-hour  schedule. 


Edward  of  Linofype 
Surceeds  (.  W.  Reed 

William  K.  (“Bill”)  Edward, 
who  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  covering  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island  and  Staten  Island  as  a 
production  engineer  for  the 
Linotype  Co.,  has  succeeded 
Charles  W,  Reed  as  Linotype 
representative  in  lower  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Reed,  after  more 
than  25  years  with  Linotype,  had 
asked  to  be  retired  and  is  now 
taking  things  easy  on  his  farm  in 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

Before  joining  the  Linotype 
staff  in  December,  1936,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  was  a  salesman  for  Brandt- 
jen  &  Kluge,  Inc.,  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the 
New  York  City  chapter  of  the 
Printers  Supply  Salesmen’s 
Guild. 

Revise  War  Maps 

NEA  Service  is  distributing 
war  maps  that  can  be  revised  at 
the  last  minute  before  publica¬ 
tion.  After  casting,  NEA  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  stereotyper  rout 
out  enough  of  the  Ben  Day 
shaded  area  to  indicate  the  latest 
Allied  gains  in  German-held  ter¬ 


ritory.  Thus,  the  white  area 
will  be  Allied-held  and  the 
shaded  area  German.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  also  that  arrows  can  be 
routed  into  black  portions  of  the 
map  designating  the  Channel  or 
North  Sea  to  indicate  action 
along  that  shore. 

Gravure  Is  Subjerf  for 
Sludy  Series  in  N.  Y. 

"Study  in  Gravure,”  an  eight- 
week  series  of  elementary  stud¬ 
ies  in  gravure  for  those  who 
work  with  or  are  interested  in 
gravure,  began  Oct.  10  at  the 
Salon,  Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel, 
New  York,  with  a  class  of  over 
200. 

V.  Winfield  Challenger,  print¬ 
ing  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  is  general  chairman  of 
the  committee  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  publications,  printers  and 
suppliers  offering  the  course. 

Subjects  to  be  covered  in¬ 
clude:  printing  processes,  intro¬ 
duction  to  color,  preparation  of 
copy,  gravure  engravings  and 
paper  and  inks.  Visits  to  roto¬ 
gravure  plants  are  part  of 
the  course.  Lecturers  include: 
Carl  R.  Foss,  Len  Pinover,  Ar¬ 
thur  Dultgen,  Ben  Dalgin,  Frank 
Sportelli,  William  Milanese,  T.  J. 
Carnese  and  C.  J.  Naylor. 


Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  9 — The  Mo¬ 
bile  Press-Register  moved  Into 
its  new  and  modern  home  last 
week  at  Government  and  Clair- 
borne  Sts. 

In  making  the  move  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  70  tons 
of  machinery  seven  blocks,  but 
no  interruption  to  delivery  or 
service  to  the  public  was  ex¬ 
perienced. 

The  handsome  two-story  build¬ 
ing  contains  3,800  glass  blocks 
in  the  exterior,  adding  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  structure. 

The  mechanical  departments 
are  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  and  second  floors.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  of  8,000  square  feet 
has  maple  flooring  and  is  lighted 
by  63  fluorescent  light  fixtures 
and  23  incandescent  lamps. 

A  giant  Duplex  Super-Duty 
press  25V^  feet  high  is  embedded 
in  concrete.  It  has  a  printing 
capacity  of  36,000  40-page  papers 
per  hour,  and  has  a  fast  speed 
for  printing  80-page  papers  of 
eight  sections  each  in  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

At  the  first  floor  level  is  what 
is  known  as  the  reel  room  where 
the  rolls  of  paper  are  maneuv¬ 
ered  by  the  dolly  and  set  into 
position  on  spindles  for  auto¬ 
matic  feed. 

A  set  of  iron  circular  steps  go 
up  to  the  operating  level,  which 
has  maple  flooring  and  a  fire¬ 
proof  control  room  which  houses 
resisters  and  electrical  switches. 

A  74-foot  conveyor  delivers 
the  papers  to  the  mailing  room 
which  is  more  than  2,000  square 
feet  in  floor  area. 

The  Register,  morning  paper, 
and  the  I^ess,  afternoon,  com¬ 
bined  on  Sunday  as  the  Press- 
Register.  are  owned  by  the  Mo¬ 
bile  Daily  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
which  J.  A.  McGowin  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  R.  B. 
Chandler  is  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent. 

50  Yean  Service 

Bradenton,  Fla.,  Oct.  8 — Com¬ 
memorating  50  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  employment  with  the 
R.  W.  Page  Corporation.  C.  A. 
Brasch,-  foreman  of  the  Braden¬ 
ton  Herald  composing  room  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given 
bv  President  A.  H.  Chapman  of 
the  corporation  here  a  few 
nights  ago.  Other  diners  were 
'"'''r.  Rrasch’s  co-workers  on  the 
Herald,  with  their  wives,  the 
whole  number  at  the  dinner  be¬ 
ing  42.  At  the  dinner  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  presented  the  honor  guest 
with  a  watch,  suitably  engraved: 
and  Mr.  Brasch’s  co-workers  on 
the  Herald  gave  him  a  cameo 
ring. 

Killed  in  Action 

Pvt.  John  D.  Curran,  21.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  pressman,  and  Pvt. 
Victor  M.  Biss.  Tribune  roto 
press  deoartment  employe,  have 
been  k'lled  in  action,  making  a 
total  of  12  men  from  the  Tribune 
who  have  died  in  service. 


MERCURY 

newspaper  ll 
rollers  /4 


Whan  tha  "ataraos" 
aia  mada.  and  tha 
praasaa  ara  raady  to 
roll,  ba  caitain  that 
rollar  adiualmanta 
will  not  dalay  tha 
daadllnal  Raly  on 
Marcury  Nawspapar 
RoUara  to  halp  yon 
“hit  tho  atroat"  on 
tima.  Tholr  parioct 
balanca  aaauiaa  Ti- 
brationloaa  pariotm* 
anco.  Thair  ruggod 
coating  ramaina 
amooth,  uniiorm. 
Uawleaa  undar  hoary 
uaago.  lOgh  apoada, 
and  raaullant  irictioa. 
hara  no  aUoct  on 
tham.  Thoy'ia  built 
ior  aarrica. 
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^  War-Time  Maintenance 


LUBRICATION 

«/  PONT  OUTOPt&TB 


A  — Shaving-knii*  box  bearing* 

B  — Cutting-Bow  spindle 
C cooling  stand  end) 

C  -Cutting-saw  spindle 
(costing-box  end) 

D  —End  oi  shaving-kniie  box 
E  -Shaving-knife  box  beaxing 
F  — Coxe  locldng-links  and  studs 
0  — Pouxing-sheet  handle 
H  — Potixing-sheet  pivot  bxackets 
1  -Costing-box  opexating  txeadle 


I  —Coxe  suppoxting-bxacket  xoUs 
K  —Coxe  turning-links 
(Casting-box  end) 

L  — Motox 

M  —Coxe  tuxning-links  (Fxame  end) 
N  — Staxting  levex  (not  shown) 

O  —Sow  Dxiving  shaft  beoxings 
P  — Dxive  shaft  beoxings 
Q  —Dxiving  woxm  and  dxiving-woxm 
geax  case 


Most  effective  of  cdl  maintenance  precautions 
is.  of  course,  thorough  lubrication.  This  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  Pony  Autoplate  shows  the  points 
which  should  be  lubricated  regularly.  "Q", 
the  gear  cose,  should  be  packed  with  600  W 
or  other  good  worm  and  gear  grease ...  all 
other  points  lubricated  with  S  A£  20  or  SAE  30 
grade  oil. 
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Pacific  G.  L's 
Carry  Problems 
To  Miss  Fixit 

Honolulu  Advertiser's 

Feature  Has  Caught  on 
Solidly  with  Servicemen 

By  T/Sgt.  George  E.  Doying,  Ir. 

Stoii  Member,  The  Leatherneck 

Honolulu,  T.  H. — A  “Fixit” 
column  that  has  become  the 
Bible  of  servicemen  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Sai¬ 
pan,  is  a  wartime  feature  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Not  yet  three  years  old,  the 
column  already  is  as  much  an 
institution  among  G.I.  Joes  as 
their  camp  recreation  hall. 
Through  the  question  -  answer 
technique,  servicemen  settle 
scores  of  bivouac  arguments 
over  those  apparently  trivial 
points  of  fact  that  can  become 
so  important  a  long  way  from 
home — such  as  the  date  Joe 
Louis  became  heavyweight 
champion  or  the  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  servicemen  from  New 
York  and  Texas — recover  lost 
articles  and  carry  on  a  lively 
barter  for  radios,  irons,  musical 
instruments,  pets,  etc. 

Read  Widely 

But  the  Advertiser's  Fixit 
column  is  much  bigger  than  its 
actual  customers.  Thousands  of 
servicemen  read  it  daily  for 
the  spritely  line  of  chatter  and 
repartee  of  the  column’s  author 
—Ilona  B.  Selle,  a  pixie-ish  look¬ 
ing  blonde  with  a  big  smile  and 
a  coronet  halo  hair-do.  Reeder 
Interest  surveys  show  that 
"what  Fixit  says”  rates  higher 
than  most  comic  strips,  which 
are  dear  to  all  servicemen. 

An  example  of  why  is  the  day 
someone  turned  in  a  Navy  chief 
petty  ofificer’s  cap.  Miss  Fixit 
pag^  him  with,  “Hey,  chief, 
here’s  your  hat,  what’s  your 
hurry?”,  to  the  glee  of  every 
sailor  within  reading  distance. 

The  column  started  almost  by 
chance,  in  April,  1942.  Service¬ 
men  were  continually  dropping 
in  at  the  Advertiser’s  city  room 
to  get  information  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  assigned  his  105-pound  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  the  job  of 
answering  them.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  she  suggested  making  a 
column  of  the  job.  ’The  editor 
was  skeptical  but  he  agreed  to 
a  trial  basis. 

“I  got  a  dollar  extra  for  those 
first  columns,”  Mrs.  Selle  re¬ 
lates.  "Five  of  them  a  week.” 

The  column  has  spread  the 
Advertiser’s  circulation  to  vir¬ 
tually  all  points  in  the  Pacific 
where  American  servicemen  are 
stationed.  As  many  thousand 
copies  of  each  issue  are  flown 
to  outposts  as  air  transportation 
permits.  Within  a  week  after 
Saipan  was  secured.  Miss  Fixit 
was  acknowledging  letters — and 
settling  disputes — from  the  as¬ 
sault  forces  there. 

The  Advertiser’s  Fixit  service 
operates  quite  informally.  ’The 
only  rules  are,  one  question  at 
a  time  and  no  medical  nor  love 
problems.  “I’m  neither  a  doctor 
nor  Dorothy  Dix,  Mrs.  Selle 
quipped  once,  but  she  couldn’t 


resist  the  lovesick  sailor  who 
wanted  to  know  why  girls  he 
kissed  always  closed  their  eyes. 

Quoth  Miss  Fixit: 

“You  can’t  see  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage  at  such  close  range,  so 
it’s  more  practical  to  shut  your 
eyes  and  enjoy  yourself.” 

Mrs.  Selle  uses  two  “props” 
as  integral  parts  of  the  column. 
Both  resulted  from  expediency. 
At  first,  she  was  partial  to 
marines,  calling  them  “kinfolk.” 
Men  from  other  services  began 
to  heckle.  At  a  party  one  night, 
some  one  suggested  that,  after 
all,  all  servicemen  were  Uncle 
Sam’s  boys  and  therefore  “kin¬ 
folk.”  Ever  since  then,  “kin¬ 
folk”  has  been  Miss  Fixit’s  term 
for  all  servicemen. 

“Hoibert"  Takes  Rap 

“Hoibert”  is  Miss  Fixit’s 
stooge  and  fall  guy.  He  was 
born  to  cover  up  a  mistake  but 
his  Brooklynese  has  lived  to 
sparkle  the  column. 

“I  told  a  marine  in  one  col¬ 
umn,”  Mrs.  Selle  explained, 
“that  the  Chicago  Tribune  had 
the  largest  circulation  of  any 
American  newspaper.  And  did 
I  ever  get  the  razzberries  from 
the  lads  from  New  York.  So 
I  invented  Hoibert  and  blamed 
the  bum  dope  on  him.” 

Top-ranking  officers  have  offi¬ 
cially  paid  tribute  to  the  mor¬ 
ale-building  effects  of  the  col¬ 
umn.  Last  Memorial  Day,  while 
in  Honolulu  for  a  radio  talk. 
Admiral  Chester  A.  Nimitz, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  fleet,  personally  stopped 
at  Miss  Fixit’s  desk.  “Just 
dropped  in  to  tell  you  I  think 
you’re  doing  a  marvelous  job 
for  the  men  and  I  hope  you’ll 
keep  it  up,”  he  said. 

Equally  treasured,  however, 
is  the  letter  from  a  sailor — one 
of  many  like  it — which  said:  "I 
am  just  writing  a  letter  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  someone  who  is  working 
hard  at  a  job  that,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  goes  quite  a  way  in 
helping  win  this  war.” 

Mrs.  Selle,  a  native  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  broke  into  newspaper  work 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  she 
moved  with  her  family  as  a 
little  girl  in  pigtails.  She  went 
to  Hollywood  in  1931,  then  to 
Seattle,  then  to  Shanghai  where 
she  did  fashions  for  the  Yankee 
Clipper.  She  came  to  Honolulu 
in  1938  to  join  the  Advertiser. 

■ 

Latin-Americans 
Guests  of  Newsivomen 

Washington,  Oct.  11 — A  group 
of  editors  from  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  arrived  in  the 
U.  S.  today  for  a  tour  of  military 
cmd  industrial  establishments  as 
guests  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  and  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

On  the  tour  are:  Lenka  Franu- 
lic,  writer  for  Revista  Ercilla, 
Chile;  Senora  Berta  Arocenes 
De  Martinez  Marquez,  editor  of 
Ellas,  Cuba;  Senora  Aurora  Es¬ 
trada  y  Ayala  De  Ramirez  Perez, 
Ecuadorian  magazine  and  radio 
writer;  Senora  Elsa  De  Barrios, 
director  of  Proa,  Guatemala; 
Gloria  Menendez  Mina,  director 
of  Azul,  Guatemala;  Senora 
Raquel  Delgado  De  Castro,  di¬ 
rector  of  Vida  y  Salud,  Peru; 
Laura  De  Arce,  director  of  the 
radio  program  “Mujeres  de 
America.”  Uruguay. 
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Reporter's  Tip 
Leads  to  Big 
Political  Story 

Through  painstaking  follow- ' 
up  of  a  tip  given  one  of  its  re-  j 
porters,  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  recently  was  able  to  I 
break  one  of  the  most  sensa- 1 
tional  political  expose  stories  in  , 
Los  Angeles  in  many  years.  j 

In  a  signed  story  by  Reporter  j 
Carl  Greenburg,  the  Examiner  > 
charged  that  Hal  Styles,  Demo- 1 
cratic  nominee  for  Congress  who  | 
had  the  militant  support  of  the  j 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee 
in  defeating  Dies  Committee 
Member  John  M.  Costello  for 
the  nomination,  is  a  former 
Kleagle  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  that  he  was  once  under  sen¬ 
tence  to  Sing  Sing  Prison  for  j 
perjury.  ,  I 

Greenburg  received'  the  tip  | 
several  weeks  previously  and ; 
quiet  investigation  was  begun  in  j 
New  York,  the  story  being 
checked  and  worked  up  there 
and  in  Los  Angeles.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  Styles  at  time  of  his  al¬ 
lege  indictment  and  conviction 
on  the  perjury  charge  was  se¬ 
cured.  (A  new  trial  was  subse¬ 
quently  ordered  and  the  indict¬ 
ment  eventually  dismissed,  it 
was  said.) 

Radio  Commentator 

’The  Examiner  story  stated  that 
Styles,  who  conducts  a  radio 
program,  “Help  ’Thy  Neighbor,” 
headed  the  K.K.K.  in  Jamaica. 
N.  "Y.,  in  1927  and  1928  and  there 
led  a  demonstration  which  flared 
into  a  riot  and  fight  with  the 
police.  His  alleged  indictment 
and  conviction  in  a  lower  court 
of  perjury  were  the  outgrowth 
of  his  testimony  at  the  bribery 
trial  of  two  political  figures 
there. 

’The  Examiner  expose  was 
quickly  taken  up  by  the  Times 
and  Herald-Express  and  caused 
consternation  among  the  ranks 
of  his  supporters.  Styles  has 
not  specifically  denied  the 
charges,  refuses  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  reporters.  On  his 
radio  program  he  has  com¬ 
plained  he  is  being  “smeared” 
and  has  had  his  children  attest 
that  he  is  a  “good  father.”  I 

Los  Angeles  Democratic  lead- 1 
ers  have  been  reluctant  to  dis- 1 
cuss  the  disclosure,  and  the  i 
chairman  of  the  Democratic 
county  central  committee,  declin¬ 
ing  a  statement,  pointed  out: 
‘"nie  Democrats  inherited  Styles 
after  the  defeat  on  the  Demo-  i 
cratic  ticket  of  John  M.  Costello 
in  the  primary  election.” 

■ 

Wacs  Handle  Pix  | 

News  pictures  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  coming  in  by  radio,  are  < 
sent  by  two  members  of  the 
"Women’s  Army  Corps  working 
in  the  Signal  Corps’  radio  tele¬ 
photo  office  at  headquarters,  Eu¬ 
ropean  ’Dieater  of  Operations. 
’They  are  Pfc.  "Vondel  I.  Judkins 
of  Richmond  Springs,  Tex.  and 
Cpl.  Anita  Katen  of  Greenwich. 
Conn.  Pfc.  Judkins  was  a  radio  ( 
mechanic  in  civilian  life  and  I 
Cpl.  Katen  was  a  dress  designer.  ■ 


interpreted 
by  the  newspaper  read¬ 
er,  service  is  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  ren¬ 
der  aid  and  guidance  to 
the  progress  of  a  com¬ 
munity:  it  means  edi¬ 
torial  guidance  as  well 
as  an  impartial  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  news. 

In  these  important  ways, 
the  Union-Star  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  trusted  source 
of  service  ...  a  sustained 
trust  as  evidenced  hy  its 
leadership  in  City  Zone 
circulation  for  over  nine 
consecutive  years. 
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Editor’s  First  Duty  Is 
To  Reader— Dimitman 

Chicago  Sun  Executive  Editor  Tells 
Value  of  Orderly  News  Presentation 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

AN  EDITOR  is  responsible  to 


only  one  person — and  that’s 
not  the  publisher — but  the  reader 
who  pays  three 
or  four  cents  for 
h  i  s  newspaper, 
in  the  opinion 
of  Eli  Zachary 
Dimitman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of 
Marshall  Field’s 
Chicago  Sun. 

Going  on  that 
premise,  Mr.  Di¬ 
mitman,  who  is 
rounding  out  his 
first  year  and  a 
half  with  the 
Sun,  believes 
that  a  newspaper  ought  to  be 
planned  and  created  with  the 
reader  in  mind  at  all  times. 
“While  editors  will  have  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  as  to  how  to  satisfy 
the  reader’s  wants,”  he  said,  “I 
personally  favor  an  orderly, 
easy-to-read  paper,  something  in 
which  the  reader  can  find  things 
easily.” 

Formerly  in  Philadelphia 

”E.  Z.”  went  to  the  Sun  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  where 
he  had  served  as  executive  editor 
after  having,  previously  earned 
his  spurs  as  city  editor,  reporter 
and  rewriteman.  His  experience 
proved  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  Sun,  which  had  had  two  edi¬ 
tors  since  its  inception  in  De¬ 
cember,  1941.  Mr.  Field  had 
taken  over  the  title  of  editor, 
assuming  responsibility  for  the 
Sun’s  editorial  policy.  He  turned 
over  to  Mr,  Dimitman  complete 
control  of  the  news  and  feature 
content  of  the  paper. 

He  was  city  editor  when  the 
late  Moses  L.  Annenberg  took 
oyer  the  Inquirer  in  1936.  Mr. 
Dimitman  was  made  executive 
editor  at  once.  He  changed 
type  faces  and  make-up  and 
used  more  pictures.  He  did  more 
than  that,  however,  in  breathing 
new  life  into  the  Inquirer.  He 
made  his  staff  extremely  news 
and  feature  minded. 

When  he  took  over  his  duties 
at  the  Sun,  in  March,  1943,  the 
Field  paper  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  walk,  after  having  ex¬ 
perienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  new  -  born  Journalistic  baby 
whose  daily  task  was  to  com¬ 
pete  with  96-year-old  virulent 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Dimitman’s  record  at  the 
Inquirer  had  been  most  impres¬ 
sive.  The  paper’s  circulation  rose 
from  270,000  to  461,000  daily, 
and  from  650,000  to  1,380,000 
Sunday,  during  his  reign.  ’There 
were  those  at  the  Sun  who  ex¬ 
pected  Dimitman  figuratively  to 
put  a  chunk  under  the  Sun  and 
lift  it  out  of  the  quagmire  in 
which  it  was  fioundering  in  an 
effort  to  survive  under  the  gruel¬ 
ing  competition  of  the  Tribune. 

Instead,  E.  Z.  quietly  went 
about  his  job — contrary  to  re- 
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peated  rumors  that  he  was  the 
torpedo  type  of  editor — and  be¬ 
gan  to  make  the  Sun  more  read¬ 
able,  typographically  and  jour¬ 
nalistically.  Nothing  outstand¬ 
ing  happened  over  night,  but 
gradually  the  Sun  began  to  take 
shape  and  form,  according  to  the 
pattern  its  executive  editor  had 
in  mind.  He  left  the  editorial 
policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Sun’s 
owner,  while  he  concentrated  on 
the  news  end. 

That  he  has  achieved  some 
measure  of  success  in  making 
the  Sun  more  attractive  can  be 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the 
Sun  was  awarded  the  F.  Way- 
land  Ayer  Cup  last  April,  there¬ 
by  receiving  the  highest  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  14th  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  typography 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  ’The 
award  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
excellence  in  typography,  make¬ 
up  and  press  work. 

Of  all  the  honors  that  have 
come  to  the  Sun  in  recent 
months,  the  Ayer  award  is  dear¬ 
est  to  Mr.  Dimitman’s  heart.  It 
is  recognition  of  his  basic  work¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  giving  the 
reader  an  orderly,  easy-to-read 
paper.  The  award  came  in  a 
wartime  year,  when  the  Sun  was 
feeling  the  pinch  of  newsprint 
restrictions  perhaps  nrjore  keenly 
than  some  of  its  older  competi¬ 
tors  who  had  more  leeway  un¬ 
der  the  WPB  quota  system. 

Scores  Circulation  Gain 

Circulationwise.  the  Sun  has 
gained  about  60.000  daily  since 
Mr.  Dimitman  took  command. 
This  increase,  although  compara¬ 
tively  modest,  is  significant  when 
newsprint  restrictions  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  gain  has 
been  chiefly  in  city  circulation. 
The  Sunday  paper  has  lopped  off 
its  far-flung  circulation  in  favor 
of  a  more  concentrated  coverage 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Commenting  on  the  lessons 
learned  under  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing,  the  Sun  executive  editor  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  busy  readers,  edi¬ 
tors  have  discovered  they  don’t 
have  to  devote  two-and-one-half 
columns  to  tell  a  story.  “We 
have  learned  that  closely  writ¬ 
ten  and  closely  edited  newspa¬ 
pers  are  what  the  public  wants,” 
he  said.  ”I  don’t  think  editors 
will  ever  go  back  to  the  long- 
winded  style  of  news  reporting 
again.” 

He  described  the  Sun  as  a 
newspaper  with  general  appeal, 
with  no  attempt  to  emulate  the 
all-inclusive  New  York  Times. 
"At  the  Sun,”  he  said,  “we  feel 
that  news  and  features  have 
equal  rights.  When  we  have  to 
cut  editorial  content,  we  reduce 
news  and  features  proportion¬ 
ately,  according  to  our  pattern 
of  general  coverage.” 

After  the  war,  the  Sun  intends 
to  continue  to  watch  its  news¬ 


print  usage  closely,  he  pointed 
out,  in  accordance  with  seasonal 
changes  and  allotments  of  space. 
He  can  see  no  sound  reason  for 
returning  to  extravagant  pre¬ 
war  use  of  valuable  white  paper. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Dimitman 
anticipates  a  shift  in  the  type  of 
news  the  public  will  want  in  the 
post-war  period.  Foreign  news, 
now  largely  war  dispatches,  will 
become  interpretative  and  more 
political  in  content,  he  thinks. 
Washington  news  will  be  largely 
economic,  with  local  and  domes¬ 
tic  news  coming  into  their  own. 

There  will  be  new  patterns 
established  in  the  field  of  local 
and  domestic  news,  he  believes. 
Labor  news,  for  instance,  will 
be  developed  on  the  basis  that 
it  will  be  more  than  reports  of 
strikes.  “Editors  will  recognize 
that  the  cost  of  living  and  hous¬ 
ing  are  a  part  of  the  labor  news 
front,”  he  predicted,  “and  they 
will  strive  to  give  a  more  honest 
report  of  the  every-day  happen¬ 
ings  of  organized  labor.” 

Turning  to  the  post-war  man¬ 
agement  problems  facing  edi¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Dimitman  said  that 
while  returning  service  men  will 
create  new  problems,  there  is 
every  indication  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  strengthen  their  staffs 
in  the  reconversion  period. 

Better  Stofis  Alter  War 

“During  the  last  two  years, 
papers  have  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  second  rate  work,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Inexperienced  per¬ 
sonnel  and  oldtimers  have  been 
hired  with  the  definite  under¬ 
standing  that  when  men  return 
from  war,  the  replacement  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  out.  unless  they  have 
demonstrated  their  value  by 
good  work.” 

He  sees  many  headaches  ahead 
in  the  shifting  of  staffs  back  to 
pre-war  levels.  Men  who  left 
the  paper  as  office  boys  or  junior 
reporters,  and  who  have  since 
become  military  officers,  won’t 
be  satisfied  to  return  to  their 
old  jobs,  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Dimitman,  who  has  spent 
more  than  20  years  as  a  morning 
newspaperman,  worked  on  the 
old  Philadelphia  Press,  North 
American,  and  Public  Ledger, 
before  joining  the  Inquirer  as 
a  rewriteman.  All  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  newspaper  experience  had 
been  in  Philadelphia,  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Chicago  Sun.  He 
readily  admits  that  he  is  still 
learning  about  Chicago  and  the 
midwestern  point  of  view,  but 
he  contends  that,  primarily,  the 
news  problems  are  the  same  as 
those  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dimitman  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  smooth  organi¬ 
zation  that  he  has  developed  in 
the  year  and  a  half  he  has  been 
executive  editor  of  the  Sun.  He 
has  ironed  out  the  kinks  and 
has  directed  a  staff  of  writers 
and  editors  who  have  received 
a  number  of  individual  honors. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  bestowed 
three  of  its  six  1943  professional 
achievement  awards  to  Sun  staff 
men.  SDX  awards  were  given 
to  Frederick  Kuh,  chief  of  the 
London  bureau,  for  outstanding 
foreign  correspondence:  to  Sam 
O’Neal,  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  for  outstanding 
stories  from  the  national  capital; 
and  to  Charles  Werner,  editorial 
cartoonist. 


Sun  photographers  won  niat 
awards  this  year,  including  tbt 
national  grand  prize  to  John 
Mendicino  for  his  entry  in  tht 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Ca*. 
paign,  along  with  first  place  and 
other  awards  to  Sun  cameramti 
for  their  entries  in  the  first  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  picture  exhibi¬ 
tion  held  in  conjunction  with 
Journalism  Week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  best  Wir 
Bond  selling  photograph  contest 
in  Chicago,  and  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Chicago  Press  Photogn- 
phers  Association  exhibit. 

’The  most  recent  national  awaid 
was  that  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners  Club  to  Sun  staff  artiiti 
Tom  P.  Barrett  and  F.  E.  Man¬ 
ning  for  the  best  war  and  teck- 
ground  maps  of  the  year. 

Seldom  has  a  newspaper  re 
ceived  so  many  honors  in  so 
short  a  time.  Mr.  Dimitman 
gives  all  the  credit  to  his  stall 
and  continues  to  call  the  signals 
like  the  good  quarterback  that 
he  is. 

■ 

N.  J.  Sales  Executives 
Hold  Second  Idea  Clinic 

Members  of  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  Northern  New  Jer 
sey  heard  a  discussion  this  wek 
on  the  problem  of  selecting,  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  training  post-war 
job  seekers.  The  session  was  the 
second  of  a  five-week  series  of 
sales  management  idea  clinia 
inaugurated  this  year. 

Ernest  de  la  Ossa,  personnel 
director  of  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  and  Arthur  H.  Carter, 
general  manager  of  the  Klein 
Institute  were  the  speakers,  each 
presenting  and  defending  his 
own  solution  to  the  problem. 

Discussing  “Interviewing,”  Mr. 
de  la  Ossa,  who  is  also  a  lecturer 
at  Yale  and  New  York  Univers¬ 
ity,  declared  executives  must 
learn  to  throw  out  popularly  ac¬ 
cepted  myths  about  personality. 
He  then  outlined  10  principles 
of  judging  ability  by  verbal  in¬ 
terviews,  stressing  experience, 
stability  and  ambition. 

Mr.  Carter,  who  was  a  sub¬ 
stitute  speaker  for  Jack  Klein, 
founder  of  the  Aptitude  Analysis 
Institute,  upheld  the  “imper^ 
sonal  and  scientifically  sound" 
personality  analysis  reached  by 
the  form-filling  “aptitude  tests.” 
He  gave  statistics  from  clients 
reporting  86%  accuracy  in  fitting 
men  to  jobs. 

The  debate  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  attracted  100  additional 
guests  over  the  regular  200  en¬ 
rolled. 

■ 

Wheeler  Addresses 
Chicago  SDX  Meeting 

Keith  'wheeler,  Chicago  Tima 
war  correspondent  home  from 
the  Central  Pacific,  where  he  re¬ 
cently  covered  the  battle  w 
Saipan,  told  of  censorship  and 
communication  difficulties  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Chicago  profession¬ 
al  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Cm, 
iournalism  fraternity,  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle,  recently. 

Wheeler,  together  with  Irving 
Pflaum,  Times  foreign  editor; 
E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Chicago  Su* 
executive  editor,  and  James 
Mulroy,  the  Sun’s  day  manal" 
ing  editor,  were  initiated  into 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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by  the  John  L.  Halpin  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  with  the  Gazette 
and  Union-Star  cooperating. 

In  the  list,  householders  men¬ 
tioned  products  worth  $53,289,- 
500  which  they  need;  farms, 
$2,139,000;  business,  $2,547,410, 
for  development;  and  public 
utilities,  $4,869,600. _ 


necni  v^o.  nas  attract^  so  much  attention  that 

If  1  att  extra  bond  booth  had  to  be 

TJS6C1  lOU  Artg  constructed. 

\A7rTr  Fourth  War  Loan  the  Washing- 

un  war  aonas  ton  premiere  of  the  Post’s  “A 
Supporting  the  various  War  Tribute  to  the  Unconquerables,” 
Bond  drives  and  promoting  the  based  on  poems  by  Joseph  Aus- 
ssle  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  lander  was  displayed  in  the 
in  the  interims  between  national  store.  Twelve  full-page  ads  car- 
drives,  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washing-  ried  tributes  to  the  unconquer- 
ton,  D.  C.,  department  store,  has  able  peoples  of  the  conquer^ 
sponsored  more  than  150  full  countries  and  six  window  dis- 
newspaper  pages  devoted  to  the  plays  supplemented  them, 
subject  and  prepared  numerous  During  the  drive  itself  Hecht 
window  displays  in  conjunction  ads  appearing  day  after  day  in 
with  them.  Washington  newspapers  paid 

“We  believe  that  this  unusual  special  tribute  to  the  Allied  lead- 
success  story  could  profitably  be  ers  with  material  written  for 

•  ■  •  :i._  _l _  \  Auslander. 

Later  they  were  republished  in 
■  ■  ■  ’  distributed 

S.  George  Little,  through  the  country. 


adopted  as  a  guide  by  many  re-  the  store  by  Mr. 

toilers  in  planning  their  promo-  _  ’ 

tional  support  of  tjie  Sixth  War  booklet  form  and 

Loan  Drive,"  _ . 

special  consultant.  War  Finance  During  the  Third  Loan  the 
Division,  U.  S.  Treasury,  told  store  devoted  28  full  pages  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  this  week,  the  outstanding  personalities  of 
Ad*  Surraod  the  U.  S.  With  especially  written 

*  !  n  r  ^  e  statements  by  them,  and  for  the 

According  t^o  Bert  M.  Sarazan,  pjf^h  “men  in  the  ranks”  of 
dirwtor  of  the  store  s  publicity  America’s  armed  forces  provided 
and  sales  promotion,  proof  of  the  jjjg  theme.  A  copy  of  each  bond 
success  of  these  promotional  ac-  purchaser’s  favorite  song  was 

given  to  him  and  each  of  the 
ton  40,000  individual  sales  of  *5  newspaper  full-page  ads 
tends,  representing  many  mil-  used  one  of  the  songs  with  a  pic- 
10ns  of  dollars,  have  been  made  ^  typical  man  in  that  par- 

Sept.  15,  1944,  ticular  branch  of  the  service. 

*  <  w'  Also,  last  year  on  Thanksgiv- 

ceived  500  complimentary  let-  j  g  jj^y  ^j,g  store  unveiled  a 
ters  while  thousands  of  letters  Christmas  War  Bond 

came  throughout  the  months  of  windows  and  placed  a  dozen 

""C  Hecht  Co.  has  publlsh«l  ains"’'*'"® 

literally  hundreds  of  pages  of  stamps  for  g  ^ 

publicity  to  bolster  the  Treas-  nn'D  tt  /-•  'J  Iv¬ 
ory’s  War  Finance  Program,”  DDD  nGS  vxUlQ©  lOr 

Mr.  Sarazan  wrote  Loyal  Phil-  ’Wnr  Di<;no<tal 

lips  of  the  War  Finance  Division.  ^  V:rOOas  UlspoSQl 
“Notable  among  these,  and  spe-  Striving  for  the  fair  and  or- 
cificially  mentioned  by  Treasury  derly  distribution  of  surplus  war 
officials,  was  the  series  entitled,  goods  the  National  Association 
'Busts  From  the  Hall  of  Shame.’  Better  Business  Bureaus  has 
depicting  the  leading  personali-  prepared  a  nine-point  guide  for 
ties  of  the  Axis.  This  campaign  Ihe  advertising  and  .selling  of 
was  later  reproduced  and  pub-  them.  Release  of  the  guide  was 
lished  by  other  stores  through-  accompanied  by  a  statement 
out  the  country  from  the  origi-  from  the  bureaus  which  pointed 
nal  Hecht  Co.  material.”  out  that  business  must  have  the 

Twice  the  store  substituted  same  aim  if  it  is  to  retain  public 
bond  promotions  for  its  usual  confidence. 

store  activities  and  at  the  time  Preparation  of  the  guide  was 
of  each  drive  it  has  stressed  preceded  by  a  year’s  study  of  the 
some  special  feature.  present  surplus  situation  as  well 

Replacing  its  anniversary  sale  as  of  the  conditions  after  World 
in  March,  1943,  Hecht  Co.  held  War  I  when  speculators  misrep- 
a  commemorative  event  dedi-  resented  government  -  rejected 
cated  to  the  ’‘Parade  of  Ameri-  merchandise, 
can  Heroes”  from  1896  to  1943.  Among  BBB  recommendations 
Fourteen  full-page  newspaper  are  that  the  words  “Army”  and 
ads  built  around  the  heroic  deeds  “Navy”  should  not  be  used  as 
of  these  military  men  were  used,  the  name  or  part  of  the  name  of 
several  additional  pages  carried  a  private  enterprise;  that  used 
a  direct  appeal  from  the  War  and  reject  goods  be  described  as 
Finance  Division  and  the  store  such;  that  no  “official”  claims  be 
windows  held  photographic  used  unless  so  authorized  and 
murals  of  the  featured  person-  that  comparative  prices  be 
ilities  in  action.  avoided. 

Similarly  in  August,  1943,  Retailers  will  be  requested  by 
Hecht  substituted  an  18-page  the  association  to  adopt  fair 
lewspaper  advertising  campaign  practice  standards  and  the  bu- 
jarrying  a  series  of  editorials  on  reaus  will  attempt  to  make  them 
‘Preservation  of  the  American  effective  by  shopping,  checking 
Home”  for  its  usual  fall  furni-  advertising,  investigating  com¬ 
ure  showing  promotion.  Ads  plaints  and  exposing  unfair  prac- 


tum 
vers- 
must 
y  ac 
alitjr. 
liples 
il  iir 
ence. 


This  picture  of  J  M  has  been  reproduced  as  an  item  of  interest  to  his 
many  friends  in  the  newspaper,  publishing,  and  advertising  business. 


Yes — we  believe  in  advertisinji 


so  did  the  Founder. 


Yes  — we  believe  in  LOCALNEWS  DAILIES 


so  did  the  Founder. 


Yes — he  coined  the  phrase 


LOCALNEWS  hits  home. 


ir  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  it 
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Richmozid  Sales  Group 
Sponsors  Fall  Ad  Clinic 

In  order  to  give  ite  members 
an  opportunity  to  study  adver¬ 
tising  media  and  practice  the 
Sales  Executive  Club  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.  has  inaugurated  this 
fall  an  advertising  clinic.  Seven 
lectures  by  nationally  known  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  have  been 
scheduled  for  successive  Mon¬ 
days.  All  media  of  advertising 
will  be  discussed. 

Christy  T.  Allen,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Nielsen  Co.,  now 
associated  with  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  spoke  at  the  first 
clinic  held  Oct.  2,  explaining 
"What  and  why  is  advertising? 
What  makes  it  work  or  fail?” 

Robinson  Murray,  assistant 
executive  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  addressed  the  group 
Oct.  9  on  “What  is  an  advertising 
agency  and  what  does  it  do?” 

Speakers  and  their  subjects 
for  the  remaining  sessions  are: 
Lew  Avery,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  “Radio  Ad¬ 
vertising”;  Tom  Brennan,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Out¬ 
door  Advertising,  Inc.,  “Bill¬ 
board  Advertising”:  Fred  Dick¬ 
enson,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  “Newspaper 
Advertising”;  Felix  Coste,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Coca-Cola  Co.,  “Point  of 
Purchase  Advertising”;  and 
Howard  Korman.  president  of 
the  Direct  by  Mail  Association, 
and  director  of  sales  promotion 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  “Di¬ 
rect  by  Mail  Advertising.” 

■ 

Courses  for  Veterans 

The  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  will  offer  three  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  for  returning 
service  men,  as  follows:  (1)  a 
special  one-year  course;  (2)  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  arts  in  journalism 
degree:  and  (3)  a  graduate 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts. 

Ads  Solve  Variety 
Of  Wartime  Problems 

continued  from  page  7 

newspaper,  making  it  possible  to 
change  local  themes  virtually 
overnight,  continues  to  be  one 
reason  why  Studebaker  remains 
sc  firmly  committed  to  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  these  war 
days.” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  war- 
caused  shortage  problems  was 
that  successfully  handled  in 
newspaper  ads  by  Land  O’Lakes 
Creameries,  Inc.  This  company 
had  to  maintain  consumer  and 
dealer  good  will  and  product 
preference  in  the  face  of  a  dras¬ 
tic  butter  shortage. 

Inspired  by  the  high  reader- 
ship  accord^  cartoon  ads  as 
shown  in  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  Land 
O'Lakes  used  the  same  tech¬ 
nique,  putting  85%  of  its  total 
appropriation  into  newspaper 
space  and  is  extremely  enthu¬ 
siastic  regarding  the  favorable 


response  received  from  con¬ 
sumer,  dealer  and  trade.  Camp- 
beil-Mithim,  Inc.  was  the  agency 
for  this  “Blue  Book”  selection. 

Numerous  advertisers  took  up 
the  selling  cudgels  for  war  cam¬ 
paigns  which  had  no  connection 
with  their  product  except  as 
those  campaigns  contributed  to 
their  backlog  of  good  will.  One 
of  these  was  the  Narragansett 
Brewing  Co.  which  subordinated 
its  name  and  product  to  the  job 
of  dramatizing  and  thus  aiding 
enlistments  in  civilian  defense 
organizations.  Fifty  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  carried  the  full 
page  or  1,320-llne  monthly  ads, 
and  both  enlistments  and  good 
will  resulted.  Standish,  Inc., 
prepared  the  ads. 

Product  Selling 

Despite  the  decided  emphasis 
on  war  themes,  the  “Blue  Book” 
also  reports  successful  product- 
selling  campaigns,  of  which  the 
Book  Presentations  series  on 
“The  Complete  Book  of  Sewing” 
is  one. 

Its  results  are  aptly  stated  by 
Raymond  Spector,  president  of 
Raymond  Spector  Co.,  Inc.,  the 
agency,  who  wrote:  ‘"niere  is  no 
methcxi  of  research  that  can 
evaluate  the  relative  pulling 
power  of  various  media  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  direct-order  cou¬ 
pons.  Our  experience  with  the 
‘Complete  Book  of  Sewing,’  as 
well  as  with  many  other  publi¬ 
cations  and  books,  places  news¬ 
papers  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

“In  this  campaign,  our  average 
cost  per  coupon  return  from 
newspapers  was  40%  lower  than 
from  radio  .  .  .  approximately 
32%  lower  than  from  maga¬ 
zines.” 

Hie  problems  faced  and  solved 
by  advertisers  were  myriad: 
(^neral  Motors  Corp.,  through 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  its  agency, 
keeps  both  the  public  and  its 
employes  informed  regarding  its 
own  and  war  production  in  gen¬ 
eral  through  large  newspaper 
ads;  the  Texas  Co.  and  Newell- 
Emmett  Co.,  agency,  boosted 
civilian  morale  and  war  effort 
by  reminding  persons  that  each 
of  us  has  an  Axis  counterpart 
to  vanquish. 

The  Dow  Drug  Co.,  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  prepared  by  the  Ralph  H. 
Jones  Co.,  described  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  war  role;  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces  and  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc.  stimulated  enlist¬ 
ments  so  well  that  for  a  time 
newspaper  ads  were  necessary 
to  stop  them;  the  Weatherhead 
Co.  and  Maxon,  Inc.,  effectively 
combatted  industrial  absentee¬ 
ism,  and  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  and  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  fought  infiation.  In 
fact,  advertisers,  according  to 
the  “Blue  Book”  listing,  met 
and  overcame  43  different  war¬ 
time  problems  through  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

Concluding  the  study,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  asserts: 
“Certainly,  the  role  of  advertis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  especially  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  ...  in  the 
months  and  years  immediately 
ahead  will  be  a  dual  one,  in 
which  advertising’s  long  known 
power  as  a  salesman  and  its  war- 
found  ability  as  an  interpreter 
of  ideas  and  a  molder  of  opinion 
will  be  working  side  by  side.” 


Murphy  Ad  Manager 
Of  San  Antonio  Light 

E.  "V.  Murphy  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Light, 
Publisher  William  M.  McIntosh 
announced  recently.  L.  J. 
Flume  continues  as  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  for  four 
years  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  Evening  News  and  prior  to 
that  was  for  18  years  with  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.,  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

PAG  Advertising 
Depends  on  Funds 

continued  from  page  7 

because  collections  have  not 
been  up  to  expectations. 

“Our  planned  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  using  newspapers  in  11 
critical  states  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  we  have  the 
funds  to  pay  for  it."  Ferry 
.said. 

More  outspoken  is  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Fred  Maguire,  chief  of 
press  relations,  who  as  a  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman,  expresses 
concern  about  “freedom  of  the 
press”  as  demonstrated  by  han¬ 
dling  of  PAC  news.  Maguire  is 
beginning  to  wonder  “if  you 
have  to  buy  advertising  space 
to  answer  attacks  printed  gratu¬ 
itously.” 

“Conditions  have  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  adopt  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  tradition  of  the  pam¬ 
phleteers,  the  Tom  Paines  and 
the  Jonathan  Swifts.”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Dartmouth  Men 

Ferry's  background.  Dart¬ 
mouth  graduate,  son  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Packard  Motor  Co., 
has  been  previously  printed  (E. 
&  P.,  July  29,  p.  7).  Maguire’s  is 
even  more  impressive  from  a 
newspaper  standpoint  than  that 
of  the  publicity  director.  Also 
a  Dartmouth  man,  he  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  field  for  20 
years,  expects  always  to  be  a 
newspaper  man.  His  last  assign¬ 
ment  was  as  editor  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Telegram.  From  there 
he  went  to  Harvard  as  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow,  finishing  in  July  of 
this  year.  Last  May,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  gave  him  the  award 
for  “courage  in  journalism”  for 
his  expos4  of  corruption  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  politics. 

Maguire  is  frankly  concerned 
with  what  he  called  “biased  and 
unfair”  treatment  of  PAC  by 
most  of  the  daily  press.  Some 
cases,  he  says,  have  been  traced 
to  sloppy  reporting,  but  he  sees 
evidence  that  much  of  it  is  de¬ 
liberate. 

“Despite  the  fact,”  said  Ma¬ 
guire,  “that  PAC  has  been  the 
subject  of  four  official  investiga¬ 
tions,  two  by  the  FBI,  one  by 
the  Senate  and  one  by  the 
House,  when  all  details  about 
the  organization,  including  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  were  disclosed, 
claims  that  PAC  is  unlawful 
continue  to  be  blazoned  in  the 
press.  The  additional  fact  that 


Attorney  General  Biddle  hM 
given  PAC  a  clean  bill  of  health 
seems  to  make  no  difference  to 
these  attackers. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  make  much 
difference  who  makes  the 
charges,  top  Republican  spokes¬ 
men  like  Brownell  or  Bricker,  or 
just  plain  Joe  Doakes,  the 
charges  are  constantly  re¬ 
printed.  despite  proof  which  has 
been  constantly  submitted  in  re¬ 
buttal. 

“It  is  very  noticeable  from  an 
examination  of  the  deluge  of 
clippings  which  come  into  this 
office  from  papers  all  over  the 
country,  that  replies,  when  re¬ 
leased,  rarely  see  print.  The  pa¬ 
pers  who  do  present  both  sides, 
are  all  too  few.  I  am  glad  that 
there  are  some. 

Discusses  Credibility 

“You  and  I  are  aware."  Ma¬ 
guire  continued,  “of  that  Ameri¬ 
can  folk-saying  that  you  cannot 
believe  anything  you  read  in 
the  papers.  More  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  saying  it.  Publishers 
everywhere  are  concerned  about 
a  growing  enmity  of  the  people 
toward  the  press,  an  enmity 
which  is  quite  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  juries  in  libel  suits. 
As  a  newspaperman,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  it  too,  as  I  am 
about  anything  which  tends  to 
destroy  professional  credibility. 

'"niere’s  another  angle  too. 
This  is  the  concern  which  pub¬ 
lishers  are  expressing  about  the 
possibility  of  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
surest  road  to  follow  to  make 
such  regulation  come  to  pass,  is 
to  fall  away  from  any  standards 
and  ethics  of  the  profession. 

“"We’ve  got  a  great  story  here 
from  any  newspaperman’s  stand¬ 
ards,  the  story  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  working  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  cooperat¬ 
ing  through  NCPAC  with  lib¬ 
erals  and  independents  of  all 
walks  of  life.  I  am  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  as  a  newspaperman,  that 
news  sense  is  so  dulled  by  bias 
in  so  many  quarters  that  with 
few  notable  exceptions,  no  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  re¬ 
port  the  story  first  hand.  Mostly, 
they  are  content  to  print  the 
opinions  of  our  rivals,  embel¬ 
lished,  I  may  say  with  some 
rather  extraordinary  phraseol¬ 
ogy.  It’s  a  field  day  for  some 
of  the  better-known  commenta¬ 
tors  and  editorial  writers. 

Regulation  of  News 

“Well,  the  surest  way  to  get 
yourself  regulated  is  to  turn  out 
a  product  which  can  be  ad¬ 
judged  ‘unfit  for  public  con¬ 
sumption.’  Remember  the 
‘spoiled  beef’  scandals  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  how 
that  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  when 
the  food  business  refused  to  put 
its  own  house  in  order? 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  I  believe  the 
policing  should  come  within  the 
business,  itself.  But.  as  a  news¬ 
paperman,  who  has  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  see  a  pretty  complete 
national  picture  of  how  news  is 
handled  in  this  specific  instance. 
I’m  getting  pretty  worried.  I 
think  we’d  all  better  get  busy 
pretty  quickly.  It's  getting  later 
than  we  think.” 


♦or  October  14,  1444 


NATarc  strong  convictions  against  news- 

wXll** wU  IvtJvvo  paper  liquor  advertising,  are 

«  II  ,• _  »  I  “sold”  on  the  value  of  church 

J'Ull-tUTl©  JOJD  advertising  in  the  Post. 

It  has  been  a  tough  job  “sell- 
ZLt  lAf  Moot  them,  but  here  is  one  point 

III  VV  U&ll.  that  is  a  “clincher”: 

Editor  Tells  How  Proas  '"y  discussions  of  the  liquor 

Honor  leiis  now  rress  advertising  issue  with  the  clergy. 

And  Clergy  Hove  Found  I  have  always  contended  that 

they,  instead  of  condemning 
a.ey  to  rrooiems  advertising  and  refusing  to 

By  Robert  Terto  Allan  insert  church  ads  for  that  rea- 

Church  Editor.  Washington  Post  son.  should  do  more  church  ad¬ 
vertising.  Today  there  are  few 
Good  will  and  cooperation  be-  preachers  who  refuse  to  patron- 

tween  the  secular  press  and  ize  the  Post  church  pages  be- 

the  city’s  churches  is  the  key  to  cause  of  their  views  on  liquor 

the  development  advertising. 

of  the  religious  ■  ~  Too,  I  have  tried  to  show  the 

news  depart-  preacher^  and  their  church 

ment  into  a  boards  the  business  mechanics  of 

vital  link  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper — the 

the  Washington  fact  that  more  church  advertis- 

ing  revenue  justifies  more 
Through  the  church  news  space.  We  haven’t 

church  news  de-  overlooked  the  potentialities  of 

*“  •  church  advertising  in  issues 

f^-time  job  at  other  than  Saturday,  and  today 

f  7"  ®  we  get  our  share  of  religious  ad- 

friendly,  helpful  JHI  vertisements  on  any  day  of  the 

spirit  has  been  week. 

created  between  Allan  Now,  please  don’t  get  the  idea 

members  of  the  ,  that  I  try  to  sell  church  advertis- 

news  staff  and  other  depart-  the  commercial  sense, 

ments  and  the  city  s  rel  gious  prankly,  I  am  opposed  to  any 

Pol^^y  whereby  a  church  re- 
!>“  *:>  ““ " 

dling  of  religious  publicity.  Seven-day  Coverage 

The  Washington  Church  Press  However,  there  can  be  the 
Association,  organized  in  1940  kind  of  splendid  cooperation  as 
with  Post  blessing,  has  spon-  exists  between  the  classified  ad- 
sored  church  publicity  pow-  vertising  and  the  religious  news 
wows  in  the  Post  building:  es-  departments  of  the  Post.  When 
corted  preachers  and  laymen  on  Hob  Sidur,  the  church  ad  solid- 
plant  tours,  and  taught  them  tor,  gets  a  tip  on  a  church  news 
newspaper  techniques  in  prepar-  story,  he  passes  it  on  to  me. 
ing  and  distributing  church  When  I  get  a  tip  on  a  church  ad 
“copy  ”  possibility,  I  pass  it  on  to  Bob. 

Spaaks  to  Church  Groups  of  our  religious 

,  .  news  department  is  to  give 

Also,  the  writer  has  found  it  seven-day-a-week  coverage  to 
advantageous  to  address  church  local,  national  and  international 
groups  on  his  favorite  subject —  religious  news.  Our  church  news 
church^news.  On  one  occasion  a  stands  on  its  own  legs,  so  to 
Post  “photog”  addressed  the  speak,  and  gets  the  same  treat- 
^urch  Press  Association,  gave  ment  as  secular  news  on  the  city 


PENINSULA  OF  PROGRESS 


VEGETUIES 


Allan 


*This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  advertise^ 
ments  featuring  the 
six  States  served  by 
the  Seaboard  Railway. 


Florida,  “Land  of  Flowers,”  is  justly  famous  for 
its  beauty  and  delightful  climate.  Florida,  too, 
has  rightly  come  to  be  known  as  the  winter  vaca¬ 
tion  land  of  the  Nation.  But  nature  gave  Florida 
more  than  beauty  and  mild  climate.  Fertile  soils, 
vast  forests,  mineral  resources  and  a  greater 
variety  of  crops  than  any  other  state,  have  all 
combined  to  bring  Florida  an  amazing  develop¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Products  of  grove  and  farm  and  forest  are  find¬ 
ing  ever-increasing  uses  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  State.  With  matchless  resources  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  energetic  people,  Florida’s  prospects  for 
the  future  are  exceedingly  bright. 

The  Seaboard  Railway  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  Florida.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  the  Seaboard  is  in  large  measure  synonymous 
with  the  story  of  Florida’s  remarkable  growth. 
Today,  Florida’s  production  is  a  weighty  factor 
in  the  waging  of  war.  Tomorrow  will  witness  fur¬ 
ther  acceleration  in  the  expansion  of  Florida’s 
industry  and  agriculture,  a  development  which 
the  Seaboard  will  aid  in  fullest  measure. 
Seaboard  Railway,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 


church  photographs  for  news-  the-corner  stuff, 
paper  publication.  The  Associa-  Two  recent  issues  of  the  Post 
tion’s  program  has  been  war-  typify  its  religious  news  cover- 
curtailed,  but  we  have  our  post-  ggg  amj  church  advertising  lin- 
.  ..  age  in  these  days  of  space- 

TOis  maner  <rf  cooperation  rationing.  The  peacetime  figures 
with  preachers  is  particularly  ^gre  more  impressive,  of  course, 
valuable  to  the  new  clerpman  in  the  Saturday  church  pages 
in  a  community.  Many  of  them  Qf  Sgpt,  16  there  were  eight  and 
come  from  sections  where  reli-  a  half  columns  of  ads  and  five 
gious  news  was  non-existent,  as  and  a  half  columns  of  news.  ’The 
far  as  the  newspapers  were  con-  jsgue  of  Sept.  18  had  more  than 
cemed.  The  newcomer^s  ignor-  two  columns  of  church  news,  in- 
Mce  about  the  techniques  of  eluding  a  story  about  the  reli- 
oiurch  publicity  can  constitute  gious  commemoration  planned 
a  serious  drawback  in  an  urban  hg^e  for  V-E  (victory  in  Europe) 
P'*iP**-  ,  .  ,  Day.  The  Post,  through  its  re- 

_  At  this  writing,  I  have  a  plan  ngjous  news  section,  is  boosting 
in  mind  for  inviting  the  clergy  such  an  observance, 
newcomers  to  the  Post  for  a  talk  ■ 

on  religious  publicity  and  for  a  /"•.•I 

plant  tour.  I’m  praying  for  a  beilS  Uauy 

meeting  night  that  will  suit  all  Florence  J.  O’Brien,  for  36 
of  them.  years  owner  of  the  Chico  ( Cal. ) 

"niis  spirit  of  harmony  be-  Enterprise  and  a  newroaperman 
tween  the  press  and  the  pulpit  for  49  years,  sold  the  Enterprise 
has  borne  good  fruit  in  other  and  retired  last  month.  He  had 
ways  at  the  Washington  Post.  By  been  a  reporter  on  the  Boston 
getting  acquainted  with  other  Globe,  manager  of  the  Tucson 
departments  of  the  city  staff.  (Ariz.)  Citizen  and  the  Phoenix 
clergy  on  more  than  one  occa-  (Ariz.)  Republican,  reporter  on 
sion  have  given  them  tips  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  busi- 
non-church  stories.  ness  manager  of  the  Sacramento 

Washington  religious  leaders,  (Cal.)  Union  and  publisher  of 
even  those  with  particularly  Arizona  magazine. 
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ORRIN  T.  PIERSON.  42.  farm 

editor  of  the  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Timet  Herald,  died  Oct. 
3  of  poliomyelitis.  He  was  a 
former  New  York  Times  reporter 
and  Herald  Tribune  copy  editor. 

Linwood  C.  Guxis.  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  East 
Orange  (N.  J. )  Record,  weekly, 
and  former  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Journal,  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  Utica  Herald  and 
Manchester  (N.  H. )  Union,  died 
Oct.  5. 

Second  Lt.  Frederick  C.  Baker. 
son  of  Harry  B.  Baker.  Chicago 
Sun  Syndicate  manager,  recently 
reported  missing  in  action,  was 
killed  Aug.  25  at  Brest. 

Angus  A.  Acree,  54.  former 
member  of  the  AP  staff  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  a  Dothan,  Ala.,  news¬ 
paperman.  died  Oct.  2  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah.  He  spent  the 
last  10  years  in  public  relations 
work  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Second  Lt.  Frank  R.  Paul. 
former  communications  depart¬ 
ment  employe  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  killed  in  a  plane  ac¬ 
cident  at  Casablanca.  He  was 
an  ATC  pilot. 

Emmett  C.  Grasty.  69.  former 
publisher  of  the  Casa  Grande 
(Ariz.)  Dispatch,  died  in  La 
Jolla.  Cal.,  recently. 

Sterling  Rohde.  26.  photogra¬ 
pher  and  former  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  employe  of  the  Express 
Publishing  Co..  San  Antonio, 
was  killed  recently  in  a  motor¬ 
cycle  accident. 

Bruce  Sutherland  Robb,  61, 
editor  of  Moncton  (N.  B.)  Tran¬ 
script,  died  Oct.  8  at  his  home  in 
Moncton  of  a  heart  ailment. 
He  started  his  36-year  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
old  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Sun, 
and  the  Saint  John  Globe  and 
Star,  later  becoming  city  editor 
of  Saint  John  Telegraph.  He 
also  worked  for  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Herald  before  becoming 
editor  of  the  Moncton  Tran¬ 
script. 

■ 

La  Roche  Named  Head 
Of  Blue  Network 

In  a  reorganization  of  execu¬ 
tive  responsibilities  of  oflScials 
of  the  Blue  Network  Co.,  Inc. 
Chester  J.  La  Roche,  former 
chairman  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  has  been  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  Board  and 
becomes  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  company. 

Following  his  election,  Mr. 
La  Roche  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Hubbell  Robinson,  vice- 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
and  for  two  years  director  of 
radio  for  that  agency,  vice- 
president  of  Blue  Network,  in 
charge  of  programming  and  pro¬ 
duction,  effective  Nov.  15. 

As  a  further  move  In  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  network  set¬ 
up,  Fred  Smith,  present  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  appointed  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  2.  He  was  formerly 


for  eight  years  with  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  before 
organizing  his  own  advertising 
firm.  Smith  &  Selvage. 

Ivor  Kenway,  formerly  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  was  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  network.  He 
joined  the  Blue  this  year  after 
20  years  directing  advertising 
and  sales  for  Devoe  and  Reyn¬ 
olds  Paint  Co. 

Mr.  La  Roche  joined  the  net¬ 
work  in  June  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  a  posi¬ 
tion  since  abolished.  In  his  new 
duties  he  will  supervise  the  pro¬ 
gram  activities  of  the  network. 
Before  working  on  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 


Public  Notice 


statement  OE  the  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT.  CIRriTLATION.  ETC.. 
REOtTIRED  BT  THE  ACT  OP  CON¬ 
GRESS  OP  AtTOITST  24.  1012.  AND 
MARCH  .2.  19.1.T  OP  EDITOR  &  PUR. 
LISHER.  The  Fourth  Estate,  pub¬ 
lished  weekl.v  at  New  York  18,  N,  Y.. 
for  October  1,  1044,  State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York.  ss. ;  Before  me.  a 
Not.ary  Public  In  and  for  the  State  ami 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  who.  havinir  been 
dtil.v  sworn  aeeordinc  to  law,  deposes 
and  savs  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE,  and  that  the  following  is.  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Aupust  24.  1012.  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  .3.  10.3.3,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  R.37.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
to  wit. 

1.  Tliat  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are; 

Publisher.  James  W.  Brown,  Jr..  R. 
P.  D.  1.  Westport.  Conn. 

Editor.  Robert  TT.  Brown,  S  Sunny- 
brook  Road.  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Oeneral  Manager.  Charles  T.  Stuart. 
44  Gramery  Park.  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are; 

Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  1475 
Broadway.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. ;  James 
W.  Brown.  234  Valentine  Lane.  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.;  Marlen  E.  Pew  Estate. 
Wading  River.  L.  I.  N.  Y.;  Sarah  A. 
Brown.  2.34  Valentine  Lane.  Yonkers. 
N.  Y.:  Robert  TT.  Brown.  Trustee,  5 
Snnnybrook  Road.  Bronxville,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  U.  Brown.  5  Sunnybrook  Road, 
Bronxville.  N.  Y. ;  James  W.  Brown. 
Jr.,  R.P.D.  1.  Westport.  Conn.:  Charles 
T.  Stuart.  44  Gramercy  Park,  New 
York  10.  N.  Y. 

.3.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagee*,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bond*,  mortgage*, 
or  other  securities  are;  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholder*,  and  sectirity  holder*,  if 
any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  a»  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  ease*  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  tor  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragr;^hs  contain 
statements  embracing  amant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  drcnm- 
stanees  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee*,  hold  slock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  oorporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  W.  BROWN,  JR., 

Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  28th  day  of  September,  1944. 

Arline  Demar.  Notary  Public. 
New  York  County,  No.  91  Reg.  181- 
D-5.  Commission  expires  March  30, 
1945. 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTiD 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  par  line 
4  timet — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATiONS 

I  time— .90  per  line 
2  time^— .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times— .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  clastifiad  ad¬ 
vertisement,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  i  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  es  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  In  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advartisi^,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’wsy  at  12nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T, 


_ Business  Oppor4iisltfes  _ 

WILL  SELL  interest  in  a  Florida 
weekly  to  man  who  can  edit  paper  and 
sell  advertising.  Write  Box  1319, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDLIMO,  buying,  sell- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
W.  H.  GLOVER  CO..  VENTCBA,  CAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 
CONFIDENTIAL  SERVICES 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building,  Lot  Angeles 


Machonlcol  iqaipwt  Wapfad 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13ti  inch  printing  diameter — 
21tk  inch  cut-olT  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Mnchonical  Bqnipwnf  For  Sola 

ONE  RIGHT  HAND  junior  Auto-plate 
23-9/16  cut-off  practically  new.  Mr. 
Sturgea,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Star-Ledger. 
GOSS  UNITUBE  FOLDER  with  gross 
Associating  equipment.  This  folder  is 
practically  new  and  is  available  at 
once.  Safrsn  Printing  Company,  6543 
Sylvester  Avenue,  Detroit  7,  Mich. 


Nowspoporg  Wootod 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wi^ 
to  buy  small  Southern  daily.  Give  de¬ 
tails  m  confidence.  Box  1332,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Nowgpoport  Wootod 

WE  HAVE  over  1,200  live  prosnecu 
for  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspsptn, 
ranging  from  the  cheapest  one-mu 
plants  to  the  largest  metropoliUa 
newspapers.  Send  for  a  set  of  ou 
listing  blanks.  MAY  BROS.,  Biat- 
hamton,  N.  Y.  Brokers  since  1814 

No  publicity. _ 

WANT  country  weekly  netting  mini, 
mum  ten  thousand  yearly.  All  cash,  I 
am  no  broker.  Box  1336,  Editor  g 
Publisher. 


Holp  Wootod 

Advertisiaf 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  Sol& 
tor  for  weekly  newspaper  chain  u4 
guide  near  New  York.  Good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Box  1321,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SALIi. 
MAN  a  real  break  on  mid-west  daily 
25,000  circulation,  must  be  aggressirt 
operator  with  vision,  experience  ud 
personality  to  promote  maximum  lin¬ 
age  the  market  offers.  Permanent  with 
future  for  candidate  who  can  prove  he 
is  our  man.  State  salary  and  refer 
ences  with  photo  first  letter.  B«i 
1258,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  daily 
with  33,000  circulation.  A  replace¬ 
ment  now  open  for  a  top  man.  Reel 
opportunity.  Active  advertising  list. 
Layouts  and  copy-writing  essential. 
Recognized  market,  modem  plut, 
friendly  staff.  Resume  of  experience, 
age,  draft  status,  etc.,  first  letter. 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily,  25,000  circulation.  Perma¬ 
nent  connection  for  right  men.  State 
age,  present  salary,  salary  desired,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  Draft  statu. 
Box  1245.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ARE  YOU  A  SUCCESSFUL  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN? 


WE  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a 
capable  and  aggressive  man,  with  a 
good  background  and  proven  ability, 
on  one  of  the  really  large  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  in  a  big  Eastern  city. 
This  is  a  permanent  and  highly  de¬ 
sirable  connection  for  the  right  man. 
Write  us,  giving  complete  details  of 
your  experience  and  ability,  and  en¬ 
close  a  recent  photo.  Box  1198,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OLASSIFIED  MANAGEIk  either  malt 
or  female,  for  amall  daily,  Northera 
New  England.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Box  1293,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN  New  Yorl 
State  unopposed  daily,  beautiful  ciU 
with  unusual  advantages,  over  50,000 
population.  Modern  plant,  good  hou- 
ing,  great  opportunity  for  good  m« 
from  smaller  daily  or  weekly.  Worth¬ 
while  salary.  Tell  all  in  first  letter, 
references,  snapshot  and  phone  nnm- 
ber.  Box  1327,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
iMllTtmATB  OPENINQ  fer  dl«gW 
advertising  salesman  or  woman,  uom 
opportunity.  Steady  employment  la 
city  that  has  exceptional  post-war  poi- 
sibilities.  Write  or  wire  L.  W.  Hess, 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  News-Journal. 
POSITION  with  future  for  display 
salesman  with  real  ability  and  good 
newspaper  background.  State  salary, 
experience,  age.  Advertising  Director, 
Standard-Times,  New  Bedford,  Mass- 
WANTBD  —  DISPIJLY,  ADVBBTIi- 
ING  SALESMAN  for  weekly  new^ 
per  in  Midwest  city  of  over  100,000 
population.  Write  Box  1281,  Editer 
A  Publisher,  giving  full  details. 

Holp  Wootod 

_ Crtoomst _ 

CARTOONIST,  non-resident,  to  draw 
local  civic  and  editorial  ®*rto^ 
Good  opportunity.  Box  1286,  Edits* 
A  Publisher. _ 

Holp  Wootod 

_ CreoliHoo _ 

OIECrULATION  MANAGER  WANT^ 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Write  ainaail 
giving  full  details,  references,  ags, 
salary  requirements,  picture. 
nent  job.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  Daily 
News-Press. 
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Help  Wanted 
CircnlatioB  (Cont’d) 
AOOSESSIVE,  younK  circulator  to 
uki  ebarge  of  home  delivery  depart- 
Qiat  on  medium  aized  zix  day  un- 
oppozed  newspaper  located  in  one  of 
tA(  finest  spots  in  the  middle  west, 
nil  position  is  permanent  with  ex- 
ctlient  possibilities  in  post  war  expan- 
■ien  program.  The  man  we  want  is 
no*  employed,  probably  as  Assistant 
H.  D.  Manager  or  District  Supervisor. 
Tbit  opportunity  will  enable  him  to 
ass  his  ability  to  assume  full  charge 
of  the  department.  Write  fully  about 
;osr  qualifications  and  ambitions  and 
teclose  photo.  Box  1328,  Editor  & 

Psblisher. _ 

CiKOUIdbTION  MANAOEBi  6,000 
ciiealstion,  fast-growing  nerwspaper  in 
M.OOO  southern  town  has  opportunity 
for  yonng  man  (now  probably  em¬ 
ploy^  as  District  Manager  or  As- 
listsnt  Oirculation  Manager)  to  use 
til  ability  in  full  charge  of  eircula- 
ties.  Evening  and  Sunday  publics- 
tioa.  If  over  26  or  4-F,  describe  your- 
lolf,  qualifications  and  ambitions  fully 
is  first  letter.  Box  1160,  Editor  A 

Psblisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Good  street  circulation 
minsger  for  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Salary  and  expenses.  Chance 
lor  advancement.  Box  1305,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Hnip  Wantnd 


ALL-ABOUND  REPOBTEB  to  man- 
tfe  our  Manistique  news  bureau. 
Good  opportunity.  Escanaba  Daily 

Press,  Escanaba,  Mich. _ 

COMPETENT  OENEBAI.  BEPOBTEB 
(or  small  New  York  State  daily.  Per- 
minent  position.  State  experience  and 
<ilary  desired.  Box  1283,  Editor  & 

Psblisher. _ 

milTOB  with  experience  to  handle 
news  staff  of  four,  personality  to  con¬ 
tact  the  public  and  ability  to  write 
local  editorials.  Permanent  position 
with  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in 
loathem  city  of  25,000.  Salary  above 
arerage  for  area.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter  and  enclose 
photo  if  possible.  Box  1276,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  CHANCE  for  reporter 
willing  to  learn  the  hard  way  on  small 
Penns,  morning  paper.  General  as- 
■ipnments.  $35  Week.  Box  1284, 

Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

EXPEBIENCED  COPTBEADEB  or 
mske-up  editor.  Please  state  back- 
ironnd  and  salary  expected.  Box 

1338,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPOBTEB,  copyreader, 
deakman  for  Massachusetts  daily  of 
26,000  circulation.  Permanent  connec¬ 
tion.  Advise  of  age.  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  desired.  Draft  status, 
aho  send  photo  if  possible.  Box  1246, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

njJNOIS  DAILY  (30,000  circulation 
clisi)  wants  a  reporter  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  who  is  ambitious  to  learn 
what  he  can  from  a  newspaper  which 
has  trained  many  successful  newspa¬ 
permen.  We  want  someone  on  the  way 
pp;  will  welcome  applications  from 
employes  of  weeklies  or  small  dailies. 
Box  1808,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  reporter. 
State  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Editor,  Meriden  Morning  Record,  Meri- 

deii.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  competent  reporter,  man 
or  woman,  who  can  find  and  write 
news.  Progressive  Daily,  South.  Box 
1285,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WE  NEED  AN  EDITOR 

Established  and  leading  Eastern  indus¬ 
trial  business  publication  needs  an  edi¬ 
tor  with  engineering  background.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
can  write  himself,  also  edit  the  manu- 
'cripts  of  others.  Prefer  one  having 
hid  previous  editorial  experience. 
However,  an  engineer  who  can  write 
and  whose  ambition  it  is  to  become  an 
editor,  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Postwar  opportunity  for  a  really  cap¬ 
able  fellow.  Details  should  include 
a(e.  education,  experience,  salary 
^nge,  availability,  etc.  Write  fully. 
Box  1335,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HnIp  Wantnd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

BEPOBTEB  —  Single,  competent  to 
handle  city  hall  beat;  must  have  good 
news  sense;  city,  40,000.  State  all  in 
first  letter,  photo.  Write  Box  1333, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEFOBTEBS  WANTED,  men  or  wom¬ 
en  with  some  experience,  for  growing 
Southern  daily.  Chiefiy  interested  in 
young  people  who  desire  more  train¬ 
ing  before  they  try  the  “big  time.” 
Box  No.  1259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED— REPOBTER-EDITOB  for 
county  seat  weekly.  Two  papers. 
Good  field.  Chronicle,  Hampton.  Iowa. 
YOUNG  MAN  who  has  had  experience 
handling  wire  service  and  makeup  to 
be  editor  of  small-city  daily  in  Penna. 
$50  a  week  to  start.  Write  details 
and  references.  Box  1306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Help  Waafad 
MacAaaical 

COMBINATION  PBESSMAN  •  STBB- 
EOTYPEB  to  take  charge  of  moderate 
plant  including  2-Unit  Rotary  Press. 
Permanent  position.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  union  affiliations.  Box  1207, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  on  weekly 
chain  near  New  York.  Combination 
man  preferred.  Box  1322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  FOBBHAN,  $75.00 
per  week.  California  Tubular  Shop. 
Permanent,  Post-War.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Strictly  union.  Partly  night 
work.  Box  1270,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED— COMBINATION  MAN  who 
knows  tubular  press  and  is  capable  of 
doing  stereotyping  for  western  inter¬ 
mountain  newspaper.  Must  have  union 
card.  Good  wage  scale.  Write  Box 

1275,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED:  Combination  stereotyper- 
pressman.  Hoe  press.  Pony  Autoplate. 
Not  a  duration  job.  Good  pay,  good 
plant,  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Write  The  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala- 

baina,  at  once. _ 

WANTED — Duplex  pressman  to  op¬ 
erate  20-page  tubular  for  morning  pa¬ 
per,  light  job.  Need  man  now  but  can 
wait.  Scale  $1.03.  Write  Mr.  Baker, 
Capital  News,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Halp  Wantad 

Phoiograpker 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi- 
enced.  Steady  job;  Van  News  Photo, 
44  Commerce  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Help  WoRtad 

Promotion 

WANTED:  EXPERZENOED  PBOMO^ 
TION  BCANAGEB,  familiar  with  news¬ 
paper  promotion  and  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  lecture  series  as  part  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  Write  Courier  and  Press,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 

Halp  Wantad 
Socratarial 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  with  am¬ 
ple  budget  wants  an  aggressive  and 
able  Executive  Secretary  in  a  city 
which  has  excellent  Post-War  pros¬ 
pects,  is  ideally  located  and  fast  grow¬ 
ing.  Apply  with  full  particulars  to 
Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Lltarory  Ag— cy  Sarvlea 

WRITE  FEATURES  FOR  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINES!  Bertha  Klausner,  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

SItaatleu  Woatod 
Adrartuiac 

ADVBBTSINO  SALESMAN,  long  and 
varied  experience,  layouts  and  copy- 
writing,  all  types  of  accounts,  seeks 
permanent  position.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Draft  exempt.  Address  Box 
1243,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SItaatloMS  Waitod 
_ Cartoonist _ 

liike  your  Jeweled  watch  editorial  car¬ 
toons  point  the  time  and  way.  Single, 
38,  go  anywhere.  Write  Box  1278, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sifnntions  Wantad 

_ Admsnistrathra _ 

PUBLISHER  OR  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER.  With  an  outstanding  record  of 
profitable  operation  as  well  ss  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  public  service  in  medium  sized 
towns  whose  experience  has  been  on 
combination  oi>erstions,  wants  to  make 
a  connection  where  he  ran  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  ownership 
interest  in  the  property.  Will  wel¬ 
come,  an  opportunity  to  submit  creden¬ 
tials  and  qualifications.  Box  1337, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

-  ■  - 

Sitnatlons  Wantad 

_ Grcniatian _ 

UIROULATION  MANAGER,  age  39. 
Married,  excellent  past  records  for  in¬ 
crease  and  revenue.  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Prefer  evening  paper.  Two 
weeks  notice.  Replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  References.  Write  Box  1329, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OIBOUZJkTION  MANAGER:  Wants 
permanent  connection  by  November 
1st,  age  39,  married.  Will  accept  city 
or  country  department  if  salary  ade¬ 
quate.  Prefer  personal  interview. 

Box  1208.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPEBIENOED  OIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  especially  successful  with  boys 
in  city  and  suburban  home  delivery. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  office  rou¬ 
tine.  Employed  wishes  change.  Age 
37.  Excellent  references.  Box  1287, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOUND  OIRCrULATION  EXECUTIVE. 
Successful  background  proof  of  abil¬ 
ity.  Couples  prodnetive  promotion  with 
organization,  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
experience.  Available  reasonable  no¬ 
tice.  Best  references.  Box  1291,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatloRg  Waatod 

_ EJitorial _ 

ALL-ABOUND  newsman-photographer 
with  long  experience  in  copy  reading 
wants  job  on  larger  newspaper  where 
talents  could  be  confined  to  copy  read¬ 
ing  except  in  emergency.  Box  1317, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  ALL  -  AROUND  MAN 
available  on  reasonable  notice  for  any 
desk  in  your  editorial  department. 
Background  and  training  well  above 
average.  Skilled  writer.  South  pre- 
ferred.  Box  1280,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COUPLE:  Man  for  Business  ofe,  know 
sales,  org. ;  woman  for  editorial  dept., 
all  around  exp.  Both  31,  college,  ref. 
Prefer  small  community,  warm  climate, 
good  fishing.  Box  1312,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  OF  LABOR  PAPER,  one  of 
best  in  U.  8.,  writer,  38,  college,  wants 
job  on  big  city  daily,  magazine.  Box 
1180.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  also  ex¬ 
perienced  in  advertising  art  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Could.  I  help  your  paper  1  Box 

1153,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  Age  35. 
12  yrs.  exp.  all  around  man,  would 
like  opportunity  with  sizable  daily. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1188,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  AVAILABLE. 

Has  record  of  satisfactory  work  on  a 
large,  leading  daily  which  is  well 
known  for  high  standards.  Box  1199, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIBNOBD  NEWS  EDITOR,  now 
cramming  all  essentials  plus  features 
and  comics  into  50  columns  and  less 
on  paper  over  50,000,  seeks  berth  as 
managing  editor,  news  or  night  editor. 
Box  1315,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPEBIENOED  WOMAN  PROOF¬ 
READER,  Newspaper  or  Magazine. 
Prefer  Midwest  or  West.  Box  1257, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOlCAN  ED¬ 
ITOR  REPORTER,  seeks  desk  job  or 
combination  desk  and  reporting,  with 
daily.  Write  Box  1298,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

LIVEWIBB  woman  reporter,  24,  wide 
experience  on  police  beat,  feature  writ¬ 
er.  Wants  job  on  daily  in  Mass.  Box 

1318.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

L.  A.  NEWSPAPERMAN,  wide  writing 
exper.,  seeks  broader  opportunity,  pre¬ 
fer  trade  mag.  field.  Married,  adapt¬ 
able,  88.  Box  1824,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SifMtiou  Waatod 

_ EJitorial  (&»at*4) _ 

CAPABLE  NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  17 
years’  experience,  eight  ss  news  editor 
paper  of  55,000  circulation,  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editorship  in  city  of  50,000  to 
100,000.  Married,  two  children. 
Available  reasonable  notice.  Box  1330, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN — Exeprienced 
reporter,  feature  writer,  photographer. 
Prefer  New  York  City  vicinity.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Available  immediately.  Box 

1311,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSWRITER  —  Army  discharge 
wants  permanent  position  on  small 
city  daily.  Box  1331,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT— Ex¬ 
clusive  news,  feature  coverage.  Stage, 
screen,  book,  radio  reviews.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer,  veteran,  35.  Box  1272, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRACTICAL  NEWSPAPERMAN — Re¬ 
porting,  editorial  writing,  advertising 
copy,  publishing ;  successful  record  in 
plan  building,  personnel  organization, 
newspaper  growth.  Salary  demands 
moderate.  Will  go  anywhere.  Can 
make  investment.  Box  1200,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

RELIGIOUS  EDITOR — Capable  nad- 
uate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Oollege,  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Foundation  desires  per¬ 
manent  position.  Box  1186,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

SECT.-PROOFREADER — knowledge  of 
French,  desires  position  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Box  1256,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  YOUNG.  Ten 
years’  experience  New  York  State 
daily.  Now  with  news  service.  De¬ 
sires  return  newspaper.  Box  1282, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR — desk  man,  10 
years  with  present  paper,  weary  of 
night  work,  seeks  permanent  day  job, 
south  or  southwest.  Wide  experience, 
capable,  college,  married,  37,  4-P. 

Box  1244,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VETERAN  NEWSPAPERBCAN  wants 
permanent  editorial  writing  or  desk 
job.  Oollege  graduate,  sober,  reliable. 
Now  employed.  Know  Florida  thor¬ 
oughly;  other  background.  Box  1212, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ti^TEB-EDITOR  —  RADIO,  PRESS, 
PUBLICITY.  10  yrs.  exp.  Chicago, 
N.y.O.,  Hollywood  and  Paris,  Prance. 
Chicago  preferred.  Mathilde  Ernes¬ 
tine,  1405  E.  67th  Place,  Chicago — 

Phone  Fairfax  7867.  _ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  education, 
with  newspaper  experience  on  a  daily, 
desires  reporting.  Box  1228,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  WOJIAN  desires  writing  posi¬ 
tion — B.S.  Univ.  of  Wis.  ’44y-Jour- 
nalism  and  home  economics  training — 
photographic  experience.  Box  1310, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


SHaoHoos  Woofod 
_ MactaMfil _ 

AVAILABLE,  COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPT.,  40  yrs.  of  age,  married,  sober. 
15  yrs.  last  job.  Enviable  record  em- 

rer  and  personnel  relations.  Pref. 

or  NW.  Any  size  plant.  State  all 
first  letter.  Box  1323,  Editor  A  I*ub- 

lisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPT.  or  Me¬ 
chanical  Supt. :  experienced  all  phases; 
10  to  20  machines;  earned  $75  to 
$125;  last  job  7  years.  Box  1255, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMP.  BM.  SUPT.  of  eastern  AM 
daily  wants  change  to  paper  which 
does  not  require  constant  night  super¬ 
vision.  Give  you  clean,  efficient,  trou¬ 
ble-free  printing.  A-1  record,  refer¬ 
ences.  Thoroughly  experienced  me¬ 
chanically,  age  42,  family.  Box  1182, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waafad 

_ ProMotiog _ 

ADVERTISING,  PROMOTION,  COPY, 
IDEA  MAN:  18  years  resultfnl  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper,  radio,  novelty 
jewelry  fields.  Knowledge  display, 
national,  classified  promotion.  Ideas 
for  post  war  and  immediate  use.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $5,000  TF.  Box  1194,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NEWSPAPER  reference  librar¬ 
ies  are  an  insurance  problem 
to  every  newspaper  that  con¬ 
siders  its  morgue  valuable. 
These  flies  range  in  estimated 
value  from  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  millions  with  some  con¬ 
taining  clippings,  cuts  and 
photos  from  far  back  in  the 
early  ’80s. 

Up  until  recently  most  news¬ 
papers  have  covered  Uieir 
morgues  in  their  regular  Are 
insurance  policies  which  do  not 
allow  for  water  damage,  spoil¬ 
age  by  ink  or  tearing,  nor  the 
labor  cost  in  replacing  index 
cards,  etc.  Some  have  not  in¬ 
sured  them  at  all. 

A  few  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  recently  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Valuable  Papers 
Policy  which  sounds  to  us  like 
a  sensible  way  to  insure  in  this 
case.  Other  publishers,  editors 
and  librarians  will  probably 
want  to  investigate  this  compar¬ 
atively  new  policy  as  a  better 
method  to  insure  their  news¬ 
paper  libraries. 

As  outlined  to  us  by  an  insur¬ 
ance  agent  who  is  on  more  or 
less  of  an  educational  tour  of 
newspapers,  from  a  publisher’s 
point  of  view  there  are  seven 
items  in  these  libraries  worth 
insuring  in  this  manner.  Listed 
in  order  of  their  importance, 
they  are:  clippings,  cuts  and 
mats,  photographs,  catalogue  or 
index,  books  and  pamphlets, 
bound  volumes,  and  microfllm. 

Clippings  may  be  considered 
irreplaceable.  Yet  they  should 
be  insured,  not  so  much  with  the 
idea  of  replacing  the  same  clip¬ 
pings,  but  to  have  a  sum  avail¬ 
able  to  purchase  another  clip¬ 
ping  flle  when  and  if  it  becomes 
available.  To  cover  the  labor 
cost  of  marking,  cutting,  index¬ 
ing  and  flling  it  is  suggested 
these  clippings  be  valued  at 
from  one-half  to  three  cents 
each. 

For  cuts,  a  value  of  25  cents 
per  one  column,  50  cents  on 
double  column  is  proposed,  and 
mats  should  be  valued  at  10 
cents  each  because  they  are 
short-lived.  These  figures  would 
give  a  librarian  sufficient  funds 
to  replace  the  active  cuts  and 
mats,  but  if  the  flle  contains  a 
great  number  of  obsolete  cuts 
the  figure  would  probably  be 
too  high. 

If  all  photographs  were  de¬ 
stroyed  a  publisher  would  sure¬ 
ly  only  want  to  replace  active 
photos.  Thus,  flaring  the  file 
at  current  cost  of  reproduction, 
about  one  dollar  per  photo, 
would  take  care  of  this  morgue 
item. 

Catalogue  or  index:  where  a 
numerical  filing  system  is  used 
for  cuts,  mats  and  photographs, 
the  labor  cost  for  transcribing 
cards  could  be  estimated  at  so 
much  per  inch.  Assuming  70 
cards  to  the  inch,  the  labor  cost 
would  probably  run  one  dollar 
per  inch  for  cost  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Clippings  are  generally 
filed  alphabetically,  and  this 
may  be  estimated  on  a  per  inch 
or  per  drawer  basis. 


For  books  and  pamphlets,  it 
is  pointed  out  the  original  value 
is  liable  to  run  from  $10  to  50 
cents  each.  If  all  books  are  es¬ 
timated  at  $1  per  volume  it  is 
believed  this  would  give  the  li¬ 
brarian  enough  money  to  re¬ 
place  the  essential  voiumes. 
Pamphlets,  maps,  drawings,  etc., 
should  be  included  after  giving 
consideration  to  their  obsoles¬ 
cence. 

Unless  a  duplicate  set  of  the 
bound  volumes  has  been  kept 
off  the  premises,  or  microfilmed, 
this  item  is  considered  abso¬ 
lutely  irreplaceable.  The  bind¬ 
ers  can  be  protected  under  the 
regular  fire  policy. 

Microfllm  copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  master  nega¬ 
tive  film  at  six  cents  per  foot. 
This  can  be  insured  under  the 
Valuable  Papers  Policy,  and  the 
film  reader  under  the  regular 
fire  insurance  policy. 

Newspaper  executives  not  al¬ 
ready  aware  of  this  policy  might 
wish  to  discuss  it  with  the  local 
insurance  agents. 

•  •  « 

THE  New  York  Times  on  Sun¬ 
day  has  a  unique  feature 
worth  consideration  by  other 
large  newspapers,  particularly 
those  with  Sunday  issues.  The 
Times’  “Report  from  the  Nation” 
every  week  consists  of  brief 
stories  from  six  scattered  cities 
on  the  reaction  there  to  chief 
questions  of  the  moment.  It  is 
an  interesting  insight  into  the 
thinking  in  various  parts  of  our 
country. 

Written  by  Times  correspond¬ 
ents  the  six  articles  are  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Blair  in  Boston;  Vir- 
ginius  Dabney,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News-Leader;  James 
E.  Crown,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States;  Louther  S. 
Horne  in  Chicago;  Roland  M. 
Jones  of  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald;  and  Lawrence  Davies  in  San 
Francisco. 

Included  at  the  end  of  each 
article  is  a  brief  paragraph  of 
“News  Notes”  containing  items 
not  reported  <m  the  national 
press  wires. 

The  feature  was  launched 
March  19  this  year  and  has 
brought  considerable  favorable 
comment  to  the  Times. 

•  •  • 

CORONET  magazine  recently 

contained  an  article  by  an 
alleged  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  although  his  paper  was 
not  named,  in  which  the  author, 
stated;  “There  is  no  such  thing] 
as  ‘freedom  of  the  press’  fore 
the  publisher  of  a  country  news-j 
paper.  He  cannot  conduct  one^ 
and  remain  in  business.  His 
readers  do  not  want  a  free  press. 
’They  want  a  tactful  press.” 

That  is  rather  a  harsh  charge 
at  first  glance,  but  It  develops 
that  Robert  E.  Harlow,  the 
author,  is  more  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  he  has  to  leave  out 
all  scandal  news  and  other  facts 
which  might  offend  readers. 
He  talks  about  having  to  omit 
stories,  “although  the  facts  were 
common  gossip.” 

That  is  the  first  time  we  ever 


heard  that  any  newspaper  no 
matter  how  small  was  designed 
to  print  “common  gossip.”  If 
Mr.  Harlow  doesn’t  have  enough 
intestinal  fortitude  to  print  a 
local  “newspaper”  then  perhaps 
there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  judgment  of  what  is  news. 

We  respectfully  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  thousands  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  this  country  that 
survive  by  printing  the  news 
without  fear  or  favor.  Such  a 
practice  will  tread  on  an  occa¬ 
sional  toe  but  it  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  from  other  sources  in 
respect  and  cooperation  within 
the  community.  Scandal  sheets 
never  have  and  never  will  be 
successful. 

■ 

C.  L  Eanes  Promoted 
In  Chester,  Pa. 

Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  11 — A  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  in  personnel  of 
the  Chester  Times  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  last  week  by  Al¬ 
fred  G.  Hill,  publisher. 

Chauncey  L.  Eanes  has  been 
made  general  manager,  being 
promoted  from  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Eanes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  advertising,  including  na¬ 
tional.  In  addition  he  is  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  for  the 
cordination  of  the  news,  me¬ 
chanical  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

For  nine  years  Mr.  Eanes  was 
with  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M. ) 
Journal  prior  to  1939.  He  was 
in  charge  of  advertising  at  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y. )  Post  Jour¬ 
nal  prior  to  coming  to  Chester 
in  1942. 

Don  J.  McKay  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  local 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kay  came  to  Chester  from 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  previ¬ 
ously  was  with  the  Olean 
(N.  Y. )  Times-Herald,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper. 

Edward  A.  O’Connor,  office 
manager,  has  been  made  acting 
business  manager  during  the 
absence  of  Don  Wilson,  business 
manager,  who  is  in  the  armed 
services.  Mr.  O’Connor  has  been 
associated  with  the  Times  for 
15  years. 

■ 

Mrs.  Hobby  Recovering 

Washington,  Oct.  11  —  Col. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  who  is  on 
leave  from  her  duties  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  executive  of  the  Houston 
Post  to  serve  as  director  of  the 
WAC,  is  recuperating  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  following  a  minor 
operation  and  will  return  to  her 
office  in  a  few  days. 


Says  Gov't 
May  Seize 
Aussie  Papers 

Australian  Information  Mia. 
ister  Arthur  Calwell,  whose  c*n. 
sorship  last  April  of  an  artidt 
by  I.  G.  Henderson,  chairman  g 
the  Australian  Newspaper  IV 
prietors  Association,  led  to  pro¬ 
test  by  several  Australian  neon- 
papers,  their  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  and  a  lightening  of  th 
censorship  application,  ( E.  fc  p 
April  22,  pg.  28),  Oct.  10 
jected  himself  into  the  strifa 
situation  which  has  deprived 
Sydney’s  1,200,000  population  g 
regular  newspapers  since  Oct  7, 
by  voicing  in  an  interview  tie 
possibility  that  the  Australian 
government  may  take  over  thr 
newspapers. 

Calwell  stated,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press,  that  the 
government  was  concerned 
about  the  situation  and  pointed 
out  that  it  had  taken  over  coal 
mines  to  assure  uninterrupted 
production,  then  said  the  same 
procedure  might  conceivably 
have  to  be  followed  to  assure 
people  of  news. 

The  strike  began  on  the  Sid¬ 
ney  Sun  when  during  the  nego¬ 
tiation  between  printers  and  pro¬ 
prietors  on  a  40-hour  week  and 
vacation  period  the  printers  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  paragraph  in  tM 
statement  on  negotiations  the 
proprietor  was  preparing  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  refused  to  print  it. 

When  the  proprietors  of  the 
Herald,  Mirror  and  Telegraph 
decided  to  support  the  Sun  by 
omitting  their  own  papers  and 
printing  a  composite  newspaper, 
many  members  of  their  me¬ 
chanical  staffs  and  journalists 
refused  to  work  on  the  com¬ 
posite  newspaper  as  it  might  be 
construed  as  strike-breaking  and 
were  suspended  or  fired.  In  pro¬ 
test  against  the  discharge  of 
Arthur  Crouch,  president  of  the 
New  South  Wales  district  of  the 
Australian  Journalists  Ass’n,  lor 
refusing  to  approve  the  plan, 
the  AJA  supported  the  strike 
’The  proprietors  printed  a  com¬ 
posite  edition  Oct.  9,  10  and  11 

Although  railroad  and  trans¬ 
port  workers  refused  to  ship  the 
composite  newspaper  and  news 
vendors  declined  to  sell  it,  the 
suspended  and  dismissed  newr 
men  of  the  four  papers  produced] 
a  four-page  paper  in  competition 
with  the  proprietors’  ^Ition 
making  arrangements  with  the 
Australian  Labor  Party’s  weekly 
publication,  the  Standard. 


ISLANDS!  All  the  oldsters  are  going  to 
school  again,  their  geographies  in  their  laps 
and  far  lands  in  their  minds.  War  has  be¬ 
come  a  severe  Asker  of  Questions.  Take 
those  thousand-and-one  Islands  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  for  instance.  The  Haskin  Informatioo 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  seems  to  be, 
"Please,  Teacher,”  when  queries  become  too 
complex. 


The  Trenton  Times  (51,917  E)  has 
renewed  for  this  service. 
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when 

is  a  whistle  ? 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  told  the  story  of  being  bilked 
in  buying  a  whistle,  he  philosophized,  “As  /  grew  up, 
came  into  the  world  and  observed  men,  I  thought  /  met 
many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle!** 


Linotype  Headquarters, 
Jr\,  during  recent  years,  literally 
hundreds  of  newspapers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  re¬ 
styled.  Again  and  again,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  these  improved  papers 
have  won  typographic  contest 
awards.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
for  their  designation  of  this  Lino¬ 
type  department  as  “The  Nation’s 
Typographic  Laboratory?’ 


Does  your  newspaper  need  a 
typographic  “tuning  up”.?  Post¬ 
war  plans  should  include  analyses 
of  progressive  publishers’  pages. 
And  this  needn 't  cost  you  a  cent — 
Linotype  furnishes  this  service  to 
publishers  without  charge. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer,  or  write  us.  The  service 
is  yours  for  the  asking — don  ’/  pay 
too  much for  the  whistle! 


LINOTYPE  •  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


Win  the  War* 


Plan  the  Future 


He’s  A  Little  Careless 
With  His  Coverage! 


The  gentleman  in  this  picture  is 
certainly  all  wet.  Still,  it’s  his  own 
fault.  He  should  have  more  um¬ 
brella  and  do  a  complete  cover¬ 
age  job. 

In  markets,  too,  coverage  must 
be  complete  to  be  satisfactory'. 
And  there  is  no  way  to  cover  Cin¬ 
cinnati  without  The  Cincinnati 
Post.  The  Post  reaches  52.3%  of 
the  population  of  metropolitan 
Cincinnati.  It’s  a  space  buying 
axiom  that  you  can’t  overlook  any 


medium  that  goes  to  more  than 
50%  of  its  market. 

Furthermore,  a  Post  survey  has 
shown  that  approximately  230,000 
Greater  Cincinnatians  read  no 
evening  newspaper  other  than 
The  Post. 

The  Cincinnati  market  is  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  flourish¬ 
ing  markets  in  this  country  today. 
It  is  a  market  well  worth  your 
covering.  ButC  remember  —  you 
can’t  cover  (Cincinnati  without 
The  Post! 
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